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CHAPTER  I 

Two  officers  were  smoking  together  over  the  inevit- 
able *peg'  in  a  private  room  of  the  U.S.  Club  at 
Simla. 

The  elder  of  the  two^  Major  Deyncourt,  was  in 
command  of  a  squadron  of  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers, 
and  was  at  present  on  leave ;  while  the  younger, 
Beresford  Freere  by  name,  was  surgeon- captain  in 
the  Army  Medical  Service  and  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Viceroy. 

Harold  Deyncourt  was  a  fair  man,  small  in  regard 
to  stature,  but  compact  in  figure, '  hard  as  nails,'  with  a 
grand  breadth  of  shoulder,  and  muscles  like  whipcord. 

He  had  lived  through  half  his  life,  which  had  left 
its  traces  in  lines  not  unbecoming  to  his  fair  skin, 
and  there  was  some  threatening  of  grey  hair  about 
the  temples.  His  eyes  were  intensely  blue  and 
singularly  fascinating,  with  a  glitter  of  burnished 
steel  in  them,  not  good  to  see  when  he  was  angry. 
Though  his  hands  were  small  and  white  as  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  the  palms  were  broad,  and  there  was  a 
nervous  tension  about  them  that  communicated  itself 
in  the  lightest  touch  of  his  fingers  which  few  horses 
were  either  willing  or  able  to  defy. 
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Major  Deyncourt  was  as  good  a  specimen  of  the 
refined  dare-devil  British  officer,  as  this  nineteenth 
century  could  produce ;  a  man  who  was  never  unre- 
liable, save  when  a  touch  of  the  Indian  sun,  or  an 
additional  glass  of  champagne,  flew  to  a  naturally 
excitable  brain  and  fired  it.  He  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and  neither  loved  strong  drink  nor  indulged  the  habit, 
knowing  that  his  temperament  was  affected  by  an  in- 
significant amount  that  would  simply  have  exhilarated 
another  man,  and  he  was  on  his  guard  in  consequence. 

A  severe  wound  in  tribal  warfare — a  spearhead 
broken  in  his  side,  in  spite  of  which  he  had  led  on  his 
men  and  saved  an  important  position — had  earned 
him  consideration  at  headquarters,  and  gained  him 
enmity  or  hero-worship,  as  the  case  might  be,  among 
his  fellows. 

As  a  rule,  younger  men  of  the  age  of  Beresford 
Freere  gave  him  the  last ;  but  Beresford  admired  him 
heartily  with  reservation.  He  had  an  uncommon 
attribute  in  youth — caution  in  forming  his  opinions — 
and  did  not,  as  is  generally  done  by  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience,  rush  to  conclusions,  and  be 
supremely  certain  respecting  an  existence  upon  which 
their  eyes  have  scarcely  opened. 

Captain  Freere  was  tall  and  good-looking,  with  the 
promise  of  a  finer  physique  in  the  future  if  India  did 
not  visit  him  with  enteric  fever  or  other  ills.  He  was 
not  so  handsome  as  he  was  highly  bred  in  appear- 
ance ;  there  was  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  pur 
sang  in  his  manner,  gestures,  and,  above  all,  in  his 
voice.  Major  Deyncourt  he  admired  with  reserve. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  hero,  just  as  he  was  not 
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quite  sure  of  his  faith,  or  his  love — in  fact,  anything 
short  of  his  professional  duty. 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  greatly  exercised 
in  mind  about  a  question  he  was  anxious,  yet  hesi- 
tated, to  ask.  He  flicked  the  ash  off  his  cigar,  moved 
restlessly  on  his  chair,  and  at  length  said,  with  evident 
effort— 

*  Would  it  be  too  presumptuous  if  I  asked  you 
something  that  might  be  considered  personal  ?  * 

*  If  it  is,  presume  away,  dear  boy.  I  like  you  suffi- 
ciently well  to  endure  it' 

*  I  wish  to  know  if  you — well,  if  fellows  of  your 
status  generally  affect  such  a  thing  as  a  code  of 
honour  ? ' 

Major  Deyncourt's  eyes  gleamed  with  contemptuous 
amusement,  and  he  took  several  whiffs  of  his  cigar 
before  attempting  any  reply. 

*  We  have  not  formulated  any  creed,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,  Freere.  There  are  certain  convictions  a 
man  does  not  care  to  put  into  words ;  they  are  passed 
on  from  one  to  another,  by  suggestion,  and  become 
in  time  a  matter  of  tradition.  Our  code  is  an  un- 
written one,  but  inflexible  enough  for  all  that,  I  assure 
you,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  defies  it.' 

*  You  will  truly  oblige  me  if  you  can  state  the  main 
points.' 

*You  are  a  rum  beggar,  Freere.  I  never  met  a 
fellow  before  who  did  not  discover  them  for  himself. 
Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  name  the  most  important 
clauses.  Imprimis^  Pay  your  debts  of  honour,  and 
let  the  rest  go  hang !  Never,  under  any  circumstances, 
give  away  a  friend,  especially  if  she  be  a  woman. 
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Let  a  girl  be  as  safe  with  you  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara  as  she  would  be  in  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room  ' 

*  And  married  women  also?'  queried  Captain  Freere 
in  a  tentative  tone. 

*  On  the  contrary,  every  married  woman  is  fair 
game  if  you  can  win  her  in  making  the  running.' 

*  Why  this  difference  ? ' 

'  Simply  because  a  married  woman  ought  to  know 
how  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  is  no  innocent  tyro 
entering  the  world,  and  is  fair  prey  if  she  yield.' 

'  How  about  the  husband — is  he  fair  prey,  too  ? ' 

*  Pshaw !  If  a  man  cannot  take  care  of  his  wife  he 
is  rightly  relieved  of  the  trouble.  You  may  be  sure 
of  this,  dear  boy,  that  no  husband  who  cares  for  his 
wife  will  lose  her,  and  no  woman  who  loves  her 
husband  will  desert  him  in  such  fashion.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  for  some  minutes  both 
men  smoked  in  silence,  then  Beresford  said — 

*  Have  you  any  more  clauses  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  have  quoted  you  the  main  ones.  You 
can  add  to  our  code  if  you  like,  but  you  cannot 
detract  from  it  and  remain,  in  our  estimation,  a  man 
of  honour.' 

*Yet  it  encourages  the  breakage  of  the  seventh 
commandment? ' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  are  waxing  ecclesiastical, 
you  must  go  to  a  parson.  I  have  no  lances  to  break 
with  them  in  argument.  This  is  the  way  I  take  it. 
Moses  borrowed  the  ten  commandments  from  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  who  possessed  them  long  before 
he  existed.    I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  favourites 
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of  the  Deity — such  as  David,  for  instance — were 
renowned  for  observing  them,  especially  the  one  to 
which  you  refer.  Provided  the  woman  is  willing, 
and  you  have  used  no  brute  force  to  cause  her  to 
desert  her  husband,  the  responsibility  of  the  action 
is  hers,  not  yours.' 

*  And  do  you  recognise  no  other  force,  save  brute 
force,  in  persuading  her  to  surrender?'  inquired 
Beresford. 

*  There  is  no  other  force  that  a  woman  may  not,  if 
she  will,  overcome.  For  the  rest,  "  all  is  fair  in  love 
as  in  war,"  remember.' 

*  Even  plunder ! '  added  Captain  Freere  reflectively. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  ask  you  to  adopt  our  code,' 
put  in  Major  Deyncourt  somewhat  irritably.  'You 
asked  for  details,  and  I  have  given  them.  Adopt  or 
refuse  them  as  you  think  proper,  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
spare  me  the  recital  of  your  criticisms.  What  say  you 
to  a  game  of  Snookers  ?  We  shall  find  some  other 
fellows  in  the  billiard-room.' 

*  Right  willingly,'  exclaimed  the  younger  man  in  a 
tone  of  relief,  and  they  repaired  to  the  billiard-room 
forthwith ;  but  even  while  taking  aim,  Beresford  was 
musing  quietly  to  himself  as  follows — 

*  Addenda  to  the  "  Code  of  Honour" — for  personal 
application  only — "Other  men's  wives  are  contra- 
band ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  an  action  despicable  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  your  own  act  on  to  the 
weaker  shoulders  of  the  opposite  sex.  Query — are 
they  the  weaker  sex  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  such  an  occurrence,  they  would  be,  and  should  be 
efficiently  guarded  for  that  reason." ' 


CHAPTER  II 


A  FAIR  woman  stood  on  the  veranda  of  a  picturesque 
bungalow  that  clung  like  a  limpet  to  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  khud  at  Chota  Simla.  Certainly  the  walls 
of  the  house  were  very  far  from  erect,  and  it  was 
said  to  have  declined  almost  twenty  feet  in  the  course 
of  time  with  a  landslip,  and  yet  remained  surprisingly 
intact,  and  was  inhabited  without  fear  of  consequences. 

It  was  a  magnificent  prospect  across  which  the 
eyes  of  Ysobel  Forsyth  wandered,  unconscious  at 
the  moment  of  the  beauty  they  scanned. 

Hundreds  of  miles  below  her,  down  the  rough 
and  jungle-tangled  khud,  the  plains,  sun-dried  and 
baking,  lay  stretched  afar  in  the  heat  of  early  summer, 
till  they  faded  into  the  horizon  and  were  lost. 

In  the  distance  the  eye  could  with  difficulty  discern 
a  silver  thread  that  marked  the  course  of  a  shallow 
river,  with  a  wide,  fast-drying  bed,  all  traces  of  which 
were  soon  obliterated  in  a  hovering  haze  of  dust. 
The  sides  of  the  chasms  were  vividly  gay  with  the 
crimson  blossoms  of  the  large  rhododendron  trees  for 
which  the  station  is  so  famous.  One  marvelled  so 
much  beauty  should  struggle  into  life  at  all,  when  the 
whole  district  lay  parched  and  panting  in  unquench- 
able thirst,  and  not  one  ripple  of  water  refreshed  the 
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ear  which  listened  vainly  for  it  in  natural  expectation, 
owing  to  the  many  fissures  with  which  the  Himalayan 
hills  abound. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  dressed  for  riding,  and  the  habit 
she  wore  outlined  the  curves  of  her  tall  and  slight 
figure  to  perfection. 

The  sun  was  fast  leaving  the  bungalow  in  shadow, 
and  concentrating  his  declining  rays  upon  the  plains, 
which  he  presently  bathed  in  liquid  gold — a  sure 
promise  of  his  return  to  fierce  action'  on  the  morrow 
when  Dawn  enabled  him  to  rise. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  interesting  face  that  watched 
him  sink  to  rest  from  the  shelter  of  an  upraised, 
white-gloved  hand.  Not  young,  but  still  within  the 
range  of  five-and-thirty  years ;  a  face  deeply  pain- 
lined,  yet  one  that,  in  spite  of  having  lost  the  loveli- 
ness of  first  youth,  preserved,  and  would  preserve  to 
the  end  of  life,  its  power  of  fascination. 

Much  suffering  was  plainly  marked  upon  the  delicate 
features,  yet  the  sense  of  enjoyment  had  been  hard 
to  kill.  There  was  intellectual  capacity  indicated 
that  might  have  been  turned  to  good  purpose  had 
not  circumstances  conspired  to  stifle  it. 

At  seventeen,  no  sweeter,  rarer  flower  than  Ysobel 
Forsyth  had  ever  been  transplanted  from  an  English 
parsonage  to  Indian  soil — now  she  was  Anglo-Indian 
to  the  core,  sweet,  but  no  longer  rare. 

In  her  disengaged  hand  she  held  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph which  she  raised  and  examined  attentively. 

*  Three  years  ! '  so  ran  her  thoughts  ;  *  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  find  him  much  altered  ! ' 

The  soldierly  figure  in  uniform,  with  its  triumphant 
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display  of  medals,  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  Major 
Deyncourt. 

Then  ensued  the  quick  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and  a  voice  from  beyond  the  corner  of  the  veranda 
exclaimed — 

*  Qui  hai  !    Syce !    Ithur  ao  T 

Lady  Forsyth  started,  then  withdrew  hastily  into 
her  drawing-room,  and  replaced  the  photo  among 
others  on  a  side  table.  She  turned  white  to  the  lips, 
gave  a  quick  sigh  instantly  suppressed,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  khidmutghar  entered,  bearing  a  card 
upon  a  salver  of  Benares  brass. 

*  Salaam  doj  she  murmured,  and  then  stood  still 
to  receive  her  expected  visitor. 

He  came  in,  extended  both  hands,  and  caught  hers 
eagerly.  She  gave  them  to  him,  and  for  a  moment 
they  stood,  eye  to  eye,  in  absolute  silence. 

Lady  Forsyth  then  shrank  back  with  a  forced  little 
laugh,  and  bade  Major  Deyncourt  be  seated. 

*  I  thought  you  would  not  be  much  changed,'  she 
said,  speaking  rapidly,  as  a  sensitive  woman  does, 
to  conceal  her  nervousness.  *  I  was  right,  but  not 
entirely.  You  have  silver  hairs  appearing  on  your 
temples,  which  were  not  there  three  years  ago.' 

*  While  you  have  sent  on  old  Father  Time  without 
you,  it  seems,'  he  answered,  scanning  her  face  critically, 
with  more  deliberation  than  she  could  summon  to 
her  scrutiny. 

*  Surely  you  have  not  come  back  to  pay  me  com- 
pliments ;  it  is  too  late,  when  there  have  lately  been 
only  home-truths  between  us.  You  must  see  that 
I  have  three  more  years  of  lines — no,  let  me  call 
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them  by  their  right  name,  wrinkles — drawn  across 
my  face  since  last  you  saw  me ;  and/  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  *you  also  know  the  hand  that  has 
sketched  them  there ! ' 

*  Not  mine,  Bell,  not  mine  ! '  he  said  ;  *  but  the  hand 
of  the  man  you  call  your  husband.' 

*No,  yours,'  she  retorted  with  more  spirit;  ^ qui 
s'excuse  s'accuse,  remember.  He  may  have  begun 
them,  but  you  deepened  their  traces.' 

*Well,  surely  we  have  not  met  again  only  for 
mutual  recriminations !  A  past  that  cannot  be 
recalled  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  cancelled.' 

*  Ah  !  but  the  cleverest  among  us  cannot  cancel  its 
effects,  Harold.  And  it  is  its  effects  that  rise  up  and 
confront  us.  But,'  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
and  short,  sweet-toned  laugh  that  was  one  of  her 
characteristics,  *  let  us  change  the  subject  and  banish 
dull  care  !  You  are  welcome,  Major  Deyncourt,  and 
I  have  news  for  you — news  that  may  make  you  glad 
or  sorry ;  and,  in  truth,  I  care  not  which  way  it  acts 
upon  you.  Audrey  is  coming  out  to  me ;  in  fact  she 
is  on  her  way  now.' 

An  uplifting  of  the  brows  did  not  augur  altogether 
pleasurable  surprise  in  her  listener. 

*  Indeed  !  Why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me  of 
your  intention  ? ' 

*  Because  I  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  Whatever 
might  have  been  your  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  the  act,  I  should  still  have  sanctioned  it' 

He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  soon  lost  in  a  frown,  or 
a  contraction  of  the  brow  that  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  Harold  Deyncourt's  cheery  countenance. 
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'Sweet  Bell,  you  are  a  true  woman,  and  never 
take  the  advice  you  have  asked ;  but  Audrey  is  a 
year  too  young.' 

*  Why  so  ?  I  was  seventeen  when  I  came  out  to 
India ;  seventeen,  and  a  married  woman,  such  as  I 
trust  Audrey  will  never  be  at  that  early  age.  Besides, 
I  need  her ;  and  surely,  after  sacrificing  years  of  her 
society  for  her  own  good  and  the  claims  of  education, 
I  am  justified  in  procuring  it  now.' 

*Does  Sir  Angus,  your  Despot,  agree  in  the 
advisability  of  the  act  ? ' 

*  He  tolerates  it,  as  he  tolerates  all  my  decisions, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  does  not  veto  them. 
I  wish  he  would  evince  a  little  paternal  regard  for 
Audrey ;  she  is  a  girl  of  whom  any  man  might  well 
be  proud.  See,  here  is  her  latest  photo ! '  catching 
one  up  in  a  small  frame  ;  '  look  at  it,  and  she  is  better- 
looking  still  in  reality.* 

*  Yes,  a  pretty  face,'  said  Major  Deyncourt  reflec- 
tively ;  *  like  her  mother  in  disposition,  un  peu  diable, 
is  she  not  ? ' 

*  Perhaps !  but  her  features  are  not  mine  at  all — they 
are  a  reproduction  of  her  father's  in  feminine  mould. 
Look  at  her  again  ;  cannot  you  see  it  too  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  will  strike  every  one  forcibly  ?  yes,  I  say 
forcibly.  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  one  could  see 
her  and  think  otherwise,  do  you  suppose } ' 

Lady  Forsyth  spoke  eagerly,  as  one  in  suspense, 
with  a  secret  longing  to  be  contradicted,  but  Major 
Deyncourt  only  said  nonchalantly — 

*  I  do  not  see  any  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Despot  myself,  but  her  presence  alone  can  settle  the 
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question ;  and,  if  so,  remember  it  is  you  who  have 
forced  the  situation,  and  you  have  only  yourself  to 
thank  for  any  possible  consequences.' 

'  Sir  Angus  and  Audrey  will  never  agree,  I  know 
that  beforehand,'  went  on  Lady  Forsyth  unheedingly. 

*  I  knew  it  when  the  child  said  to  me  at  the  age  of 
ten,  "  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  love  an  unnatural  father, 
mother."  He  has  always  been  cold,  distant,  and  stern 
towards  her,  as  if  he  resented  her  very  existence, 
as  if  ' 

*  Hush,  Bell,  be  calm  ;  why  put  spurs  to  your 
excitable  imagination,  which  you  know  is  only  too 
liable  to  bolt  with  you  ?  The  Despot  is  phlegmatic, 
but  bound  to  take  some  interest  in  his  only  child  and 
heiress ;  the  world  will  require  it  of  him,  both  the 
social  and  religious  world,  and  he  is  always  ready 
to  respond  to  whatever  either  of  those  two  worlds 
require.' 

*  How  clever  you  think  you  are,'  said  Lady  Forsyth, 
with  a  faint  reproduction  of  the  winsome  laugh ; 

*  but  is  it  necessary  to  be  quite  so  clever  when  we  are 
alone  ? ' 

*No  one  is  ever  alone  in  India,'  observed  Major 
Deyncourt,  rising  and  replacing  Audrey's  photograph; 
'the  eyes  and  ears  of  natives  are  trained  to  pierce 
stone  walls,  let  alone  lath  and  plaster  partitions. 
Come !  let  us  have  our  ride,  or  it  will  be  dark,  and 
I  want  particularly  to  see  you  canter  your  new  mare 
round  Jakko  ;  say,  do  you  like  her,  honestly? ' 

*  Like  her  ?  I  love  her  ! '  Lady  Forsyth  exclaimed, 
her  face  flushing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  girl. 

*  You  showed  your  usual  skill  in  choosing  her.  Even 
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Sir  Angus  owns  that  fact  gratefully.  Come,  I  am 
ready,'  and  lifting  her  silver-headed  riding- whip  from 
the  side  of  the  wall,  Lady  Forsyth  led  the  way  to 
the  porch,  where  their  two  liveried  syces  sat  crouched 
before  the  noses  of  the  horses,  which  they  tended 
sedulously  with  jarrons,  till  it  pleased  the  Sahib  and 
Mem-sahib  to  mount. 

Soon  afterwards  Major  Deyncourt's  perfect  seat, 
and  the  graceful  figure  of  his  companion,  were  the 
admiration  of  the  Mall,  where  all  Simla  was  assemb- 
ling in  rickshaws  or  on  ponies  to  enjoy  its  evening 
exercise. 

'  There  is  not  a  pair  to  equal  them  on  this  side  the 
Hoogly,'  cried  Captain  Standish,  the  station  gossip, 
enthusiastically  to  a  new  arrival. 

*  Who  are  they  ? '  was  the  natural  inquiry;  *  are  they 
related  ? ' 

'  Oh,  dear  me,  no !  They  are  Lady  Forsyth,  the 
wife  of  our  most  distinguished  Member  of  Council, 
and  Major  Deyncourt  of  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers ; 
and  they  are — well — affinities  ! ' 


CHAPTER  III 


Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  was  a  typical 
product  of  our  nineteenth  century  Empire. 

His  civilian  honours  had  been  justly  earned,  not 
by  his  purse  but  by  his  brain.  His  knowledge  of  the 
languages  was  profound  ;  but  that  which  excited  the 
most  admiration  among  his  colleagues,  who  were 
competent  judges,  was  his  astute  adaptation  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  native  race  he  governed  to 
forward  his  own  purposes. 

Some  thought  the  watchfulness  this  entailed  had 
coloured  his  character,  and  caused  him  to  shape  his 
chosen  courses  somewhat  sinuously,  according  to  the 
Oriental  pattern. 

Just  he  was,  but  it  was  justice  tempered  by 
severity,  not  mercy.  Honest  he  was,  even  fairly  so, 
in  regard  to  his  political  transactions  when  honesty 
was  not  inimical  to  success.  Sober  he  was,  but  it 
was  an  intemperate  sobriety  (if  the  contradictory 
term  be  allowable)  that  tolerated  no  margin  to  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  this  respect. 

For  every  aspect  of  emotion  he  had  profound  con- 
tempt. Even  enthusiasm  in  a  cause  he  had  at  heart 
annoyed  him  ;  he  held  it  all  as  energy  misspent,  and 
preferred  to  win  by  some  systematic,  calculating  rule, 
however  intricate,  that  could  be  arithmetically  proved 
and  verified. 

13 
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A  Member  of  the  Council,  he  received  the  honours 
due  for  his  services  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  his 
work. 

A  reserved  and  self-contained  man,  he  was  re- 
spected by  Europeans,  hated  by  Eurasians,  feared  by 
natives,  and  loved  by  no  one — not  even  by  his  wife. 
He  had  selected  her  from  an  English  country  vicar- 
age ;  men  often  wondered  why,  since  her  beauty, 
vivacity,  and  many  refined  graces  utterly  failed,  as 
it  seemed,  to  fascinate  him  ! 

Ysobel  had  lived  like  a  bird  with  its  wings  in 
shackles  ever  since  the  fatal  day  when,  dazzled  by 
the  alluring  prospect,  the  flashlight  of  India's  social 
life,  she  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  his,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  not  a  particle  of  love  existed  on  her 
side  to  bind  them  together. 

Poor  girl !  in  justice  to  her  it  must  be  owned  she 
did  her  best  to  create  it,  for  she  always  admired  his 
talents,  and  it  took  years  of  repulse  to  convince  her 
that  her  husband  knew  as  little  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  believed  in  it  as  little,  as  he  did  in  the  Black  Art 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

People  might  wonder  why  he  had  married  her ;  but 
he  knew  that  social  distinction  is  essential  to  political 
success,  and  that  his  brilliant  wife  was  as  necessary 
to  his  glorification  as  light  is  to  the  lustre  of  the 
diamond. 

As  a  sex.  Sir  Angus  despised  women,  considering 
them  feckless,  illogical  beings  who  had  an  irritating 
effect  upon  his  temperament ;  at  the  same  time  he 
recognised  the  fact  that  in  society  they  were  indis- 
pensable.   He  had  therefore  chosen  his  wife  with  a 
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view  to  such  effect,  marrying  her  almost  as  a  child 
purposely,  so  that  he  could  from  the  beginning  check 
any  untoward  intellectual  aspirations  that  would  im- 
press her  individuality  upon  the  world  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  will. 
From  his  confidence  he  held  her  at  arm's-length, 
meeting  any  advances  of  opinion  with  crushing  sar- 
casm, and  sternly  relegating  her  to  the  puppet-play 
of  a  marionette  that  would  only  respond  in  obedience 
to  his  wire-pulling.  It  was  believed  that  Sir  Angus 
secretly  approved  of  the  effete  system  of  Purdah  for 
women,  and  would  only  too  gladly  have  consigned 
his  wife  to  such  seclusion  literally,  could  he  have 
ventured  on  this  course  in  the  present  era. 

Once  more  Lady  Forsyth  waited  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  expectancy  in  her  Simla  drawing-room,  for 
her  husband  might  arrive  at  any  moment  from  Kalka 
in  company  with  her  daughter  Audrey. 

The  sensitive  face  was  animated  by  a  bright  flush 
on  either  cheek,  and  she  started  and  ran  to  the 
veranda  at  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  sound  that 
might  mean  the  pattering  of  jamponis'  feet,  as  they 
arrived  with  the  longed-for  traveller,  in  the  rickshaw 
which  had  been  despatched  to  the  tonga-station  to 
meet  her. 

It  was  three  years  since  mother  and  daughter  had 
met,  and  Audrey  had  matured  meanwhile  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood.  Lady  Forsyth  was  full  of 
nervous  qualms  in  respect  of  the  change.  It  had 
been  a  great  trial  to  her  that  Sir  Angus  had  refused 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  England  to  bring  her  daughter 
hack  :  and  although  competent  chaperonage  had  been 
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supplied  for  the  voyage,  the  mother's  love  had 
scarcely  known  how  to  endure  with  patience  its 
jealous  yearning. 

During  their  short  periods  together,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  a  visit  to  England  was  allowed, 
Audrey  had  been  absurdly  indulged  by  her  mother, 
the  more  so  because  of  those  cruel  separations  that 
were  inevitable.  Although  permitted  to  leave  her 
child  to  her  father's  care,  the  Rector  of  Fairholm,  in 
her  old  home,  Ysobel  never  could  forgive  her  husband 
for  the  rigour  he  had  shown  in  shortening  their  time 
of  union. 

But  Audrey  was  coming  out  now  to  be  all  her  own, 
and  it  would  be  her  delight  to  act  as  her  devoted 
guide  through  the  intricacies  of  the  social  Indian 
maze.  Would  the  girl  submit — ah,  would  she  ?  A 
most  welcome  noise  of  clamouring  jamponis  put 
an  end  to  her  soliloquy. 

Wheels  grated  down  the  gravel  incline  that  led  to 
the  house  from  the  road  above  it ;  the  voices  abated 
under  the  dominant  tone  of  the  head  jamponi,  and 
in  another  moment,  the  magic  word  '  Mother ! '  rang 
out  through  the  veranda,  and  Audrey  was  folded  in 
her  mother's  arms. 

She  seemed  to  bring  the  very  breezes  of  our  bonny 
English  spring  into  the  room  with  her,  so  fresh  and 
sweet  she  looked,  this  girl,  in  spite  of  her  dust-laden 
hat — how  heavily  dust-laden,  only  those  can  know 
who  have  made  the  parching  journey  from  Kalka 
upward,  through  the  heat  of  the  Indian  day. 

*  My  darling,  how  you  have  grown,  and  how  well 
you  look ! '  Then,  when  the  mutual  embracing  had 
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somewhat  subsided,  Lady  Forsyth  added,  *  Where  is 
your  father  ?  Is  he  riding  up  later  ?  Did  he  send  you 
on  alone  ? ' 

*  He  never  met  me  at  all,  mother,  he  was  expected 
every  moment  at  Kalka,  and  Mrs.  Mapleson  was 
miserable  because  I  insisted  on  her  catching  her  train 
before  he  appeared  ;  but  he  never  turned  up,  so  I  got 
a  tonga  as  best  I  could  by  myself,  and  made  the 
transit  alone.' 

*  Alone  ? '  echoed  her  mother  aghast.  *  How  extraor- 
dinary !  Why,  I  wrote  to  tell  him  when  to  meet  you, 
Audrey,  on  his  way  home  from  Umballa.  What  can 
have  become  of  him,  but  I  have  you  safe  and  sound, 
thank  God.  Qui  hat!  Ayah!  Goosal  tiyar  hat?' 
The  ayah  appeared,  salaamed,  and  vanished. 

'  Now  go  to  your  room,  darling,  and  when  you  have 
had  your  bath,  and  changed,  you  dusty  child,  and  are 
enjoying  your  tea,  our  tongues  shall  set  to  work  again 
as  fast  as  ever  you  please.' 

*  All  right,  mother  dear,  I  know  I'm  a  perfect  mass 
of  grime  !  Oh,  that  weird  drive  all  by  myself  in  the 
tonga,  tearing  up  the  mountains  with  my  barbarian 
"  Whip  "  for  ever  sounding  his  bugle,  and  running  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  tangling  me  up  with  droves  of 
milk-white  oxen  and  their  sleepy  drivers  ;  the  scenery 
growing  grander  and  grander,  and  you  and  Simla 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  till  I  saw  this  beautiful 
station  nestling  in  the  trees — with  the  snow-line  above, 
crowning  it  all !    O  mother,  but  I  have  so  enjoyed  it ! ' 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  the  change  and  bath  accom- 
plished, Audrey  was  amusing  Lady  Forsyth,  with  her 
adventures  at  Kalka. 
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Unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Hindoostani,  and  think- 
ing she  had  secured  the  person  of  the  baboo,  or  clerk 
of  the  Tonga  Office,  she  straightway  commanded 
that  personage  to  supply  her  with  a  tonga  and  relay 
of  horses  immediately ;  saying  briefly  that  her  escort 
had  missed  her  at  the  appointed  place,  and  it  was 
imperative  for  her  to  hasten  to  her  destination. 

*  You  know,  mother  dear,  the  imperative  mood  is 
the  one  necessary  to  employ  towards  natives,  as  you 
have  always  told  me  ;  so  I  used  it,  religiously  in 
English,  dear — leaving  out  all  "  pleases  "  and  "  thank- 
yous,"  as  they  have  no  corresponding  words  in  their 
own  language.' 

*  But  how  did  you  pay  for  your  tonga,  Audrey  ?  It 
must  have  been  an  "invalid"  one,  judging  from  the 
description  of  it  by  my  bearer,  and  that  costs  more 
money  than  the  ordinary  kind.' 

'  Pay  ?  I  never  paid  him  anything  at  all,'  replied 
Audrey ;  *  I  thought  all  that  could  be  settled  after- 
wards, though,  of  course,  I  referred  him  to  Sir  Angus.' 

'  Then  I  cannot  understand  how  you  secured  the 
tonga.  Money  down  beforehand,  is  the  rule  of  that 
government  service.  What  was  the  baboo  like, 
Audrey  ? ' 

'  Well,  mother,  I  must  say  he  decidedly  surpassed 
all  my  expectations.  He  was  a  tall,  rather  hand- 
some, much  be-turbaned  individual,  robed  in  em- 
broidered white  raiment,  that  made  him  look  more 
like  a  high-priest  out  of  a  poem  than  a  clerk  from  an 
office.  His  English,  too!  Why,  it  was  the  English 
of  a  Charles  Grandison  interlarded  with  Oriental 
hyperbole!    He  assured  me  the  supreme  desire  of 
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his  existence  was  to  kiss  the  dust  off  my  feet,  and 
embrace  the  hem  of  my  garment ;  but  I  assured 
him^  that  a  tonga  with  a  smart  driver  would  meet 
my  needs  for  the  present, — but  a  tonga  I  must  and 
would  have  without  procrastination  !  When  I  men- 
tioned our  name,  he  compared  my  kindred  to  some 
constellation,  which  I  think  was  the  Pleiades,  and 
said  another  star  would  be  added  to  the  cluster  in 
my  person,  which  had  flashed  from  the  dark  water  to 
add  to  its  radiance  !  Upon  my  word,  mother,  he  was 
a  baboo  who  exceeded  my  wildest  dreams.' 

*  I  should  think  so  indeed,'  said  Lady  Forsyth,  who 
had  been  watching  her  daughter  with  a  satisfied 
smile  which  smoothed  away  the  lines  of  care  about 
her  mouth,  and  made  her  look  almost  a  girl  again. 
*  No  baboo,  however  eloquent,  would  let  a  tonga 
pass  out  of  his  keeping  without  seeing  the  glitter 
of  prompt  coin  shining  in  your  hand.  That  man 
was  no  baboo,  Audrey.  I  believe  you  addressed  your 
commands  to  the  Rajah  of  Taraputra,  the  man  who 
owns  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  country 
there.  We  shall  see  what  your  father  says  when  he 
returns.' 

*  Good  gracious  ! '  exclaimed  Audrey.  *  What  a 
mistake !    What  must  he  have  thought  of  me  ? ' 

*0h,  as  to  that,  you  rose  in  his  estimation  as  a 
"  Miss  Sahib "  of  race,  who  knew  how  to  speak  as 
befitted  your  birth  and  quality.  You  must  recollect 
these  people  do  not  judge  us  from  a  European  stand- 
point. Language  that  would  be  intolerable  arrogance 
from  us  at  home,  they  look  for  and  expect,  as  the 
natural  sequel  to  our  position  of  authority.' 
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'  But  if  the  man  was  a  rajah,  mother  ? ' 

'Audrey,  you  must  learn  that  rajahs  are  only  made 
much  of  in  England  by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand their  true  status  out  here.  Why,  a  rajah  only 
corresponds  to  a  German  baron,  and  they  are  as 
plentiful  as  mushrooms.' 

*  Well,  mother,  in  any  case  I  am  sincerely  grateful 
to  him  for  enabling  me  to  reach  you  more  quickly. 
Dearest,  you  look  as  pretty  as  ever,'  and  she  caught 
her  in  her  arms. 

'Except  for  the  wrinkles,  you  should  add,'  said 
her  mother,  laughing. 

*  But  even  the  wrinkles  are  becoming  to  you,  sweet 
mother;  besides,  there  are  none  I  shall  not  contrive 
to  charm  and  kiss  away.' 

So,  loving  and  beloved,  the  two  went  together  at 
last  to  greet  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  and  his  advent 
cast  a  change  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  He 
was  seriously  annoyed  that  he  had  failed  to  meet 
his  daughter,  owing,  he  declared,  to  an  illegible 
date  in  his  wife's  letter,  which  he  had  misread 
accordingly. 

Any  breach  of  /es  convenances  always  annoyed  Sir 
Angus,  and  it  vexed  him  that  Audrey  should  have 
made  the  journey  from  Kalka  to  Simla  unattended. 
The  adventure  with  the  rajah  added  fuel  to  his 
vexation. 

*  Pay  him  ! '  he  replied,  in  response  to  some  urging 
from  Audrey.  'Certainly  not.  I  would  not  so 
insult  him.  The  man  is  already  beholden  to  my 
party,  and  the  action  was  only  intended  as  a  sop  to  the 
Government.    I  should  have  preferred  it  had  it  been 
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thrown  to  some  one,  other  than  my  own  daughter, 
but  he  certainly  would  not  accept  money  for  it,  nor 
would  I  offer  it.  The  whole  contretemps  has  arisen 
from  your  mother  having  never  learned  to  write 
properly.  I  hope  they  taught  you  at  school  at  least 
how  to  wield  a  pen,  Audrey  ? ' 

Audrey  flushed  indignantly.  *  I  shall  never  write 
as  uncommon  a  hand  as  my  mother  does,'  she 
answered  quickly. 

*  Indeed  I  trust  not ! '  Sir  Angus  remarked  with 
asperity. 

How  was  it  this  man  was  her  father,  the  girl 
wondered.  It  was  a  problem  she  had  never  been 
able  to  solve  since  it  had  first  presented  itself  as  one 
to  her  in  the  early  days  of  her  childhood.  As  it 
was,  Audrey  visibly  shrank  from  Sir  Angus,  and 
came  perilously  near  hating  him  cordially.  He  had 
repelled  her  from  infancy,  and  contact  with  him  always 
froze  her  better  feelings  and  evoked  every  contrary 
impulse  within  her. 

Lady  Forsyth  sought  refuge  in  ignoring  the  re- 
marks of  her  husband,  and  Audrey  had  never  known 
her  openly  defy  him. 

That  night,  when  Sir  Angus  had  gone  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  the  two  were  alone  once  more, 
Audrey,  seated  at  her  mother's  feet,  poured  forth  the 
whole  history  of  her  life  and  voyage  from  the  moment 
they  parted  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  proud  mother  released  the  luxuriant  tresses  of 
the  girl's  gold  bronze  hair,  letting  them  fall  like  a  rich 
veil  around  her,  then  she  said,  as  if  uttering  her 
thoughts  aloud,  *  It  may  be  a  strange  thing  for  me  to 
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do,  but  I  cannot  help  thanking  God  for  giving  you  to 
me,  Audrey.' 

*  And,  pray,  why  should  you  not  thank  God,  mother 
dearest  ? '  exclaimed  the  girl  in  surprise. 

Lady  Forsyth  only  bent  her  head  and  responded 
to  the  question  by  a  loving  kiss. 


CHAPTER  IV 


On  the  road  to  Annandale  to  see  the  Gymkhana. 

There  is  no  room  for  carriage-wheels  on  that  narrow 
track,  which  corkscrews  its  way  down  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  khuds.  On  this  occasion  scores  and  scores 
of  rickshaws  were  there,  their  'jamponis'  struggling  to 
outrace  one  another,  arrayed  in  clean  suits  of  their 
respective  Mem-sahibs'  livery,  which  embraced  all 
the  colours  of  which  the  rainbow  can  boast. 

The  Mem-sahibs  were  tucked  within  like  oysters 
snugly  ensconced  in  their  shells,  under  large  shelter- 
ing hoods  which  excluded  the  sun's  fierce  rays. 
Dust-cloaks  and  wrappers  were  carefully  arranged 
over  dainty  frocks,  while  each  wearer  held  a  parasol 
open  in  front  as  a  screen  to  her  eyes,  often  absolutely 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  hoods,  as  a  protection 
from  the  dust.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  inmates, 
save  when  a  fair  face  peeped  out  occasionally  to  see 
if  she  was  passing  a  friend,  or  conveniently  cutting 
a  rival. 

Gentlemen  on  horseback  of  mixed  professions,  civi- 
lian and  military,  were  there,  the  officers  with  their 
white  helmets  shining  smartly  in  the  sunlight;  one 
and  all  jogging  on  at  the  only  pace  possible  to  a 
'  country-bred  '  pony  down  the  steep  hillside,  till  the 
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beautiful  little  valley  of  Annandale  was  at  last  reached. 
Then  every  one  hailed  the  rest,  and  escape  from  dust 
and  tumult  to  the  lull  of  the  Grand  Stand,  where  a 
shady  seat  could  be  selected,  and  one  could  gaze  at 
ease  at  the  exquisite  prospect  around.  Stretched  in 
front  lay  the  green  sward,  its  emerald  colouring 
doubly  appreciated  in  a  thirsty  land,  and  preserved 
by  incessant  watering.  This,  surrounded  by  the 
racecourse,  was  adorned  by  the  club  and  Viceroy's 
tents,  where  delicious  iced  coffee  and  refreshments 
would  be  generously  dispensed  later. 

Far  away,  and  high  above  the  many  heads,  Simla 
seemed  poised  amid  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  its 
straggling  bungalows  scattered  here  and  there  like 
frail  houses  of  cards,  and  an  intruder  appeared  to  have 
dropped  in  to  the  oasis  of  an  English  lawn,  encircled 
by  protecting  groves. 

Behind  the  stand,  where  the  road  emerged,  a  native 
crowd  had  collected,  perhaps  as  picturesque  a  con- 
course as  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  largely  composed  of  waiting  'jamponis,'  in 
their  varied  costumes,  interspersed  with  baboos  and 
white-draped  Mussulmans  with  staves  in  their  hands, 
who  had  tramped  many  a  weary  mile  in  their  clumsy 
wooden  shoes  to  see  the  Tamasha.  Some  could  be 
seen  greeting  their  kindred  by  literally  falling  on 
one  another's  necks,  in  Scripture  fashion,  or  saunter- 
ing about  hand  in  hand.  Many  of  the  throng  bordered 
the  low  wall  that  separated  them  from  the  enclosure, 
others  clambered  into  the  nearest  trees,  and  clung 
there  by  feet  and  hands,  with  gaily  fluttering  *  cum- 
merbunds.'   All  were  anxious  to  select  good  points 
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of  view,  for  there  was  to  be  a  Burra  Tamasha  to-day, 
ending  with  a  steeple-race,  that  added  zest  to  the 
betting  in  pice  and  annas  that  is  carried  on  with 
gusto  in  an  Indian  crowd. 

A  few  weeks  had  passed  since  Audrey's  arrival 
in  Simla,  and  she  had  lived  under  the  enchantment 
of  a  new  excitement  every  day.  Some  surviving 
infantile  memory  of  the  language,  awakened  within 
her,  enabling  her  very  soon  to  master  enough  of 
*  Mem-sahib's  Hindoostani '  to  control  her  ayah,  and 
issue  orders  to  her  jamponis,  bearer,  and  syce. 

Sir  Angus  had  made  a  present  to  her  of  a  suitable 
pony,  with  enough  English  blood  in  him  to  make 
him  valuable.  As  he  was  not  a  judge  of  horse-flesh, 
the  choice  had  devolved  on  Major  Deyncourt.  He 
had  given  Audrey  her  first  lesson  in  riding  when  she 
was  a  very  little  child ;  she  was  perfectly  at  ease  in 
the  saddle,  had  *  hands,'  and  a  straight,  firm  seat,  and 
made  a  sweet  picture  by  her  mother's  side,  as  she 
escorted  her  rickshaw  down  to  Annandale. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  not  riding,  having  entered 
her  chestnut  mare  that  day  for  the  steeple-race. 
Major  Deyncourt  had  sworn  to  win  it,  and  intended 
to  be  his  own  jockey  on  the  occasion.  Audrey 
remembered  Harold  Deyncourt  from  her  earliest 
babyhood  ;  he  was  her  godfather,  and  she  loved  him 
also  as  her  mother's  greatest  friend. 

He  had  occasionally  visited  her  in  England,  never 
without  bringing  her  some  suitable  gift  to  delight  her 
girlish  heart ;  she  bestowed  upon  him  such  hero- 
worship  as  a  girl  will  give  to  a  brave  man  who  has 
been  wounded  by  the  rashness  of  his  own  valiant  deeds. 
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Major  Deyncourt  came  forward  to  greet  them  on 
the  Grand  Stand,  and  guide  them  to  places  near  the 
Viceroy's  seats,  where  they  would  be  quite  close  to 
the  winning-post.  Here  Lady  Forsyth  was  beset  by 
acquaintances,  and  Major  Deyncourt  was  in  the  act 
of  withdrawing,  when  he  felt  his  arm  grasped,  and 
a  voice  said  quietly,  'May  I  ask  you  to  introduce 
me?' 

He  turned,  and  saw  Captain  Freere. 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow/  he  replied,  readily 
acceding  to  the  request. 

After  exchanging  a  few  remarks  with  Lady 
Forsyth,  Captain  Freere  secured  a  seat  by  Audrey's 
side. 

*  How  do  you  like  India  so  far.  Miss  Forsyth  ? '  was 
his  first  natural  remark. 

'  Not  at  all,'  was  her  prompt  answer.  He  glanced 
at  her  in  surprise,  her  eyes  were  sparkling  merrily. 

'  Can  the  country  have  offended  you  so  quickly,' 
he  asked,  *  or  does  it  only  do  so  by  contrast  with  the 
joys  you  have  left  behind  ? ' 

*  Not  that,'  she  responded ;  '  yet  it  is  quite  true  I 
do  not  like  India,  simply  because  I  love  it  with 
heart  and  soul ;  how  can  any  one  do  otherwise  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  a  few  poor  wretches 
who  owe  it  a  grudge,  martyrs  to  liver,  fever,  and 
so  on,  or  those  who  are  mounting  guard  over  the 
plague.' 

*  But  there  must  be  shadow  to  sunshine  all  over  the 
world,  and  India  is  the  land  of  sunshine.  I  repeat,  I 
love  India — its  clear,  blue  sky,  its  red,  blazing  sun,  its 
richly  tinted  flowers,  its  gaily  clad  birds,  its  big  stony 
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mangoes,  its  round,  brown  babies — in  fact,  I  had  almost 
included  its  Bengal  tigers,  and  graceful  snakes ;  why 
not  ?  they  are  to  be  admired  too,  only  from  a  respect- 
ful distance ! ' 

*  Perhaps  you  '11  not  omit  its  black  scorpions,  leggy 
centipedes,  and  bloodthirsty  musquitoes,'  said  Beres- 
ford,  laughing. 

'  Well,  they  are  handsome  too,  in  their  own  way, 
Captain  Freere.  I  don't  suppose  there  exists  a 
more  wonderfully  constructed  thing  than  a  musquito, 
when  one  has  the  luck  to  see  it  impaled  under  the 
microscope  exercising  its  saw  upon  something  else.' 

*  And  the  voyage.  Miss  Forsyth,  how  did  you  like 
being  at  sea  ?  ' 

*  Not  at  all,  till  I  had  steady  sea-legs,  of  course,  but 
immensely  afterwards.  I  don't  know  which  part  of 
it  was  best.  Between  ports,  we  danced,  we  played, 
and  acted  ;  I  won  the  deck  quoit-match.  Then  our 
golf !  We  made  all  the  dull  folks,  who  were  too  lazy 
to  do  anything  but  lounge  in  chairs,  into  "  bunkers." 
"  Pray  don't  move,"  we  said,  "  you  're  only  a  bunker  ! 
Oh !  they  were  so  scared  about  the  safety  of  their 
toes!"' 

Captain  Freere  listened  with  interest ;  he  had  found 
something  rare  in  his  generation,  he  had  found  a  girl 
who  was  not  blasee — a  girl  who  enjoyed. 

'  Go  on,  Miss  Forsyth,  tell  me  more,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  Sandy  Ditch  ? ' 

*  If  you  are  referring  to  the  Suez  Canal,  I  think  you 
are  most  irreverent.  I  thought  myself  in  fairyland 
when  we  glided  through  at  night,  our  search-light 
sending  its  electric  stream  from  our  prow.    Ah ! ' 
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with  a  quick  little  sigh,  *  one  could  not  dance  or  play 
games  there.  That  light  was  a  magician !  It  built 
up  the  most  marvellous  castles  and  palaces  on  the 
banks ;  it  turned  every  insignificant  station  into  an 
Elysian  Fields  and  filled  it  with  genii  and  houris.  Talk 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  \  I  lived  through  a  new  and 
complete  series  of  them  during  that  transit,  and  could 
have  written  fresh  tales  too,  if  I  had  only  known 
shorthand.  As  to  going  below  to  my  berth,  I  flatly 
refused,  so  Mrs.  Mapleson,  my  chaperon,  had  to  give 
in,  and  sit  up  all  night  too,  in  consequence !  Yet 
some  of  the  passengers  actually  slept  through  it 
all,  -  and  grumbled  at  the  captain  for  going  too 
slowly.' 

'  What  impervious  ruffians  !  And  was  the  Indian 
Ocean  kind  to  you  "i ' 

'  Rather  !  We  seemed  to  glide  through  oil  of 
sapphires — the  water  was  so  smooth  and  so  blue.  It 
was  only  flecked  occasionally  by  troops  of  pretty 
flying  fish,  which  must  be  either  blind  or  stupid,  as 
they  often  came  to  grief  upon  our  deck.' 

*  Wiseacres  say,  Miss  Forsyth,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  a  flying  fish  to  change  its  course.' 

*  Poor  things,'  replied  Audrey  readily ;  '  they  are  as 
helpless  as  born  fatalists.' 

Here  an  interruption  was  caused  by  a  movement 
on.  the  Stand,  and  the  entire  company  rose,  as  the 
Viceroy  and  his  lady  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them.    Then  the  band  commenced  to  play. 

*  Now  the  fun  will  begin,'  observed  Captain  Freere. 
'  Here  is  a  programme  of  events.  I  shall  be  in  deadly 
terror  when  that  thread-needle  race  comes  round.' 
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*  Why  so,  are  you  going  to  ride  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  am,  and  yonder  sits  the  syren  who  will 
hold  the  warp  and  woof  of  fate  in  her  hands.  Does 
she  look  as  though  she  could  thread  a  needle  quickly, 
do  you  think  ?  ' 

*  Not  unless  she  puts  on  spectacles,  I  should  say ; 
why,  she  is  quite  an  old  lady,  Captain  Freere,  and 
very  ' 

Audrey  was  going  to  add  very  fat,  but  checked 
herself  with  a  merry  laugh. 

*  Yes,  quite  so,  quite  so  ;  I  answer  your  unspoken 
thought,  Miss  Forsyth ;  but  beware  of  breathing 
a  suggestion  of  either  her  age  or  size,  if  you  would 
live  happily  in  Simla.  She  is  a  terrible  old  lady, 
I  assure  you.' 

*  But  why  did  you  not  choose  the  pretty  pale  girl 
who  sits  beside  her ' 

*  Her  daughter  ?  Alas,  yes  !  that  was  my  original 
desire ;  but,  lo  and  behold,  the  mother  intercepted 
my  offer,  and  appropriated  it  for  herself.  Believe 
me.  Miss  Forsyth,  she  is  terrible.  She  is  a  pro- 
phetess, great  on  fortunes,  both  by  hand  and  card. 
She  can  form  the  most  alarming  planetary  combina- 
tions against  you  ;  and,  now,  my  fate  depends  upon 
the  speed  with  which  she  threads  a  needle.' 

'  Explain,  please  ;  I  want  to  understand.' 

'Well,  you  see  half  the  race  is  ridden  first,  then 
each  man  alights,  and  has  to  wait  while  his  chosen 
lady  threads  her  needle,  and  sews  a  button  on  his  coat, 
before  he  can  start  off  again  ;  so  you  see  the  lady 
either  wins  or  loses  him  the  race.  Will  you  have 
a  pair  of  gloves  on  it,  Miss  Forsyth  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  I  will,  on  you,'  she  said  brightly.  *  So,  Cap- 
tain Freere,  go  in  and  prosper,  and  remember,  number 
six  is  my  size,  and  cream  colour  my  preference, 
because  they  will  go  with  all  my  frocks.' 

The  Gymkhana  began.  There  was  tilting  at  the 
ring,  several  ladies  competing  with  credit  to  the  sex. 
An  egg-race,  each  rider  receiving  three  from  the  lady 
who  nominated  him.  These  he  held  in  his  right 
hand,  guiding  his  horse  over  the  hurdles  with  his  left 
only,  and  the  man  who  preserved  his  eggs  uncracked 
was  the  winner  of  the  prize.  This  was  followed  by 
the  thread-needle  race,  which  Captain  Freere  failed 
to  win,  though  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  what  was 
actually  the  '  button-holing '  process  ;  his  face,  turned 
towards  Audrey,  bore  such  a  comical  expression  of 
distress,  that  she  was  convulsed  with  amusement. 

Next  followed  a  'Lloyd  Lindsay,'  after  which 
display  the  chief  event  of  the  day  was  to  ensue 
— the  steeple-chase. 

This  was  a  serious  affair,  and  entailed  much  pre- 
paration. The  Viceroy's  band  played  in  the  interim, 
and  Audrey  was  regaled  with  iced  coffee  and  choco- 
lates in  the  tent  of  the  Viceroy.  She  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  officers,  all  anxious  to  amuse 
and  interest  the  fresh  young  face  that  had  arrived  so 
recently  from  home. 

Lady  Forsyth  always  received  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  on  her  own  account,  but  she  appeared  pale 
and  preoccupied,  and  when  they  returned  to  the  Stand 
after  joining  in  a  parade  of  bewitching  costumes  on 
the  lawn  below,  Audrey  contrived  to  elude  the  rest, 
and  draw  her  mother  back  to  their  former  corner. 
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*  Mother/  she  said,  struck  by  her  expression,  *  have 
you  got  one  of  your  bad  headaches  ? ' 

*  Yes — no,  it  is  nothing,  dear.  See,  they  are 
assembling  for  a  start.  Do  not  the  jockeys  all  look 
smart,  Audrey  ?  You  have  never  seen  such  a  sight 
as  this  before,  have  you  ? ' 

*  No  indeed  ;  you  know  grandfather  never  allowed 
me  to  go  to  any  races  at  home,  mother.  Yes,  the 
men  are  very  smart,  but  I  prefer  the  horses  !  Look 
at  the  dear,  impetuous  creatures,  how  they  paw,  and 
pull,  and  want  to  be  off  instantly.  Oh,  here  comes 
Clochette,  your  mare,  mother,  ridden  by  Major 
Deyncourt ;  not  one  of  the  others  sits  a  horse  like 
my  godfather,  and  I  like  his  colours,  pale  coral,  and 
pale  blue,  your  favourites,  mother.' 

The  girl  was  right,  no  other  rider  present  appeared 
so  completely  part  of  the  animal  he  guided  as  Major 
Deyncourt. 

One  of  the  native  princes,  the  Maharajah  Poonam- 
tallah,  had  an  excellent  seat :  he  rode  his  own  horse 
— a  thorough-bred — which  was  also  the  Favourite. 

*  If  Clochette  has  any  chance,  it  will  be  all  in  the 
riding,'  said  Lady  Forsyth.  *  With  the  exception  of 
our  valiant  Lord  "  Bobs,"  no  one  in  India  rides  so 
straight  as  Major  Deyncourt ;  you  will  see  presently, 
he  will  go  like  a  bird.  They  're  off !  no,  that  was  a 
false  start,  watch  them  for  me,  Audrey !  I  fear  for 
my  mare's  strength ;  she  is  not  comparable  to  Black 
Pearl,  that  gem  of  the  Maharajah's.' 

*  What  did  Major  Deyncourt  whisper  to  you,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  you,  mother  ? ' 

'  That  he  would  do  it — or  die ! '    Lady  Forsyth 
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smiled,  then  paled  to  the  lips  again,  and  leaning  back 
closed  her  eyes.  *  Keep  watch,  Audrey,  I  cannot ; 
the  fact  is,  I  have  a  large  sum  at  stake,  and  so  has 
Major  Deyncourt.' 

The  mind  of  the  girl  was  in  a  tumult.  Here  were 
her  mother  and  godfather  calmly  doing  what  she  had 
been  brought  up  at  home  to  regard  as  heinous  sins — 
gambling  and  racing.  It  perplexed  her,  and  drove 
a  little  cloud,  small  as  a  man's  hand,  across  the  clear 
horizon  of  her  happiness.  She  soon  chased  it  away, 
however.  To  Audrey,  the  king,  or  rather  queen, 
could  do  no  wrong,  and  the  sovereign  of  her  heart's 
love  was  her  mother. 

*  They  're  off.'  The  murmur  vibrated  through  the 
stand,  and  many  a  pretty  head  bent  forward  eagerly 
to  witness  the  result. 

There  was  intense  excitement  amidst  the  native 
throng,  they  climbed  on  one  another's  shoulders  and 
necks,  shouting  and  clapping,  with  the  ends  of  their 
gorgeous  '  cummerbunds '  waving  in  the  air  like  flags. 
The  horses  had  started  well  abreast,  and  kept  even 
pace  almost  the  entire  first  round.  At  the  end  of  the 
second,  one  or  two  flagged,  in  spite  of  a  frantic  appli- 
cation of  whip  on  the  part  of  the  riders  ;  then  one 
came  to  grief  over  a  hurdle,  and  another  dropped 
out  of  the  course  completely ;  at  last  the  victory 
evidently  lay  between  three  ;  one  of  which,  Black 
Pearl,  had  the  nose  well  ahead  of  the  others. 

Ultimately  there  were  only  two  to  the  fore,  the 
excitement  became  too  intense  for  shouting,  and  the 
proverbial  feather  might  have  been  heard  to  fall. 
The  last  round  was  half  made,  Clochette  began  to 
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give  signs  of  failing,  and  the  crimson  sleeves  of  the 
Maharajah  were  ahead,  and  appeared  to  relax  their 
efforts. 

Major  Deyncourt  was  prepared  for  this,  and  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  pressing  the  mare  too  severely. 
Now,  however,  the  crucial  moment  had  arrived,  there 
were  only  three  more  barriers  to  clear,  and  the  popular 
verdict  was  all  in  favour  of  the  favourite. 

One, — two, — over  in  safety,  Clochette  was  slightly 
ahead,  and  the  victory  lay  between  her  and  Black 
Pearl.  Here  it  was  undoubtedly  the  riding  that 
told! 

If  only  the  Maharajah  had  made  the  spasmodic 
effort  Major  Deyncourt  did  at  this  crisis,  he  must 
have  been  victorious ;  but  he  lost  the  race  as  many  a 
good  man  has  done  before  by  making  too  sure  of  it. 
Clochette  was  so  spent  she  barely  cleared  the  last 
hurdle,  but  she  did  clear  it,  and  won  the  goal  by  a 
head's  length.  Then  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph, 
there  came  a  stumble — a  crash  ! — followed  by  the 
wildest  confusion. 

Before  she  could  be  pulled  up  beyond  the  winning- 
post,  the  good  little  mare  had  caught  her  hoof  in  a 
hole — turned  almost  a  somersault,  falling  and  rolling 
full  upon  her  rider,  who  never  lost  his  seat,  but  lay 
motionless  underneath  her. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  sitting  in  much  the  same 
attitude,  but  her  small  hands,  tightly  clasped  to- 
gether, had  in  their  nervous  tension  split  the  backs 
of  the  gloves  upon  them  ;  her  head  was  sinking  back, 
and  she  was  senseless. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Meanwhile  every  one  was  too  absorbed  to  notice 
that  the  elements  were  busy  round  them.  Then 
came  a  peal  of  thunder,  not  the  first,  but  the  first  to 
make  any  impression,  and  in  a  moment  one  of  those 
sudden  Himalayan  storms,  from  which  the  dry  season 
is  not  exempt,  made  its  furious  onslaught  upon  the 
assembly. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  make  a  native  crowd 
lose  its  head^  but  unfortunately  it  never  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  loses  its  tongue. 

A  veil  of  darkness,  rent  by  vivid  flashes  of  forked 
lightning,  was  spread  over-head  like  a  canopy,  then, 
as  if  a  cataract  had  been  let  loose  from  the  heavens, 
a  flood  of  rain  descended. 

Ten  thousand  monkeys  let  loose  from  the  groves 
of  Jakko  could  not  have  created  a  more  success- 
ful Babel  than  did  the  jamponis  at  this  crisis. 
Wrestling,  jostling,  swearing  in  their  own  way  by 
anathematising  one  another's  ancestors,  and  yelling, 
each  man  accused  his  neighbour  of  obstructing  his 
egress  to  his  Mem-sahib.  They  were  soon  rain- 
bedraggled,  with  all  their  brilliant  liveries  clinging 
round  their  shivering  bodies,  while  some  had  the 
audacity  to  shelter  themselves  under  their  mistresses' 
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smartly  embroidered  parasols !  The  sahibs  had  to 
restore  some  sort  of  order  by  main  force  before  the 
rickshaws  could  be  severally  extracted,  the  hoods 
raised,  and  waterproofs  brought  forth. 

Presently  the  deluge  drifted  inside  the  Grand 
Stand,  spoiling  many  a  gay  bonnet  and  chic  costume, 
the  ladies  having  availed  themselves  of  its  doubtful 
shelter  to  wait,  huddled  together,  like  a  flock  of  help- 
less sheep  driven  into  a  pen. 

But  neither  rain  nor  hail  had  any  effect  upon 
Audrey,  whose  whole  attention  was  concentrated  on 
her  mother  ;  she  was  far  stronger  in  physique  herself, 
and  supporting  her  in  her  arms,  tried  to  struggle  with 
her  through  the  press. 

'What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Forsyth, — what  has 
happened  ? ' 

It  was  Captain  Freere  who  spoke ;  he  had  re- 
appeared by  her  side,  and  instantly  relieved  her 
of  her  burden.  '  Ladies  !  allow  me, — I  will  take  her 
to  the  entrance,  and  get  some  water.' 

All  made  way  sympathetically,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  consternation  the  storm  occasioned,  and  Captain 
Freere  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  Lady  Forsyth 
to  the  doorway,  while  willing  hands  brought  water 
which  Audrey  sprinkled  over  her  face. 

At  that  moment  the  Viceroy's  party  was  passing, 

and  Lady  E  ,  who  was  near  them,  stopped,  and 

said  kindly — 

*  I  am  sorry  your  mother  has  fainted,  it  must  have 
been  the  heat  of  the  coming  storm,  was  it  not.  Miss 
Forsyth  ? ' 

'  Yes  ! '  said  Audrey,  looking  up  gratefully  at  the 
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gracious  speech,  and  instinctively  catching  at  the 
plausible  excuse.  It  was  her  first  social  lie,  poor 
girl,  and  she  knew  it. 

*Do  not  be  anxious,'  went  on  the  sympathetic 
voice,  while  the  speaker  put  a  scent-bottle  into 
Audrey's  hand.  *  Use  this,  it  contains  a  pungent 
restorative,  she  will  soon  revive.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  our  doctor  with  you.  No !  do  not  leave 
Miss  Forsyth,  Captain  Freere,  you  had  better  escort 
Lady  Forsyth  home,  and  Captain  Trevor ' — address- 
ing a  languid  aide-de-camp  by  her  side — *  will  you  find 
Innes,  and  ask  him  to  bring  me  a  report  of  Major 
Deyncourt  as  soon  as  he  can  leave  him.' 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  appreciated 
by  Audrey,  as  Dr.  Innes  was  their  family  medical 
practitioner,  and  much  esteemed  in  Simla. 

He  arrived  in  a  few  minutes,  a  dark-haired  man 
with  kindly,  searching  eyes,  and  after  making  his 

report  to  Lady  E         respecting  the  condition  of 

Major  Deyncourt,  turned  to  Audrey.  *  Your  mother 
is  in  good  hands,'  he  said ;  *  loosen  her  collar  still 
more,  Miss  Forsyth,  and  if  you  will  draw  her  to 
this  side.  Captain  Freere,  where  the  rain  does  not 
beat  in  so  fiercely,  she  will  get  more  air.' 

When  these  directions  were  carried  out.  Lady 
Forsyth  opened  her  eyes, and  asked  in  a  dazed  manner: 

*  Where  is  Harold  ?  was  he  killed  outright,  or  is  ' 

Audrey  stifled  the  rest  of  the  inquiry  with  a  kiss. 

*  If  you  mean  Major  Deyncourt,'  said  Dr.  Innes, 

*  I  have  just  come  from  him,  he  is  by  no  means  dead, 
and  I  trust  has  no  intention  of  dying ;  but  the  poor 
mare  burst  her  heart  over  the  business,  and  all  is  up 
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with  her.  Now  then,  Lady^  Forsyth,  you  must 
pluck  up  !  It  will  soon  be  dangerous  lingering  here  ; 
such  a  tempest  may  destroy  this  stand  at  any  minute, 
and  it  will  not  abate  for  hours.  Every  one  is  going ; 
Captain  Freere  will  procure  you  your  rickshaw,  as  I 
must  return  to  Major  Deyncourt.  Do  you  think  you 
can  summon  up  courage  to  let  them  try  and  drag 
you  up  the  glen  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Forsyth,  her 
natural  spirit  re-asserting  itself  as  she  began  to  realise 
the  situation.    *  It  is  nothing  ;  I  can  go  this  minute.' 

Captain  Freere  returned  with  cloaks  which  he  had 
fetched  for  both  the  ladies. 

*  Mine  is  useless,  thank  you,'  said  Audrey ;  '  I  intend 
to  ride  by  mother's  side,  as  I  came.' 

*  Ride ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  that  is  too  risky ;  let  me 
try  and  find  you  a  spare  rickshaw.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  she  replied,  *  they  will  all  be  wanted, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  mother,  I  will  keep  as  near  as  I  can  to  you 
all  the  way.' 

*  She  speaks  as  if  she  had  been  in  India  all  her  life 
and  I  had  only  just  arrived,'  said  Lady  Forsyth, 
smiling  faintly  as  she  leaned  on  Dr.  Innes's  proffered 
arm. 

'  A  grand  girl !  the  true  child  of  her  mother,'  he 
answered.  He  then  assisted  her  into  her  rickshaw, 
protecting  her  with  wrappers  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements  ;  while  Captain  Freere, 
having  mounted  Audrey  on  her  pony,  sprang  into  his 
own  saddle  by  her  side. 

^Ghora  Chordo !'  he  exclaimed  to  the  syces  who 
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immediately  released  the  heads  of  their  animals.  He 
then  promised  every  man  of  the  jamponis  *  buck- 
sheesh,'  if  they  brought  the  Mem-sahib  safely  home 
through  the  storm.  *  Now  let  us  start  altogether,  you 
keep  behind  the  rickshaw,  Miss  Forsyth,  and  I  will 
bring  up  the  rear.' 

Then  the  struggle  began ;  it  made  Audrey  think 
of  that  realistic  poem  concerning  the  Cataract  of 
Lodore.  Huge  stones,  even  rocks,  loosened  by  the 
tearing  rain,  rolled  past  them,  or  obstructed  their 
ascent.  Trees  creaked  and  bowed,  threatening  their 
heads  with  branches ;  the  lightning  pursued  its  zig- 
zag track  through  the  air,  dazzling  their  vision,  while 
the  thunder  vibrated  with  that  peculiar  snapping 
sound  which  is  supposed  to  denote  the  probability  of 
bolts  falling,  and  instant  annihilation  in  consequence. 

The  poor  jamponis,  with  the  courage  born  of 
their  fatalism — a  gift  of  the  gods  to  hillmen — fought 
their  way  upward,  two  pulling  the  rickshaw  in  front, 
and  three  propelling  it  from  behind.  Often  for 
every  two  steps  gained,  they  slipped  back  one,  and 
had  not  their  feet  been  bare,  and  capable  of  clawing 
the  ground  like  hands,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
effected  the  ascent. 

Once  in  sliding  back  they  startled  Captain  Freere's 
horse,  which  reared,  and  nearly  precipitated  itself 
and  rider  backwards,  down  the  khud. 

*  Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Forsyth,'  he  said  coolly, 
as  he  regained  a  footing. 

Audrey  looked  back  at  him,  and  smiled,  and  he 
felt  abashed  at  his  needless  remark.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  fear  on  her  brave  young  face, 
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her  lips  were  firmly  set,  and  she  was  pale,  but  she 
grasped  the  rein  firmly,  all  soaked  and  slippery  as 
the  leather  had  become  with  water. 

'Rex  is  not  afraid,  is  he?'  she  said,  patting  her 
pony's  steaming  neck.  *  Is  he  not  a  gallant  little 
beast  ?  he  has  not  shied  once  at  those  awful  flashes.' 

*  He  is  almost  as  brave  as  his  mistress,'  was  the 
sincere  reply. 

'  O  Captain  Freere — look  yonder ! '  They  turned 
their  heads  just  in  time  to  see  an  entire  tree,  up- 
rooted as  if  by  some  invisible  grasp,  and  hurled 
down  the  precipice,  with  repeated  crashes,  that  went 
on  till  they  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  thunder. 

Then  came  a  mysterious  lull ;  the  heavy  downpour 
ceased,  and  they  were  veiled  round  with  mist  instead, 
that  seemed  like  the  exhalations  of  the  perspiring 
earth.    Consecutive  conversation  became  easier. 

*  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  grand  scene  before,' 
said  Audrey.  '  Rex  did  shiver  at  that  crash.  It  seems 
as  if  fiends  were  rending  the  world  to  pieces,  and  yet 
they  are  held  in  leash  and  dragged  back  by  a  re- 
straining power.  I  wish  mother  was  well  enough 
to  enjoy  it  as  I  know  she  would.  This  is  terrible 
about  Major  Deyncourt :  do  you  think  he  will  die. 
Captain  Freere  ?  He  is  our  greatest  friend  ;  mother 
knew  him  before  I  was  born  ;  he  is  splendid,  and  as 
brave  as  they  are  made !  do  you  think  he  is  badly 
injured  ? ' 

'  I  really  cannot  say  how  much  damage  is  done, 
Miss  Forsyth.  Dr.  Innes  said  there  was  concussion 
of  the  brain,  also  a  broken  arm,  fortunately  a  simple 
fracture.    The  horse  fell  on  him,  and  died  as  it  fell, 
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he  keeping  fast  to  it,  with  the  reins  clutched  in  his 
hands.  They  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  removing 
them.  His  riding  throughout  was  superb,  for  he  won 
the  race  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  his  animal. 
Poor  beast,  it  died  game.  I  hear  it  belonged  to 
your  mother  ;  is  that  true.  Miss  Forsyth  ? ' 

*  It  did,'  replied  Audrey, '  poor  Clochette !  mother 
was  fond  of  her,  and  will  be  grieved  at  her  death, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  what  Sir  Angus  will  say.' 

'  Sir  Angus  ? '  repeated  Captain  Freere  inquiringly. 

'Oh,  I  mean  my  father,  of  course,'  Audrey  said 
quickly;  *he  purchased  the  mare  through  Major 
Deyncourt,  not  long  ago,  for  mother.' 

Audrey  was  about  to  add,  'And  mother  entered 
Clochette  for  the  race,  unknown  to  him  ' — but  stopped, 
— why  should  she  be  so  willing  to  speak  thus  openly 
to  this  young  officer  whom,  as  yet,  she  scarcely  knew  ? 

'You  must  not  be  too  anxious  about  your 
mother,'  he  observed,  and  the  tone  of  interest  dis- 
armed Audrey. 

'  I  cannot  help  it,'  she  replied.  '  Mother  needs  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  is  well  I  have  arrived  to  look 
after  her ;  she  has  the  heart  of  a  lioness  in  a  fragile 
frame.  Perhaps,  Captain  Freere,  you  don't  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  miles  away  from  some  one 
you  love,  and  deeply  anxious  all  the  time  ? ' 

'Do  I  not,'  he  responded  quickly,  'indeed  I  do. 
My  own  mother  is  paralysed,  Miss  Forsyth,  and 
I  am  her  only  son.' 

'  Paralysed  ?  in  England  ?  have  you  no  sister  to 
look  after  her  ? ' 

'  None,'  he  answered.    '  My  mother's  brain  is  per- 
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fectly  clear,  but  she  cannot  raise  a  hand  to  write 
to  me  at  present,  and  I  have  to  trust  her  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  hirelings.' 

*  Poor  chap  ! '  said  Audrey  gently. 

The  expression  was  crude  to  absurdity,  but  as 
he  looked  down,  and  caught  the  sympathy  glowing 
in  her  eyes.  Captain  Freere  thought  the  world  could 
not  contain  a  sweeter  or  more  lovable  face. 

Audrey  was  not  looking  her  best  either  from  a 
society  point  of  view.  Her  soaked,  white  pique 
jacket  clung  to  her  like  damp  paper,  and  her  collar 
and  tie  had  collapsed  into  irretrievable  pulp.  Her 
hair,  not  naturally  very  curly,  hung  over  her  brows 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  rest  of  it,  loosened 
from  restraining  pins,  reclined  on  her  shoulders  in 
a  dank,  golden  mass.  The  wind  had  twisted  her 
hat  askew,  and  convulsed  its  shape  out  of  recogni- 
tion, the  veil  having  long  ago  departed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pendent  rag  that  dangled  despond- 
ently behind.  This,  Captain  Freere  did  not  regret, 
he  would  have  been  impatient  if  it  had  come 
between  him  and  that  bright,  sweet  glance. 

All  this  time  they  were  struggling  up  a  path  they 
could  scarcely  see,  save  for  a  dark  trail  of  rickshaws 
and  horses  that  were  winding  ahead  of  them.  These 
broke  occasionally  into  view  at  the  turning-points, 
like  shadowy  denizens  in  a  cloudland  of  mist.  Every 
step  the  horses  took  was  impeded  by  sliding  shale 
or  stones,  but  both  animals  climbed  valiantly,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  the  blinding  flashes  the  lightning 
still  volunteered  at  intervals.  The  track  becoming 
somewhat  wider  had  enabled  them  during  the  last 
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part  of  their  conversation  to  ride  side  by  side,  the 
noses  of  their  horses  almost  touching  the  jamponis 
who  were  pushing  the  back  of  Lady  Forsyth's  rick- 
shaw. Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  a  scream,  followed 
by  a  native  howl  of  imprecation,  the  conveyance  had 
capsized,  and  lay  upon  its  side  in  the  mud. 

The  foremost  jamponi  had  stumbled,  and  small 
blame  to  him,  while  one  wheel  of  the  vehicle  had 
been  struck  by  a  piece  of  rock  and  completely  split 
asunder. 

Fortunately  for  Audrey,  Captain  Freere  was  riding 
abreast  of  her  at  the  moment,  for  he  was  able  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  her  scared  pony,  and 
avert  another  catastrophe  which  might  very  easily 
have  happened. 

'  O  mother,  mother,  are  you  hurt  ? ' 

*  Sit  still.  Miss  Forsyth  !    Syce !    Pukro  gorah! 

The  next  instant  Captain  Freere  was  on  his  feet, 
and  was  extricating  the  fallen  lady,  who  to  his 
surprise  did  not  evince  any  terror. 

'  I  am  perfectly  right ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  indeed 
the  shock  seemed  to  have  restored  her  wonted  energy. 
*  Now,  Audrey,  you  understand  the  sort  of  occurrences 
we  ladies  have  to  grow  habituated  to  in  this  country.' 

The  jamponis  were  uninjured,  but  Captain  Freere 
soon  saw  the  rickshaw  was  practically  useless. 

The  people  coming  up  behind  began  to  clamour 
loudly  as  to  the  cause  of  delay,  so  measures  had 
to  be  taken  with  promptitude. 

Audrey  dismounted,  and  before  Lady  Forsyth 
could  anticipate  the  intention,  she  was  lifted  by 
Captain  Freere  and  placed  on  her  daughter's  saddle. 
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'AH  right,  mother  dear!  I  can  walk/  said  the 
drenched  girl  stoutly. 

'Quite  impossible,  Miss  Forsyth,'  said  Captain 
Freere  decisively;  '  excuse  me,  time  presses,'  so  saying 
he  caught  hold  of  her  and  mounted  her  upon  his  own 
horse.  Then  instructing  his  syce  to  lead  Rex,  he 
ordered  the  head-jamponi  to  secure  the  ruined  rick- 
shaw, steadied  Audrey  on  her  awkward  seat  with  one 
hand,  and  trudged  along  by  her  side. 

There  was  no  time  for  expostulations.  The  wind 
had  risen  again,  and  deprived  them  for  a  while  of 
power  to  utter  a  syllable,  the  journey  homeward 
becoming  one  continuous  struggle  with  the  elements. 

At  last  Captain  Freere  contrived  to  stammer  out. 
'  A  hot  bath — and  Peg ! — directly — you  get — home 
— remember.'  He  spoke  with  such  absurd  diffi- 
culty that  Audrey  nearly  over-balanced  herself  with 
laughing. 

'Why — is  toddy — called  a — Peg?'  she  gasped  in 
her  turn  with  difficulty. 

'  It  isn't  toddy — great  Scot ! — every  Griffin  knows 
that ! — Idea — Peg — taken — from — coffin  ! ' 

*  And  pray — what  mean  you  by — Griffin  ? ' 

'  What  crass — ignorance  !  Well — it 's  a  word  to 
express — prettiest — pluckiest — girl — ever — enchanted 
—India ! ' 

'  Indeed  !  Doesn't  sound — complimentary.  To 
my  mind  it  suggests  savagery  and  claws,  some 
borrowed  creature  out  of  antediluvian  epochs  ! ' 

So  the  chaff  went  on  alternately,  and  was  delivered 
as  wind  and  rain  permitted,  Audrey  feeling  much 
cheered  by  her  mother's  apparent  recovery. 
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At  last  with  infinite  labour,  they  regained  the 
Mall,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  riding  upon  that 
admirably  made  road  was  unspeakable.  They  were 
now  in  comparative  safety,  and  made  much  better 
speed  homewards. 

Throughout  the  fury  of  that  day's  tempest,  god 
Eros  had  persisted  in  working  his  degree  of  havoc  ; 
not  wind,  rain,  or  thunder  could  dim  the  radiance 
of  those  roseate  wings  of  his,  as  hovering  above  the 
two  hearts  we  wot  of,  he  shed  the  glamour  over 
at  least  one  of  them  that  love  alone  can  bestow. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Racing  and  polo  may  be  the  making,  as  well  as 
the  marring,  of  our  younger  men,  and  this  was 
recognised  by  the  beloved  commander-in-chief  in 
calmer  moods — though  sometimes  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  could  veto  both  forms  of  recreation 
when,  as  now,  they  often  involved  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  his  smartest  officers.  Major  Deyncourt  hovered 
between  life  and  death,  and  Audrey  again  grew 
anxious  on  her  mother's  account,  for  Lady  Forsyth 
had  relapsed  into  a  stunned  condition,  facing  Sir 
Angus  in  wrath,  with  a  callous  indifference  that  was 
not  assumed.  That  gentleman  was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased with  his  wife.  On  the  chess-board  of  life, 
one  of  his  diplomatic  moves  was  to  keep  his  bishop 
in  reserve.  In  Calcutta,  where  civilians  of  repute 
rank  very  high,  he  was  as  much  respected  in  ecclesi- 
astical as  in  legal  circles,  and  he  did  not  wish  the 
fact  to  percolate  to  the  ear  of  the  bishop,  or  any  of 
his  intimates  among  the  judges  of  the  High  Court, 
that  his  wife  had  been  aiding  and  abetting  a  man  in 
steeple-racing. 

In  entering  her  horse  for  Major  Deyncourt,  she 
had  gone  a  step  too  far,  and  he  told  her  so,  relent- 
lessly adding  that  he  should  keep  a  tighter  hand 
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himself  on  the  curb  for  the  future — though  he  reined 
in  the  purse-strings  securely  enough  already. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  completely  dependent  upon 
her  husband,  having  as  yet  inherited  no  money  of 
her  own.  The  loss  of  the  mare  was  an  annoying 
fiasco  to  Sir  Angus ;  in  respect  to  the  man  who 
lay  at  death's  door  for  riding  it,  he  felt  it  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  positions  were  not  reversed,  and 
the  man  the  killed  animal  I  He  indulged  a  narrow 
feeling  of  contempt  towards  the  military,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  fact  of  his  having  failed  to  pass 
into  Sandhurst  in  his  youth,  owing  to  a  slight 
physical  malformation. 

This  had  been  at  the  time  the  more  galling,  as  his 
brains  would  have  carried  him  through  triumphantly. 

Although  many  years  had  passed,  and  Sir  Angus 
had  gained  honour  and  distinction  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, he  never  forgot,  and  was  a  man  whose  memory 
could  be  relied  on  to  a  fraction. 

When  angry,  he  did  not  pour  out  the  phials  of 
wrath  in  a  torrent :  he  bided  his  time,  and  allowed  it 
to  cool,  and  then  let  it  trickle  forth  by  degrees  in  a 
manner  that  was  the  more  insulting  and  scathing  for 
its  lack  of  vehemence. 

Indelicacy  was  not  the  least  severe  of  his  reflections 
upon  his  wife's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  knowing  it 
would  lash  a  refined  woman  the  more  acutely. 

He  declared  the  loan  of  the  horse,  even  to  an  old 
friend  for  such  a  purpose,  was  sufficient  to  fan  the 
breath  of  scandal,  at  a  moment  when  it  behoved  her 
to  act  with  additional  caution  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  introducing  her  young  daughter  to  the  world. 
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Ysobel  listened  in  silence,  with  all  her  impulsive 
ready  temper  frozen  to  inaction  within  her.  The 
truth  was,  her  mind  was  too  much  racked  with 
suspense  to  attach  the  importance  she  would  have 
otherwise  done  to  her  husband's  displeasure.  Her 
mute  submission  had  the  effect  of  disarming  him 
slightly,  though  he  queried  within  himself,  was  it 
submission  after  all  ? 

His  wife's  grief  for  Major  Deyncourt  did  not  appear 
to  him  excessive,  though  he  knew  she  valued  his 
long  and  proved  friendship  very  highly. 

Sir  Angus  was  not  himself  without  obligations  to 
a  man  so  popular  at  headquarters,  although  their 
paths  did  lie  asunder. 

This  fact  made  him  hate  the  man.  True,  he  had 
never  sought  his  help,  but  Harold  Deyncourt  had 
forced  much  kindness  upon  him  for  many  years,  and 
the  social  world  was  cognisant  of  this,  and  would 
have  deemed  it  the  height  of  ingratitude  in  Sir  Angus 
to  have  turned  on  him  now  he  was  down. 

Meantime  the  condition  of  her  mother  filled  Audrey 
with  alarm.  She  divined  that  she  was  secretly  racked 
with  anxiety  on  Major  Deyncourt's  account,  and  as 
the  crisis  approached,  which  the  doctor  said  meant 
death  or  recovery.  Lady  Forsyth  had  become  the  victim 
of  insomnia,  and  Audrey  knew  the  result  was  almost 
as  critical  to  her  mother  as  to  the  patient  himself 

Therefore  when  Captain  Freere,  who  had  been  un- 
remitting in  his  inquiries  for  the  ladies  since  the  day 
of  disaster,  called  one  afternoon  and  informed  Audrey 
that  the  verdict  was  expected  on  that  date  about 
midnight,  the  girl's  resolution  was  taken.  She 
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would  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  result  to 
her  mother,  be  it  life  or  death.  Any  decision  was 
preferable  to  this  continuous  suspense,  which  made 
her  almost  fear  for  Lady  Forsyth's  reason.  She  had 
been  very  quiet  all  day,  doing  nothing  from  absolute 
weakness  but  lying  watchfully  awake. 

Sir  Angus  came  in  to  dinner,  and  after  a  few  casual 
inquiries  after  his  wife  warned  Audrey  against  giving 
way  to  '  nerves,'  and  then  retired  with  a  new  scientific 
work  to  his  own  apartments. 

The  clock  chimed  a  quarter  past  eleven,  Audrey 
kissed  her  mother,  set  her  faithful  ayah  on  guard, 
then  withdrew  to  her  own  room  and  put  on  her  riding- 
habit. 

Flinging  open  her  window-doors,  she  saw  the 
moonlight  flooding  the  compound  with  a  purity  only 
seen  in  the  East,  silvering  the  trees,  and  endowing 
the  commonest  object  with  a  new  and  mystic 
charm. 

The  only  sound  from  afar  was  the  discordant  cry 
of  jackals  now  near,  now  distant — as  it  was  echoed 
by  each  responding  pack  on  the  prowl  for  provender  ; 
the  only  sound  at  hand,  the  hum  of  a  musquito,  as 
he  strove  to  invade  her  ear ;  also  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
also  on  spoil  intent. 

Captain  Freere  had  told  Audrey  that  Major  Deyn- 
court  was  installed  in  his  Chummery ;  removal  to  his 
own  rooms  at  the  club,  which  was  farther  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  having  been  deemed  too 
dangerous. 

Dr.  Innes  pronounced  Lady  Forsyth  to  be  suffering 
from  mental  shock,  aggravated  now  by  suspense,  and 
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had  urged  relief  to  tension  of  mind,  as  the  only 
possibility  of  inducing  sleep. 

Audrey  had  no  one  to  trust  with  a  message,  and 
any  exaggerated  report  of  Major  Deyncourt's  con- 
dition would  only  aggravate  her  mother's  danger. 
She  felt  she  must  ascertain  the  truth  herself  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  she  had  told  her  bearer  to 
have  her  pony  in  readiness  at  this  hour,  and  soon 
spied  a  turbaned  figure  salaaming  in  the  moonlight, 
and  gesticulating  to  her  that  her  order  had  been 
carried  into  effect. 

l  o  escape  from  the  bungalow  was  an  affair  of  a 
few  instants,  no  one  knew  of  her  intention  except 
the  bearer,  and  she  thought  she  had  secured  his 
discretion  by  a  gift.  Once  mounted  she  dismissed 
her  syce,  and  rode  out  of  the  compound,  and  into 
the  silver  moonlight  alone. 

How  glorious  it  was !  She  could  have  read  the 
smallest  print  by  the  brilliant  light  that  brightened 
her  path,  and  as  she  rode  quietly  down  the  winding 
khud,  and  passed  in  and  out  of  mysterious  shadows, 
cast  by  the  tangled  trees,  she  felt  awed  and  almost 
chilled  by  the  statuesque  beauty  of  everything  around 
her. 

Occasionally  the  oil  lamps  that  indicated  the 
distant  bazaars  gleamed  out  softly,  like  gigantic 
glow  -  worms,  nestling  amidst  the  khuds  ;  and 
glimpses  of  the  plains  were  revealed  in  outlying 
stretches,  till  the  eye  lost  them  in  regions  of  mist- 
veiled  possibilities  that  the  mind  failed  to  grasp. 

Of  what  moment,  Audrey  thought,  was  her 
ephemeral  existence,  compared  to  the  welfare  of 
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these  vast  regions  that  looked  to  England  for  juris- 
diction and  for  peace !  Bright  and  joyous  as  was 
the  girl's  nature,  she  had  her  times  of  thought.  She 
had  enjoyed  and  mentally  digested  history,  and  she 
believed  that  this  vast  realm  had  come  gradually 
under  the  sway  of  her  country's  sceptre,  not  so  much 
by  conquest  and  aggression,  as  so  many  thought,  as 
by  the  inevitable  reaction  from  oppression  that  forces 
the  crude  intelligence  to  cling  to  a  higher  law  of 
justice  and  release. 

'To  think  that  our  tight  little  island  owns  this 
empire,  in  which  it  could  easily  turn  somersault,' 
she  mused,  and  then  she  pulled  up  Rex,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  in  the  solemn  hush  of  moonlight,  and 
realised  the  relief  faith  lends  when  it  recognises  the 
supreme  fact,  that  however  fiercely  religions  may  clash 
and  differ,  one  Almighty,  Allah  Father,  reigns  in 
love  over  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  Rex  giving  a 
violent  swerve,  and  there  before  her,  coiled  upon  the 
path,  she  saw  the  first  snake  she  had  encountered 
in  India.  The  cobra  is  rare  in  Simla,  but  Audrey 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it,  for  it  raised  its 
hood,  swaying  it  from  side  to  side,  and  hissed,  then 
sneaked  across  the  road  with  sinuous  grace,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  an  ilex-tree. 

It  was  gone,  but  the  trail  of  the  serpent  had  passed 
through  Eden,  and  changed  the  tenor  of  the  girl's 
thoughts ;  she  shuddered,  and  rode  on  more  quickly. 
Audrey  had  learned  to  find  her  way  about  the 
station  by  this  time,  and  took  the  necessary  turnings 
without  error,  until  the  roof  of  the  Chummery  ap- 
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peared  in  view  below,  then  turning  aside,  she  rode 
cautiously  down  the  steep  declivity  that  led  to  its 
doors. 

That  she  was  committing  a  most  unconventional 
breach  of  etiquette  never  occurred  to  her ;  she  only 
thought  the  reason  that  brought  her  was  quite  good 
enough  inasmuch  as  it  concerned  her  mother.  The 
bungalow  seemed  absolutely  deserted. 

^Qui  hail '  she  cried,  reining  in  close  to  the  veranda, 
but  there  was  no  response.  In  a  bare  court  beyond, 
a  tennis-net  swung  idly,  its  meshes  outlined  in  ex- 
aggerated shadows  on  the  ground. 

Presently  a  window  unclosed,  and  some  one  stepped 
out  on  the  veranda.  It  was  Captain  Freere.  He 
stared  for  a  moment  with  incredulous  eyes. 

'  Great  Scot !  was  it  possible,'  he  thought,  *  that  his 
mind,  which  had  been  occupied  with  the  girl,  as  he 
watched  by  his  sick  friend,  had  actually  conjured  up 
a  manifestation  of  her,  bodily,  before  his  astonished 
eyes  ? ' 

*  I  am  myself — no  spirit.  Captain  Freere — so,' — with 
a  bright  smile — *  keep  your  hair  on — or  rather  smooth 
it  down  again.  The  reason  I  am  here  is  quite  simple. 
It  is  past  midnight,  and  I  have  come  to  hear  the  verdict, 
be  quick  and  give  it,'  she  added  anxiously.  *  Has  the 
crisis  passed  that  you  expected  ?    Yes — or  No  ? ' 

*  It  has,'  stammered  Captain  Freere,  struggling  to 
overcome  his  intense  surprise,  and  hastening  to  her 
side.  *  Major  Deyncourt  will  live.  Miss  Forsyth,  he 
is  extremely  weak,  but  we  all  agree  in  pronouncing 
him  saved,  and  he  will  recover  with  great  care.  He 
shall  have  it,  never  fear.    I  have  constituted  myself 
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head-nurse.  So  you  actually  came  all  this  way  to 
ascertain  the  truth  ?  Won't  you  come  in  and  rest  ? 
Let  me  assist  you  down.' 

*  No,  thanks,  I  will  not  dismount,  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  such  good  news.  I  must  ride  home  at  once. 
You  believe  in  ghosts  now,  don't  you  ?  Good-night.' 

*  Wait  a  moment,  Miss  Forsyth,  I  shall  not  let  you 
return  alone,  even  if  you  came  in  such  an  unlooked- 
for  fashion.' 

But  a  renewed  'good-night'  was  all  she  vouch- 
safed, with  a  merry  laugh,  as  she  turned  her  pony's 
head  homewards. 

To  give  some  directions  within ;  then  failing  to 
rouse  his  sleepy  syce,  saddle  his  own  horse,  and 
start  off,  was  to  Beresford  Freere  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  he  had  a  smart  ride  to  overtake  Audrey, 
who  had  put  as  much  space  as  possible  between  them. 

*  I  could  not  permit  you  to  return  unescorted,'  he 
said,  when  at  last  he  drew  up  beside  her. 

*  Why  not  ?  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  deserted 
your  post,'  said  Audrey,  showing  her  pearly  teeth  in 
a  faint  smile  ;  *  and  I  highly  disapprove  of  it ;  doctors 
are  not  always  reliable  nurses,  it  seems  !  As  to  the 
ride,  it  is  nothing,  especially  now  I  have  such  good 
news  to  carry.' 

'  Major  Deyncourt  is  highly  honoured  by  so  much 
interest,'  Captain  Freere  observed  jealously.  '  Lucky 
beggar !  I  quite  envy  him.' 

'  Indeed,  it  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  him  either 
as  it  has  with  my  mother.  If  I  had  had  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  Jakko  and  interview  the  monkey  king,  I  should 
have  done  just  the  same.    Major  Deyncourt  is  my 
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mother's  oldest  friend,  and  I  did  it  to  relieve  her 
anxiety.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  in  love  with  him 
from  my  cradle  upwards.  But  is  not  the  other  reason 
sufficient  for  my  conduct?'  she  concluded  peremp- 
torily. 

*  Oh !  of  course — more  than  sufficient  for  Miss 
Forsyth  to  defy  les  convenances.  May  I  ask  if  Sir 
Angus  is  aware  of  it  ? ' 

*  Good  gracious  !  not  for  the  world,'  she  cried.  *  I 
should  never  hear  the  last  of  it !  Both  my  parents 
think  I  am  in  bed  fast  asleep  long  before  this.  If 
you  are  going  to  turn  informer  against  me,  Captain 
Freere,  I  declare  I  will  never  speak  another  syllable 
to  you  as  long  as  I  have  any  being  ! '  and  she  whipped 
up  Rex  pretty  smartly. 

Beresford  rarely  smiled,  but  when  he  did  so,  it 
was  a  smile  that  lighted  up  his  whole  face,  and  made 
him,  while  it  lasted,  undeniably  handsome. 

*  Gently,  Miss  Forsyth  !  Poor  Rex,  I  sympathise 
with  him.  How  can  you  suppose  I  would  incur  such 
a  penalty,  even  if  I  was  inclined  to  betray  you,  which 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  not.  I  think  it  was  very 
sporting  of  you,  even  if  not  very  wise,  to  defy  Mrs. 
Grundy  for  such  a  good  cause,  and  I  would  cut  off 
my  right  hand  rather  than  mention  it' 

Audrey  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  '  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  have  not  disappointed  me.  Captain  Freere,  in 
my  good  opinion  so  far.  Tell  me,  now,'  she  added 
earnestly,  *  would  you  not  have  done  as  much  if 
you  could  have  saved  your  mother  some  anxious 
hours  ? ' 

'  Rather ! '  he  responded  heartily. 
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'  Then  we  have  one  bond  in  common — we  love  our 
mothers ! '  and  she  drew  up,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

'  Good-night,'  she  said.  *  See,  here  is  our  house  ; 
there  is  no  need  of  your  escort  any  farther,  and 
I  prefer  to  re-enter  as  I  came  out,  alone.  Good-night 
once  more,  and  thank  you  ever  so.' 

Captain  Freere  pressed  the  little  hand  extended 
to  him,  and  watched  her  disappear  down  the  steep 
path  that  led  to  the  compound.  Then  turning, 
he  retraced  his  steps  disconsolately.  'She  would 
have  done  the  same,'  he  quoted,  'if  she  had  been 
obliged  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Jakko  and  inter- 
view the  monkey-man, — that 's  highly  flattering  ! 
Yet  when  I  saw  her  waiting  on  her  pony  in  the 

moonlight  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  Beres- 

ford,  your  name  should  be  decidedly  Ass,  writ  large ! ' 
He  threw  a  loose  rein  on  his  horse's  neck,  and 
lighting  a  consolatory  cigar,  rode  slowly  home  to 
his  post  by  his  patient's  side. 

Meanwhile  Audrey,  after  experiencing  some  trouble 
in  rousing  her  slumbering  syce,  who  awaited  her,  coiled 
up  in  his  blanket,  execrating  the  energy  of  his  English 
missy-sahib — entered  the  house,  and  discarding  her 
habit,  threw  a  wrapper  round  her,  and  going  softly 
into  her  mother's  room,  kneeled  down  by  the  side  of 
her  bed. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  lying  perfectly  still  as  she  had 
left  her,  but  with  patient,  widely-open  eyes,  on  the 
rack  for  tidings. 

The  ayah,  who  watched,  crouched  behind  her,  rose, 
and  after  salaaming  '  missy-sahib,'  shook  her  head 
despondently. 
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Lady  Forsyth  held  out  her  hand  to  Audrey,  who 
clasped  and  fondled  it. 

*  Mother  dear,  I  bring  you  news — good  news.  Do 
you  think  you  can  bear  it  ? ' 

Her  mother's  grasp  tightened  expectantly. 

'Major  Deyncourt  is  better;  he  will  live  now, 
mother  dear.  The  doctors  say  he  is  no  longer  in 
danger ;  the  crisis  has  passed,  and  he  is  safe.  I  have 
the  news  by  special  messenger.  Is  it  not  good  news, 
mother  ? ' 

For  answer  Ysobel  bent  her  head  on  her  daughter's 
breast,  then  with  a  deep  sigh,  expressive  of  intense 
relief,  burst  into  a  flood  of  restoring  tears. 

And  Audrey,  soothing  her  on  her  bosom,  as  she 
had  often  been  soothed  herself  when  a  little  child, 
thanked  God  at  last  to  find  the  sobbing  cease,  and 
seeing  the  eyelids  close,  knew  that  her  mother  had 
passed  from  her  own  arms  into  those  of  a  life-restoring 
sleep ! 


CHAPTER  VII 


Audrey  congratulated  herself  that  her  midnight 
expedition  remained  unknown,  but  she  reckoned 
without  her — bearer. 

In  her  ingenuousness  she  believed  her  judicious 
administration  of  *  bakshish'  had  silenced  him,  but 
she  had  yet  to  learn,  in  common  with  many  another 
European,  that  there  is  a  phase  of  character  common 
to  the  native  that  accepts  bakshish  for  silence,  and 
more  bakshish  as  an  incentive  to  speech  on  the  same 
topic ! 

Sir  Angus  was  not  above  receiving  information 
from  his  servants,  or  even  rewarding  them  for  it  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary.  Ali,  the  bearer,  thought  that 
in  case  his  missy's  secret  leaked  out,  the  safest  course 
for  himself  would  be  to  confess  it  beforehand ;  so  he 
deliberately  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  escapade  to 
the  Burra  Sahib  himself! 

Sir  Angus  was  profoundly  astonished,  though  he 
did  not  evince  it.  He  never  for  one  moment  deemed 
his  daughter  capable  of  a  clandestine  love  affair ; 
he  knew  the  vulgarity  of  such  an  action  was  far  from 
her  nature,  but  he  would  not  tolerate  her  conduct 
without  adequate  explanation. 

He  was  still  more  discomposed  when  Ali  told  him 
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he  had,  in  his  great  anxiety  for  the  missy-sahib's 
safety,  himself  ventured  to  '  shadow '  her,  and  that  he 
had  seen  her  take  the  turning  that  led  her  direct  to 
the  bachelors'  Chummery. 

The  only  satisfaction  Sir  Angus  derived  from  the 
Gymkhana  incident  lay  in  the  fact  that  from  that  day 
could  be  dated  Captain  Freere's  marked  attentions  to 
his  daughter. 

The  young  man  found  favour  in  his  eyes 
from  his  irreproachable  antecedents,  and,  above  all, 
because  he  was  heir  to  a  property  that  was  still 
valuable,  in  Ireland. 

Providence  had  disappointed  Sir  Angus  in  not 
bestowing  on  him  a  son,  and  all  through  her  child- 
hood Audrey  had  been  a  living  chagrin.  It  was 
different  now.  He  was  proud  of  so  presentable  a 
daughter,  and  meant  her  to  atone  for  her  sex  by 
making  an  eligible  marriage  eventually. 

That  she  should  have  committed  such  an  un- 
called-for act  of  indiscretion  as  this  midnight  visit 
to  a  bachelors'  Chummery  overwhelmed  him  with 
annoyance.  What  had  he  done  that  his  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  his  family  should  be  crossed,  and 
perhaps  frustrated,  by  the  impulsive  acts  of  these 
two  illogical  women  ?  In  his  own  eyes,  Sir  Angus 
was  a  martyr  perpetually  offered  up  in  sacrifice  on 
his  own  hearthstone. 

At  breakfast,  as  Audrey  sat  alone  with  her  father, 
she  thought  his  brow  was  unusually  lowering,  but 
she  was  so  accustomed  to  his  fits  of  moroseness  and 
taciturnity  that  she  did  not  attach  any  undue  import- 
ance to  it. 
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When,  however,  he  summoned  her  to  a  private 
conference  in  his  sanctum,  she  saw  something  was 
amiss,  and  grew  apprehensive.  She  was  soon  made 
aware  that  the  perfidious  Ali  had  been  false  to  her. 

*  So  I  hear  my  daughter  has  been  constituting  her- 
self the  heroine  of  a  midnight  adventure  ! '  Sir  Angus 
began  in  the  cutting  tone  her  mother  and  she  knew 
so  well.  '  I  hope  the  bachelor  hosts  at  the  Chummery 
showed  themselves  duly  impressed  by  the  great  honour 
vouchsafed  them.  May  I  venture  to  inquire  the  object 
of  this  nocturnal  exploit,  Audrey  ? ' 

Audrey  controlled  herself,  and  answered  unfalter- 
ingly, *  Certainly,  father.  I  went  to  inquire  after 
Major  Deyncourt,  and  learn  whether  he  had  survived 
the  crisis  the  doctors  expected  at  that  hour.' 

*  Indeed !  And  may  I  ask,  were  there  no  chuprassis 
available  early  in  the  morning  who  could  have  been 
employed  to  transmit  your  inquiries  ?  Was  it  neces- 
sary for  my  daughter  to  turn  out  alone  and  unat- 
tended, and  to  place  herself  in  a  compromising 
situation  before  the  eyes  of  Simla  ?  Was  this  your 
mother's  suggestion  ? — I  insist  upon  knowing.' 

*  Indeed  it  was  not,  father,'  Audrey  replied  vehe- 
mently. *  It  was  my  own  idea  entirely.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  blame  mother.  If  you  do,  you  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  her  of  it' 

*  And  what  possible  motive — if  a  woman  ever  has 
one — could  you  find  for  such  a  mad  freak  ? ' 

Audrey  hesitated.  Some  instinct  warned  her  not 
to  explain  how  the  very  life  of  her  mother  had  hung 
upon  the  receipt  of  news.  Indeed,  if  she  had,  it  would 
probably  have  been  incomprehensible  to  Sir  Angus. 
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There  were  some  things  he  was  not  clever  enough,  or 
perhaps  too  clever,  to  understand,  and  one  thing  was 
— a  woman's  nerves.  He  never  believed  in  the  serious- 
ness of  his  wife's  ailments ;  he  thought  it  was  an 
occupation  to  her,  and  even  a  recreation,  to  play  the 
part  of  invalid  occasionally. 

'  I  did  it  on  my  own  account,'  went  on  Audrey — 
let  us  hope  her  recording  angel  was  not  too  strict, — 
*  simply  because  I  am  very  fond  of  my  godfather, 
and  could  not  rest  in  my  anxiety  to  know  if  he  would 
live  or  die.  I  grant  you,  father,  it  was  a  foolish 
action,  but  it  is  one  that  is  never  likely  to  occur 
again.' 

*  Foolish  !  I  beg  to  inform  you  it  was  culpable. 
You  exposed  yourself  to  gross  misconstruction  by 
the  act;  and  as  to  its  not  occurring  again,  I  will 
take  care  that  no  daughter  of  mine  shall  so  delibe- 
rately disgrace  a  name  she  should  honour.  Who 
did  you  see  at  the  Chummery  ? ' 

*  I  saw  Captain  Freere,  and  then  rode  home  with- 
out dismounting,  and  he  escorted  me.' 

Sir  Angus  took  up  an  envelope,  and  tore  and 
re-tore  it  into  minute  particles,  and  Audrey  recog- 
nised this  as  a  sign  of  intense  irritation.  At  those 
moments  he  always  caught  hold  of  something  to 
destroy,  and  did  so  not  passionately  but  deliberately, 
as  an  old  inquisitor  of  Spain  might  have  dismem- 
bered a  victim,  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
adjustment  of  parts. 

*  Surely,'  he  continued,  *  your  mother  cannot  have 
had  you  reared  in  such  ignorance  of  class  etiquette 
that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  girl  ever 
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recovers  status  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world — like 
Captain  Freere,  for  instance — who  places  herself  in  a 
compromising  situation  ? ' 

Audrey  flushed  hotly.  Sir  Angus  had  intended 
this  shaft  to  strike  home,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
result  when  he  looked  at  her.  The  girl  valued 
Captain  Freere's  good  opinion,  that  was  evident. 

The  possibility  that  he,  too,  might  view  her  conduct 
in  this  light  decidedly  pained  her,  but  she  took  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  her  father  had  magnified 
the  enormity  of  her  act,  so  she  answered  with 
spirit — 

*  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  be  vexed  with  me, 
father,  but  no  right  to  imply  that  I  did  anything 
degrading.' 

*  And  which  is  the  more  competent  judge,  may  I 
ask — you  or  I  ?  ' 

Sir  Angus  was  said  to  possess  a  pair  of  eyes  like 
gimlets ;  and  as  such  he  exercised  them  on  his 
daughter  as  he  spoke.  Then,  after  a  pause,  '  I 
think  you  will  scarcely  venture  to  reply  to  that 
question,  Audrey.  I  tell  you  your  action  was 
derogatory  to  the  last  degree,  and  if  I  believed 
your  mother  had  by  any  means  countenanced 
it  ' 

*  Father !  I  may  have  fibbed  to  you  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  but  do  you  believe  I  have  ever  told  you 
a  deliberate  lie  ' 

The  question  rang  out  like  a  clarion-call,  and 
arrested  his  words. 

*  No,'  he  grudgingly  admitted ;  *  I  do  not  think 
you  capable  of  that,  Audrey.' 
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*  Then,  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  again,  my 
mother  had  no  part  in  the  affair,  and  even  now 
is  absolutely  ignorant  of  it.  I  would  not  tell  her, 
because  I  knew  I  should  never  get  her  consent  to  go  ; 
blame  me  as  much  as  you  like,  but  leave  her  name 
out  of  it,  I  beg  of  you.' 

Sir  Angus  was  perforce  convinced  by  her  earnest- 
ness ;  besides,  he  credited  his  wife  with  some  sense 
as  a  wom.an  of  the  world,  though  he  always  dreaded 
her  being  carried  away  by  her  impulses.  He  reflected 
silently  for  some  moments,  enjoying  the  suspense  he 
was  occasioning,  till  he  had  repieced  the  fragments 
of  the  envelope  as  accurately  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Chinese  puzzle  ;  then  he  rose,  and  said  impres- 
sively— 

*  I  believe  you,  Audrey,  but  I  shall  exact  a  promise 
that  you  will  never  so  transgress  the  rules  of  decorum 
again,  and  I  only  hope  you  have  not  already  wrecked 
your  own  future  in  Simla.  Now,  give  me  your 
promise.' 

'  I  promise,'  said  Audrey  quietly ;  '  but  I  promise, 
subject  always  to  my  mother.' 

Sir  Angus  was  amazed  at  her  temerity  ;  it  was 
rare  indeed  that  any  one  ventured  to  make  conditions 
with  him. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  your  mother's 
name  into  the  question  ?  Is  it  possible  you  do  not 
realise  that  I  am  her  master,  and  yours  ? ' 

'You  have  done  your  utmost  to  make  us  both 
understand  that,  father ;  but  I  am  no  longer  a  child. 
I  will  obey  you  in  all  things,  but  with  this  reserva- 
tion, that  if  my  mother's  welfare  ever  necessitated  it, 
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I  would  disobey  you  unhesitatingly,  transgress  the 
rules  of  decorum ;  and,  if  need  be,  defy  you.' 

Before  Sir  Angus  could  recover  sufficiently  from 
his  surprise  to  answer  her,  Audrey  had  turned  away, 
and  passed  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Major  Deyncourt  recovered  slowly  but  surely, 
and  Simla  was  apparently  too  much  engrossed  in 
its  gaieties  to  make  any  further  comment  on  the 
accident.  The  season  opened  with  its  usual  Birth- 
day ball,  and  that  Omnium  gatherum  was  a  brilliant 
success. 

Lady  Forsyth  did  not  choose  the  occasion  to  give 
Audrey  her  first  introduction  into  society,  preferring 
that  her  daughter  should  make  her  debut  at  Vice- 
Regal  Lodge,  when  there  was  a  smaller  and  more 
select  assembly.  So  this  was  done,  and  Audrey 
charmed  most  people  by  her  ingenuous  appreciation 
and  nai've  enjoyment  of  her  new  surroundings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Birthday  ball,  Sir  Angus 
gave  a  small  dinner-party.  The  guests  were  chiefly  his 
own  contemporaries  in  age  and  profession,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Freere,  who  had  the  felicity 
of  taking  Audrey  in  to  dinner,  and  acting  as  her 
cavalier  and  escort  to  the  ball  afterwards.  Lady 
Forsyth  was  a  charming  hostess,  one  of  those  women 
who,  in  spite  of  delicacy  of  health,  always  rise  to  the 
occasion  with  perfect  ease. 

Sir  Angus  knew  this,  and  triumphed  in  it.  As  a 
host,  he  was  himself  distinguished,  for  he  adapted 
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his  manner  admirably  to  the  ton  by  which  he 
happened  to  be  surrounded.  He  was  considered 
handsome,  when  the  lamplight  made  his  closely- 
cropped,  iron-grey  hair  glisten  becomingly ;  it  en- 
hanced, by  contrast,  his  dark,  deeply-set  eyes,  and 
the  rich  brown  tinting  of  his  short-clipped  beard  and 
moustache.  His  figure  was  spoilt  by  not  being  broad 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  the  droop  of  his 
sloping  shoulders  had  procured  him  the  name  of 
'  Scissars,'  from  a  Government  wag  in  office. 

He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  his  wife  was  win- 
ning the  approbation,  as  well  as  the  attention,  of  the 
honourable  member  of  Council  who  was  seated  by 
her  side.  Sir  Angus  knew  Ysobel  was  not  a  deeply- 
read  woman,  but  she  was  clever  at  adapting  such 
information  as  she  possessed,  and  securing  good 
interest  for  it ;  this  was  a  quality  he  valued  far  more, 
and  recognised  in  her,  when  he  married  her.  Then 
she  dressed  with  perfect  taste,  and  gained  him  kudos 
at  the  head  of  his  table,  so  that  he  congratulated 
himself  on  these  occasions  on  the  supreme  judgment 
that  had  influenced  his  choice,  and  emerged,  for  a 
few  hours,  from  his  normal  condition  of  the  domestic 
martyr. 

*  I  hear  you  are  on  the  committee  just  organised  in 
reference  to  the  Indian  currency  question.  Sir  Digby,' 
Lady  Forsyth  remarked  to  the  well-preserved,  antique 
gentleman  by  her  side,  Sir  Digby  Lestrange,  a  courtly 
old  man  with  a  goodly  display  of  orders.  The 
gentlemen  wore  full  uniform,  on  account  of  the  ball 
afterwards,  which  they  were  expected  to  attend. 

*  It  is  rather  premature  to  make  that  assertion, 
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Lady  Forsyth,  but  I  believe  I  am  destined  to  have 
that  honour.  The  committee  is  not  yet  fully  con- 
stituted ;  the  choice  of  the  secretary  has  not  been 
decided,  and  I  am  hoping  it  will  fall  upon  your 
husband.' 

*  I  thought  the  Government  had  chosen  Mr. 
Carnegie,  the  manager  of  the  National  Bank  of 
India  ? '  remarked  Lady  Forsyth  inquiringly. 

'  Speaking  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  I  hope 
it  will  be  Carnegie,'  put  in  Sir  Angus,  as  he  sedulously 
attended  to  the  requirements  of  Lady  Lestrange, 
whose  coiffure  proclaimed  itself  a  wig,  and  whose 
whole  soul  appeared  concentrated  on  the  science 
of  gastronomy.  *  In  my  opinion  they  could  not 
find  a  man  more  especially  adapted  for  the 
post.' 

*  You  are  right,  with  one  exception,'  said  Sir  Digby, 
with  a  meaning  glance  towards  his  host. 

'  I  fear  I  am  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  duties  of 
this  committee,'  went  on  Lady  Forsyth  with  her 
winning  smile  ;  '  will  not  you  enlighten  me  ? ' 

Sir  Digby  was  delighted  to  fulfil  her  request,  and 
Lady  Forsyth  pleased  him,  as  she  meant  to  do,  by 
preferring  it. 

Pretty  women  did  not,  as  a  rule,  evince  any  interest 
in  the  Indian  Currency,  which  was  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Sir  Digby's  existence  at  the  present 
time. 

*The  duties  of  the  committee  will  be  hetero- 
geneous,' he  explained.  '  We  shall  have  to  deliberate 
upon  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
submit  any  modifications  we  may  deem  advisable ;  a 
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most  onerous  undertaking  when  there  are  so  many 
points  liable  to  cause  divergence  of  view.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  system  of  exchange,  for  instance.' 

'  All  I  feel  sure  of,'  said  Lady  Forsyth,  '  is,  that  we 
are  in  urgent  need  of  a  staple  system  established 
between  this  country  and  England.  It  is  a  crying 
evil  that  the  present  reduced  rate  should  continue.' 

*  Ably  expressed,  my  dear  lady,  but  think  for  one 
moment  what  such  a  step  involves.  Meddling  with 
the  currency  entails  a  serious  effect  on  the  internal 
trade  of  India.' 

'The  first  step  is  always  a  matter  of  cost,  Sir 
Digby.' 

'  Very  true ;  I  see  you  are  thinking  of  the  adage, 
but  in  this  case  we  dare  not  add,  ce  n'est  que  le 
premier^ 

*  If  all  reformers  had  sat  down  to  count  the  cost 
of  first  steps,  we  should  not  hold  India  now,  and  the 
world  would  be  the  poorer  of  every  heroic  deed.' 

*  I  see,  Lady  Forsyth,  that  you  partake  of  the 
nature  of  heroines  who  inspire.' 

'  Altering  the  currency  does  not  only  affect  trade, 
but  taxation  also,'  observed  Sir  Angus ;  '  that  is 
the  question  which  presents  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties.' 

'  In  fact,  as  you  know,  in  winding  a  skein  of  silk,' 
continued  Sir  Digby,  'it  is  the  one  strand  that 
escapes  attention  that  hopelessly  entangles  the 
whole.  It  is  so  lamentably  easy  to  drop  that  little 
thread,  and  so  damnably — pardon  the  expression — 
difficult  to  pick  it  up  again.' 

*  I  see  you  are  better  initiated  in  our  feminine 
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occupations  than  I  am  in  the  currency  question/ 
laughed  Lady  Forsyth. 

*  Only  enough  for  the  purpose  of  analogy,  I  assure 
you/  returned  Sir  Digby.  *  If  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  baffled  in  untying  the  Gordian  Knot,  it  can 
always  cut  it,  but  then  so  can  any  fool.  Instead  of 
this,  it  wisely  pauses,  and  before  the  fateful  shears 
descend,  calls  a  committee  to  disentangle  it.  The 
responsibility  is  immense.  Meanwhile  the  chosen 
members — thank  Heaven  for  the  free  use  of  tongues 
and  pens — take  courage,  and  report  any  modifica- 
tions that  strike  them  from  their  various  spheres,  as 
relevant  on  the  main  points  at  issue.  A  course  of 
wisdom,  do  you  not  think  so.  Sir  Angus  ? ' 

*  Providing  such  suggestions  are  relevant,'  he 
answered.  '  If  otherwise,  I  think  the  sagacious  goose 
who  raised  a  cackle  over  her  golden  egg  would  have 
done  more  wisely  to  have  covered  it  silently  with  her 
feathers.' 

*  Yet  it  was  a  cackle  that  saved  Rome,  Sir  Angus, 
that  is  the  one  fact  in  history  I  never  forget.' 

The  lady  who  made  this  original  observation  was 
seated  on  the  left  of  her  host.  She  was  a  graceful 
woman,  with  a  swan  neck,  and  a  superb  figure,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  melted  and  poured  into  an 
exquisite  Parisian  gown.  Her  golden  hair,  which 
nature  would  scarcely  have  accentuated  so  strongly  in 
colour,  was  tightly  coiled  into  a  pile  on  the  very  top 
of  her  head,  terminating  in  the  fashionable  '  handle.' 
This  had  the  effect  of  a  cover,  which  certainly,  if 
lifted,  would  not  have  exposed  a  superfluity  of  brains 
beneath  the  scalp. 
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'  I  don't  care  what  the  Government  does,'  continued 
this  fair  lady, '  as  long  as  it  gives  us  some  more  money. 
If  we  were  only  Russians  we  should  skin  the  natives 
properly.  The  present  condition  of  the  rupee  is  too 
ghastly.  If  /  was  the  Government,  and  any  goose 
gave  me  a  golden  egg  like  India,  I  should  kill  it  at 
once  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  hatch  me  scorpions. 
But  then,  you  know,  I  never  can  wait  for  anything.' 

'  You  have  no  need  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Golightly,'  said  her 
host  gallantly.  '  Everything  comes  to  you  unbidden 
— even  old  age,'  he  added  to  himself  viciously. 

But  she  did  not  see  the  mockery  in  the  penetrating 
eyes  that  were  fixed  on  her  artificial  face,  and  smiled 
at  him,  well  pleased  with  the  compliment 

'No,  Sir  Angus,  not  quite  everything,'  she  responded, 
drawing  as  deep  a  sigh  as  the  exigency  of  her  tight 
bodice  would  permit.  '  My  latest  consignment  of 
frocks  from  Paris  has  actually  been  detained  by  those 
brutal  Customs.' 

*  Can  I  believe  it,  when  I  look  at  you  at  the  present 
moment?'  demanded  Sir  Angus,  knowing  a  tribute 
to  her  costume  was  ever  welcome  to  the  vanity  of 
the  woman  he  addressed. 

'  Alas,  it  is  only  too  true.  Sir  Angus !  The  very 
dress  I  was  to  have  worn  to-night  is  amongst 
them.' 

*  Then  let  us  be  thankful,  lest  we  should  have  been 
too  effectually  dazzled.' 

*  I  only  regret  it  on  the  score  of  your  party.  Any 
old  rag,  provided  the  bodice  is  smart,  is  good  enough 
for  the  Birthday  ball.  Such  a  crush,  one  is  scarcely 
seen  at  it.    I  must  venture  to  remark,'  she  added  in 
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a  lower  tone, '  that  your  daughter  is  looking  extremely 
pretty  to-night,  Sir  Angus.' 

He  glanced  in  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  was 
gratified.  Yes,  both  wife  and  daughter  were  decidedly 
doing  him  credit.  Audrey  was  better  than  pretty, 
he  thought ;  she  looked  thoroughbred  and  dis- 
tinguished. 

'  I  am  trying  to  make  out  who  it  is  Audrey 
resembles,'  went  on  Mrs.  Golightly.  '  I  do  not 
think  she  is  really  like  either  of  you.  There  is  a 
fleeting  resemblance  to  some  one  I  know,  but  I 
cannot  fix  it.' 

*  Has  your  son  passed  his  final  examination,  Mrs. 
Golightly?' 

It  was  Lady  Forsyth  who  broke  in  with  the  inquiry. 
She  had  paused  rather  abruptly  in  a  speech  to  Sir 
Digby,  and  was  looking  with  wide-open  eyes  at  her 
guest,  in  which  a  close  observer  might  have  detected 
a  gleam  of  dismay. 

Mrs.  Golightly  was  not  over-pleased  at  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  well-known  joke  in  the  station  that 
she  had  never  alluded  to  her  *  boy '  as  her  son  since 
his  age  had  numbered  five  summers.  It  is  so  incon- 
venient to  have  a  fully  developed  son ;  it  reflects  on 
the  age  of  the  mother  too  accurately. 

'  Oh,  my  boy  has  passed  successfully,'  she  replied 
indifferently;  and  then  the  conversation  became  more 
general. 

Audrey  was  looking  her  loveliest  in  a  simple  white 
satin  frock,  with  a  string  of  opals  set  clear  clasped 
round  her  fair  throat. 

The  opals  were  the  produce  of  that  bet  at  the 
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Gymkhana  that  had  cost  so  much  in  the  winning. 
Audrey  was  an  October  child,  so  her  mother  had 
ventured  to  bestow  her  favourite  jewels  upon  her, 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  which  promises 
exemption  from  ill-luck  to  possessors  of  the  gem 
who  are  born  in  that  month.  Lady  Forsyth  was 
not  without  a  vein  of  superstition  intersecting  her 
character. 

*  I  have  your  promise  for  the  first  waltz,  have  I  not. 
Miss  Forsyth  ? '  inquired  Captain  Freere  when  dinner 
was  nearly  over. 

*  Yes,  if  I  dance  it,'  she  replied  frankly.  *  Mother 
thinks  the  crowd  will  be  too  great,  besides,  I  am 
bent  on  doing  a  great  deal  of  watching  and  observing 
this  evening.  How  I  shall  miss  my  godfather!  He 
had  promised  to  cicerone  me ;  he  knows  every  one, 
and  would  have  done  it  so  splendidly.' 

Beresford  looked  rather  crestfallen. 

*  I  was  selfishly  rejoicing  in  his  loss  as  my  gain. 
I  fear  I  shall  prove  a  poor  substitute,  but  I  hope  you 
will  take  me  on  trial.' 

*  As  a  godfather  ? '  Audrey  laughed  merrily.  '  What 
a  rQ-sponsor-hility  for  you.  Captain  Freere  ! ' 

*  Be  careful,  Miss  Forsyth.  Your  father  narrowly 
missed  hearing  that  amazing  pun.' 

*  Mother  is  rising.  I  am  glad,  for  I  am  dying  to 
be  off.    I  wonder  if  our  rickshaws  are  ready  ? ' 

There  was  yet  another  lady  present  who  was 
wondering  the  same  thing.  She  was  a  young  married 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  general,  who  was  absent  on 
duty  from  Simla,  and  she  had  been  taken  in  to  dinner 
by  a  silent  judge,  and  had  loathed  her  position  accord- 
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ingly.  The  judge,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remarks,  which  he  threw  out  spasmodically,  was 
absorbed  in  solving  some  abstruse  mental  problem. 
He  had  the  undipped  civilian  appearance  that  is 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  wife  of  an  officer, 
and,  what  was  still  more  offensive,  seemed  quite  imper- 
vious to  an  affectation  she  indulged,  little  knowing 
it  had  gained  her  a  sobriquet  in  the  station.  The 
lady  was  called  '  Kissy  do,'  from  a  habit  she  had  of 
tilting  back  her  head  and  pursing  her  cherry  lips 
upward,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  angelic  salute. 

Soon  a  succession  of  hooded  vehicles,  propelled 
by  flying  feet,  were  shooting  one  behind  another 
down  the  broad,  moon-lit  road  called  Summer  Hill. 
Captain  Freere  careered  contentedly  on  horseback  by 
Audrey's  side,  as  did  many  another  gallant  knight, 
in  close  attendance  on  his  dame  in  her  rickshaw. 

Then  what  a  brilliant  scene  presented  itself  when 
they  entered  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  and  were  handed 
by  radiant  aides-de-camp  up  the  carpeted  terraces  and 
into  the  electric-lighted  rooms. 

How  gorgeous  was  the  medley  of  colour  that  met 
Audrey's  gaze !  After  she  was  duly  armed  in,  and 
had  made  her  bow  to  the  Vice- Regal  party,  she  was 
never  tired  of  trying  to  identify  the  varying  uniforms. 
Every  possible  variety  met  her  eye.  The  Lancer 
regiments,  the  becoming  blue  of  the  Hussars,  the  kilt 
of  the  Highlander,  the  rich  decoration  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  the  scarlet  of  the  Gunners,  and  the 
pale  blue  facing  of  the  political  uniform.  These  were 
intermingled  with  the  jewelled  trappings  of  the  native 
princes,  and  bewitched  her  each  in  turn.    She  had 
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no  time  to  notice  that  she  was  herself  a  loadstone  for 
many  a  pair  of  masculine  eyes  till  she  was  pressed 
to  fill  up  her  programme,  and  Captain  Freere  came 
forward  to  claim  the  first  waltz. 

Finding  dancing  uncomfortably  impracticable,  they 
employed  the  time  in  sauntering  through  the  magni- 
ficent apartments,  admiring  the  rich  banks  of  tropical 
blossoms,  and  luxuriating  in  the  invigorating  strains 
of  music  that  floated  enthrallingly  around  them. 

In  due  course  the  Vice-Regal  party  departed,  and 
the  'Roast  Beef  of  Old  England'  summoned  the 
guests  to  supper,  where,  between  the  lines  of  laden 
tables,  khidmutghars  in  crimson  liveries  glided  about 
on  bare  brown  feet,  and  persistently  brought  forward 
the  wrong  dish  to  every  one. 

Audrey  could  not  eat  from  interest  in  the  scene, 
and  she  longed  for  the  brush  of  an  artist  and  tongue 
of  a  poet  simultaneously  to  depict  the  effect  ade- 
quately. Soon  after  supper  Lady  Forsyth,  to  Captain 
Freere's  disappointment,  summoned  her  to  her  side. 

'  We  will  go  home  now,  Audrey.  May  I  trouble 
you  to  see  us  to  our  rickshaws.  Captain  Freere  ?  We 
need  not  wait  to  find  Sir  Angus.  I  am  dead  beat, 
and  cannot  stand  any  more  of  it.' 

Audrey  was  about  to  expostulate,  but  stopped 
short  when  she  noticed  how  white  and  tired  her 
mother  had  grown.  She  had  looked  so  radiant  a 
little  while  ago  that  the  girl  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  change. 

Lady  Forsyth  had  been  strolling  through  the  rooms 
with  Sir  Digby  Lestrange,  who  had  ventured  on  a 
renewal  of  the  currency  debate.     While  he  was 
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holding  forth,  Lady  Forsyth  overheard  the  following 
remnant  of  conversation,  though  she  was  unable  to 
see  the  persons  who  were  exchanging  the  words. 

'  So  Major  Deyncourt  is  recovering,  it  seems,  and 
will  soon  be  amongst  us.  He  must  be  the  lucky 
possessor  of  nine  lives  after  the  way  he  has  been  cut 
up  in  action,'  said  a  feminine  voice.  *  Have  you  heard 
what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  during  his  delirium  ? 
It  did  not  come  through  Captain  Freere,  so  I  am  not 
inclined  to  believe  it.  Besides,  mere  ravings  of  a 
fevered  brain  cannot  be  accepted  as  facts.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Well,  we  will  hope  not,  for  his  own  sake.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said ' — here  the  voice  sank  so  low, 
Lady  Forsyth  only  partially  heard  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence,  but  it  blanched  her  face  and  set  every 
nerve  quivering. 

*  Sir  Digby,'  she  said,  cutting  short  that  worthy 
gentleman  in  his  harangue,  '  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,  but  I  am  feeling  terribly  tired,  and  must  ask 
you  to  take  me  to  find  my  daughter ;  I  wish  to  go 
home.' 


CHAPTER  IX 


Audrey  was  thoroughly  girlish  and  ready  to  skim 
pleasure  off  the  surface  of  life  with  the  zest  which 
inexperience  lends  the  young,  but  withal  she  had 
strong  reasoning  faculties  latent  within  her.  Hers 
was  not  a  nature  that  could  have  continued  year  after 
year  in  her  present  course  of  existence,  though  she 
had  naturally  as  yet  not  reached  the  stage  of  dissatis- 
faction with  it.  In  common  with  all  who  are  happy 
in  youth,  she  was  glad  to  be  alive,  and  loved  to  dance, 
from  very  joy  of  movement  and  elasticity  of  heart. 

The  balls  that  followed  given  by  the  Chief  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  rides  round  Jakko  in  the 
cool,  bright  evenings,  each  time  with  a  new  escort ;  the 
tennis  parties  at  the  clubs  and  private  residences,  the 
chit-chat  in  the  library  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
papers — all  this  afforded  her  unqualified  delight  from 
its  novelty.  She  even  enjoyed  what  her  mother 
regarded  as  absolute  penance — paying  calls  between 
the  scorching  hours  of  twelve  and  two.  She  loved  to 
enter  strange  bungalows  in  her  mother's  wake,  and 
surmise  the  characteristics  of  the  lady  owners,  from 
the  varied  tastes  and  whims  displayed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  rooms. 

Simla,  as  all  the  gay  Indian  world  knows,  is 
notorious  for  the  efficiency  of  its  dramatic  club. 
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Audrey  had  been  requested  to  join  it,  and  as  she  had 
talent  for  acting,  her  mother  promised  her  to  ask  Sir 
Angus  for  his  necessary  permission. 

Lady  Forsyth  chose,  as  she  hoped,  a  favourable 
opportunity  one  evening  when  her  husband  had  been 
stroked  the  right  way  by  an  unusually  successful 
dinner,  the  domestic  menu  being,  as  a  rule,  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  him. 

As  soon  as  the  request  had  left  her  lips,  his  wife 
repented  having  made  it. 

'  Audrey  act  ?  Most  decidedly  not,'  he  averred,  no 
daughter  of  his  should  lend  herself  to  such  profane 
recreation. 

Audrey  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  tinged  with  a 
spice  of  humour. 

'  Do  you  really  consider  acting  profane,  father.? ' 
she  asked  presently. 

*  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  observant  person  can 
pronounce  it  otherwise,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Then  why  do  you  act,  father  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  your- 
self, Audrey  ? ' 

'Well,  I  ought  to  have  said  perhaps,  why  do  we  all 
act  if  it  is  profane  to  do  so  }  Why  are  we  educated 
to  adopt  a  "  part "  every  day  of  our  lives,  especially 
on  Sundays, — then  we  go  in  for  a  farce,  and  pose  in 
church  as  Christians.' 

'  Audrey  ! '  exclaimed  her  mother,  '  what  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

'  Sarcasm  is  not  becoming  to  a  young  and  ignorant 
girl,'  remarked  Sir  Angus. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic,  I  am  simply  stating 
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a  fact  drawn  from  my  own  observation.  Who  is  a 
real  Christian,  I  wonder ;  are  you,  father  ?  I  am 
perfectly  certain  I  only  pretend  to  be  one.' 

*  In  what  are  you  not  a  Christian,  my  dear  child  ? ' 
said  Lady  Forsyth,  smiling  at  her  indulgently. 

*  Ask  rather  in  what  am  I  one,  sweet  mother.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  the  Church  of  the  present  day 
doesn't  suppress  the  Gospel,  the  contrast  between  us 
and  it,  when  it  is  read  aloud  to  the  congregation,  is 
too  appalling.  Listen  to  a  few  comparisons.  /  do 
not  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  least  degree  after 
righteousness !  I  love  myself,  oh  infinitely  better 
than  I  love  my  neighbour.  If  any  one  "  smote  me 
on  the  cheek,"  I  should  return  the  blow  without  the 
least  hesitation  ;  think  how  far  that  is  from  "  offering 
the  other."  Now  confess,  father,  if  a  man  took  your 
coat,  and  prepared  to  walk  off  with  it,  would  you 
willingly  offer  him  your  cloak  as  well  ?  or  if  he  forced 
you  to  walk  a  mile,  would  you  calmly  go  with 
him  "twain"?  If  you  have  any  persecutors,  can 
you  honestly  say  you  have  love  to  bestow  on 
them?  Then,  how  intensely  Society  enjoys  going 
to  law  with  its  "  brother." ' 

*  Foolish  girl,'  remarked  Sir  Angus ;  *  understand 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  hold  together. 
Government  could  not  be  maintained,  if  these  con- 
ditions were  ever  literally  fulfilled.' 

*  Then  excuse  me,  father,  if  I  fail  to  recognise  our 
Christianity,  save  as  a  stage  on  which  we  flaunt  the 
virtues  we  do  not  possess.' 

'  Our  national  Christianity  consists  in  our  justice, 
and  subsists  on  it,'  said  Sir  Angus. 
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*  Justice  is  only  the  old  Mosaic  Law,  father  ;  Christ 
added  to  it  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  love,  with  which 
we  are  not  so  ready.' 

*  It  always  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  fact,'  said 
Lady  Forsyth, '  that  Christianity,  a  religion  based  on 
the  simplest  of  tenets,  should  yet  be  so  very  hard  to 
obey  fully.' 

*  All  I  know  is,'  said  Audrey,  *  that  I  feel  a  greater 
actress  when  I  am  in  church  than  I  ever  could 
become  upon  the  boards,  where  every  one  knows 
I  am  only  pretending.  I  assure  you,  I  am  just 
waiting  till  I  am  of  age,  to  dispense  with  church 
services  altogether.' 

'  Audrey,  dear,  do  not  talk  such  nonsense,'  said  her 
mother  reproachfully. 

'  I  mean  it,  mother !  I  will  not  go  on  every 
Sunday  of  my  life  making  a  public  profession  to 
God  of  being  what  I  know  full  well  I  am  not. 
Should  any  genuine  symptoms  of  Christianity  appear 
in  my  life,  I  should  return  to  my  church  directly, 
for  I  have; no  inclination  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Now, 
I  go  simply  to  please  you,  and  because  I  am  still 
under  your  authority.' 

*  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment ! '  quoted  Sir  Angus 
with  a  sneer.  *  We  must  be  careful  of  our  behaviour 
before  such  an  astute  critic.  But  if  all  this  is  an 
ingenious  device  to  induce  me  to  allow  you  to  join 
the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club  of  Simla,  it  will  not 
avail  you,  Audrey.  I  veto  it  entirely,  and  so — good- 
night,' and  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

'  Never  mind,  darling,  I  am  not  so  keen  on  acting 
as  you  think,'  cried  Audrey,  going  over  to  her  mother's 
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side.  *  I  think,  after  all,'  she  added  with  a  sly  smile, 
*  you  are  the  nearest  person  to  a  Christian  I  know ! ' 

*  Why  so  ?  '  said  her  mother,  caressing  her.  *  In 
what  do  I  differ  from  other  women  of  the  world  to 
make  you  think  so,  I  should  like  to  know.' 

'Well,  to  begin  with,  you  bear  and  forbear  with 
father,  though  he  thwarts  you  continually,  and  you 
are  worn  to  death  with  him.  Why,  you  have  for- 
given him,  I  am  certain,  long  past  the  "seventy  times 
seven " ;  you  never  retaliate,  as  I  should  be  certain 
to  do.  You  "  love  your  neighbour,"  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  always  being  ready  to  do  a  kindness,  and 
you  never  say  a  spiteful  thing  of  anybody.  Of 
course,  I  know  you  don't  rise  to  the  sublime  height 
of  loving  father,  but  as  I 'm  convinced  he  is  a 
machine,  that  would  be  absurdly  impossible.' 

'  O  Audrey,'  said  Lady  Forsyth  with  a  smile  that 
was  lost  in  a  sigh,  '  love  is  a  most  inconvenient  guest 
to  harbour,  and  I  can't  advise  you  ever  to  admit 
him,  and  yet,  you  must  marry,  and  I  would  not  have 
you  marry  without  love,  child.' 

Audrey  laughed.  '  Indeed,  mother,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  admit  Cupid  into  my  heart  in  a  hurry,  in 
case  he  should  grow  too  big  to  be  turned  out  again. 
As  to  marriage,  I  fail  to  see  its  advantages  up  to  the 
present,  mother  dear.  Well,  as  I  was  saying  when 
your  modesty  interrupted  me,  you  do  fulfil  some  of 
the  conditions  of  Christianity,  mother,  so  I  do  not 
consider  you  an  actress  when  you  go  to  church, 
darling.  As  I  said  before,  you  never,  under  the 
utmost  provocation,  retaliate,  you  do  many  kind- 
nesses with  one  hand  unknown  to  the  other,  and  oh, 
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you  are  "  pure  in  heart,"  mother  dear,  "  pure  as  a  lily 
on  the  altar." ' 

*  Hush,  hush !  you  profane  girl,'  exclaimed  Lady 
Forsyth,  laying  her  hand  against  Audrey's  mouth  to 
stop  her,  which  her  daughter  was  surprised  to  find 
trembled  exceedingly. 

*I  am  not  all  you  think  me,  Audrey,  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  your  love.  Your  mother  is  very  weak 
and  lamentably  human.  Now,  revenons  a  nos  moutons. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  useless  to  urge  the  matter  as  to  your 
joining  the  Dramatic  Club  any  further.  I  am  so 
sorry  you  are  disappointed,  dear,  and  Mrs.  Vernon, 
our  best  actress,  particularly  wished  it' 

*  I  really  do  not  greatly  mind,  mother,  though  I  have 
been  wild  to  act  ever  since  I  could  lisp  Shakespeare ; 
it  is,  as  you  say,  useless  to  urge  it.  I  heard  Captain 
Freere  say  the  other  day ' — and  a  slight  rose-leaf 
flush  tinged  her  cheek  as  she  named  him — '  that  if  he 
had  a  sister  out  here,  and  she  insisted  on  acting  he 
should  send  her  home  by  the  next  steamer.  That 
looks  as  if  he  too  considered  it  profane,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

*  I  fancy  Captain  Freere,  though  a  good  fellow,  is 
rather  a  pedagogue,  Audrey.  Do  you  attach  any 
weight  to  his  opinion  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  known  him  long  enough  for  that,' 
replied  the  girl  softly,  'but  I  like  him  because  he 
does  not  talk  like  a  fool,  as  do  some  of  the  others.' 

Lady  Forsyth  laughed.  '  How  do  you  define  the 
conversation  of  fools,  dear  ? ' 

'  Whenever  it  is  composed  of  fulsome  compliments. 
Mother,  don't  shrink,  it  was  only  a  pun  accidental ! 
Some  of  the  men  have  only  that  sort  of  stock-in- 
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trade,  and  they  here  and  there  thrust  out  a  feeler 
containing  a  piece  of  scandal,  just  to  see  how  much 
of  it  you  can  swallow  without  nausea.  That  is 
always  Captain  Standish's  little  game,  mother ! ' 

Lady  Forsyth  was  amused  to  find  the  girl's  pene- 
tration had  hit  exactly  upon  the  mode  employed  by 
the  most  inveterate  gossip  in  Simla. 

*  If  Captain  Standish  wore  corkscrew  curls,  and  a 
frilled  skirt,  mother,  and  boiled  his  kettle  on  his  hob 
with  his  cat  and  parrot  beside  him,  he  could  not 
be  a  more  complete  old  maid  than  he  is  at  present' 

'  He  is  more  knave  than  fool,  Audrey,  so  take  care 
you  do  not  despise  him.' 

'  In  any  case  he  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  me ! ' 

'  Do  not  offend  him,  for  he  can  be  very  nasty. 
You  have  yet  to  learn  social  diplomacy,  Audrey.  A 
girl  may  be  bowed  down  to,  and  yet  detested  behind 
her  back  for  a  witty  tongue.  You  must  veil  your 
opinions  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  the  world  you  are 
entering,  and  learn,  especially  in  India,  to  "  avaler  les 
couleuvres." ' 

*  That  is  what  you  have  done  so  cleverly  all  your 
life,  mother ;  but  tell  me,  are  you  any  the  happier 
for  it?' 

Was  she  ?  At  this  question,  so  innocently  asked 
by  her  child,  Lady  Forsyth  felt  her  heart  sink  like 
lead  within  her.  Had  happiness  and  she  ever  met, 
she  wondered.  Oh,  surely  not,  and  surely  never 
would ! 

*  Happiness  is  a  "  will  o'  the  wisp,"  Audrey ;  we 
always  see  it  a  little  way  beyond  our  reach.  If 
you  ever  catch  it,  dearest,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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Pray  let  us  change  the  theme.  Hand  me  that 
envelope,  dear,  I  want  to  show  you  its  contents.' 

So  speaking,  she  unfolded  it,  and  drew  out  a  bright 
crimson  card,  with  a  large,  black  heart  displayed 
conspicuously  upon  it. 

Words  followed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Grand  Master 
and  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Heart 
requested  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Forsyth  and  her 
daughter's  company  at  a  Domino  Dance  to  be 
given  on  the  15th  instant.  Mask  and  domino 
obligatory.  Under  the  heart  was  inscribed  the 
sentence,  '  He  is  not  so  ,  as  he  is  black.' 

*  It  will  be  a  swell  affair,  Audrey,  for  the  numbers 
are  restricted  ;  Major  Deyncourt,  who  is  one  of  its 
most  influential  members,  sent  us  our  invitation.' 

*  What  fun  !  Will  my  father  go  ? '  inquired  Audrey 
eagerly. 

*  My  dear  child,  not  for  the  world !  He  would 
not  be  seen  there  on  any  consideration,  but  he  will 
not  prevent  us  from  accepting,  as  he  knows  it  is  to 
be  a  very  select  affair,  and  I  have  always  gone. 
But  we  must  not  say  one  word  about  the  colours 
of  our  dominoes  ;  what  is  your  fancy,  darling  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  must  think  ;  oh,  I  know,  mother,  I  should 
like  to  be  a  ghost !  I  don't  mean  the  ordinary, 
commonplace  spectre  ! '  and  she  paused  thoughtfully. 
'  I  have  it ;  I  will  represent  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel.' 

*  Capital ;  go  and  find  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel, 
and  I  will  copy  his  description  as  far  as  possible. 
You  must  have  a  garment  purely  white,  that  will 
cover  you  from  head  to  foot  completely,  and  a  veil 
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or  hood,  drawn  low  on  your  brow  to  conceal  your 
hair,  otherwise  its  colour  would  betray  you  instantly. 
Your  face  must  be  hidden  by  a  white  velvet  mask, 
but  you  must  wear  a  pretty  dancing  frock  under- 
neath your  domino,  because  when  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  we  shall  lay  them  aside,  and  reappear  clothed 
in  ordinary  evening  dresses,  and  in  our  right  minds 
again.' 

'  What  fun  it  will  be,  mother  dear !  I  must  be 
thoroughly  ghastly;  1  must  not  have  a  vestige  of 
colour  about  me,  must  I  ? ' 

*  Only  your  dark  blue  eyes  ;  we  cannot  bleach  them,' 
said  her  mother,  smiling, '  but  they  will  not  betray  you. 
No  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  discover  a  person 
simply  by  their  eyeballs,  when  both  eyelids  and 
lashes  are  hidden,  until  they  have  tried  to  do  so.' 

'  And,  mother,  what  is  your  domino  to  be  ? ' 

'  That,  Audrey,  I  mean  to  keep  a  profound  secret, 
even  from  you.' 

*0  mother,  that  is  too  bad,  I  shall  never  know 
all  the  evening  when  you  are  near  me.' 

*  Well,  what  does  that  matter  ?  it  will  only  cause 
the  more  amusement.  And  now,  Audrey,  I  must 
caution  you  to  be  very  reticent  about  the  style  of 
your  own  domino.  Lots  of  people  will  pump  you, 
but  you  must  not  confide  it  to  a  soul.  Try  and 
avoid  letting  Captain  Standish  know  you  are  even 
going  to  the  ball,  if  possible.' 

'  I  will  be  very  careful,  mother.  Will  Captain 
Freere  be  there,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes !  he  is  a  Black  Knight,  so  he  is  sure 
to  be  present.    And  now  we  must  go  to  bed  ;  but 
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tell  me  first,  dear  child,  are  you  as  happy  in  India 
as  you  expected  to  be  ? ' 

*0h  yes,  mother,  indeed  I  am,  but  even  if  India 
were  Sahara,  I  would  not  be  otherwhere  than  with 
you.    The  only  thing  is  '  she  paused  abruptly. 

'  Well,  what  is  it,  dear  ? ' 

*  I  wish  I  could  make  you  happier.  I  wish  I  could 
force  my  father  to  behave  with  more  consideration 
towards  you.  He  never  gives  you  one  word  of 
commendation  or  praise ;  and  yet  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  intensely  proud  of  you,  and  I  some- 
times think  he  is.  How  is  it  that  I  do  not  care 
about  him  in  the  very  least,  mother?  There  are 
times  when  I  almost  detest  him ;  indeed  I  have 
even  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that  he  can  be 
my  father.' 

Lady  Forsyth  pushed  her  daughter  aside  and 
sprang  to  her  feet.  There  was  a  scared  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  said  impatiently — 

*Do  not  talk  such  rubbish,  Audrey,  or  you  will 
make  me  angry.' 

*Yes,  I  know  I  am  an  unfilial  little  brute,  but 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  mother.  I  give  you  a 
double  amount  of  the  love  I  cannot  possibly  lavish 
upon  my  paternal  relative.' 

'  Your  father,  recollect,  is  a  man  who  is  most  highly 
esteemed,'  said  Lady  Forsyth,  pacing  the  room  un- 
easily. '  He  is  deeply  respected  by  both  friends  and 
foes  of  the  Government,  even  if  he  is  also  somewhat 
feared  ;  he  has  made  his  mark  through  sheer  talent, 
and  owes  his  success  entirely  to  himself — always 
remember  that,  Audrey.' 
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The  girl  went  up  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her 
silently,  but  the  embrace  promised  what  the  tongue 
refused  to  utter.  When  she  gained  the  seclusion  of 
her  bedroom,  the  words  broke  forth  in  unrestrained 
murmurs. 

'  I  cannot  understand  it,  no,  I  cannot.  My  mother 
has  not  an  atom  of  love  to  bestow  on  such  a  man, 
she  is  simply  bound  by  chains  to  his  will,  and  his 
will  is  adamant.  Oh,  my  estimable  parent,  Sir 
Angus !  I  am  often  tempted  to  wish  you  were  laid 
in  an  irreproachable  sepulchre,  with  a  list  of  your 
virtues  recorded  in  marble,  such  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  desire  should  be  engraved  to  your  memory. 
Great  Heavens !  what  am  I  wishing  ?  why,  no  less 
than  the  death,  the  actual  death  of  my  own  father ! 
Audrey,  you  unnatural  child,  you  certainly  have  no 
pretence  to  be  a  Christian  after  this  revelation  of 
depravity !  O  Audrey,  Audrey,  fie !  "  go  get  thee 
to  a  nunnery,"  but  as  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
accomplished,  get  thee  at  least  to  bed  and  hide  your 
diminished  head  under  the  bed-clothes  !  How  dare 
you  hold  it  up  again  in  the  world — how  dare  you 
— how  dare  you  ? ' 


CHAPTER  X 


It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  Domino  Ball,  and  the 
rains  had  sent  an  avant-coureur  to  Simla — as  is  their 
custom — in  the  shape  of  a  severe  storm  before  settling 
down  to  business.  Audrey  had  been  unable  to  tear 
herself  away  from  the  veranda  which  commanded 
the  superb  view  of  the  plains.  Between  the  out- 
bursts, vast  avalanches  of  cloud  had  been  tossed 
about  the  landscape  and  lay  piled  beneath  her  feet. 
She  loved  to  watch  them,  standing  as  she  did  on  the 
heights  in  the  clear  light  literally  '  above  the  clouds.' 

Sometimes  they  would  part  asunder,  and  gradually 
roll  away,  leaving  behind  white,  fleecy  wisps,  which 
one  might  imagine  were  the  wings  of  angels  who 
had  only  partially  revealed  themselves  as  they  floated 
through  the  forests,  or  turned  the  angle  of  a  rugged 
cleft  among  the  hills. 

During  a  lull.  Lady  Forsyth  and  her  daughter 
had  time  to  indulge  in  an  invigorating  canter  round 
Summer  Hill.  Returning,  they  had  paused  a  long 
time  on  the  *  Ridge '  to  gaze  at  the  grand  collec- 
tion of  clouds  now  flame-coloured,  that  were  being 
driven  in  magnificent  confusion  over  the  sterile  ranges 
of  the  west.  There  the  brilliant  sun  was  making  his 
last  effort  while  sinking,  to  cast  a  rosy  glamour  over 
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those  intersecting  peaks,  causing  them  to  glow  like 
Eve's  lost  paradise  with  heaven-lit  beauty. 
^The  rarefied  atmosphere  of  ever-changing  sheen, 
lying  between  the  sun  and  peaks,  would  have  filled 
a  Turner  with  despair  to  render. 

The  thirsting,  dust-laden  declivities  of  the  khuds 
were  streaming  with  cascades  and  impromptu  water- 
falls. The  nullahs  had  swollen  into  mighty  rivers, 
and  yet  the  rain  had  beaten  the  hard-baked  earth 
so  severely  that  it  had  merely  refreshed  its  surface 
and  had  not  as  yet  satisfied  its  depths. 

Not  until  the  rains  had  worked  their  will  for  weeks 
would  exhausted  nature  lift  its  parched  head ;  but 
then  a  myriad  ferns  would  start  to  life  from  the 
barren  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  exquisite  flora  be 
coaxed  into  ephemeral  existence. 

The  most  eloquent  resurrection  sermon  is  thus 
annually  preached  voicelessly,  in  our  beautiful  Indian 
world. 

Several  roofs  of  the  bazaars,  in  spite  of  being 
burdened  with  heavy  stones,  were  torn  off,  and  borne 
bodily  away,  and  those  that  were  left  were  shining 
now  like  burnished  steel. 

The  monkeys,  organising  their  arrangements  for 
shelter,  chattered  and  yelled  at  one  another  with 
noisy  persistency.  Taking  flight  in  troops,  they 
leaped  the  chasms  between  the  forests  with  mar- 
vellous celerity  and  accuracy  of  aim ;  the  baby 
portion  of  the  community  hanging  round  their 
mothers'  necks  as  they  took  the  fearful  plunge 
through  space,  their  quaint  little  faces  upturned  in 
undisturbed  confidence. 
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All  this,  Lady  Forsyth  had  pointed  out  to  Audrey 
during  their  ride  round  the  circuitous  forest  paths 
of  Summer  Hill,  and  both  mother  and  daughter 
appreciated  it  as  only  true  lovers  of  nature  can 
appreciate  her  handiwork. 

There  was  promise  now  of  a  calm  and  restful 
evening.  The  thunder  was  grumbling  away  into 
silence,  and  the  lightning  flashes  were  more  fitful 
and  more  weak.  In  a  few  hours  the  brief  twilight 
would  be  quenched,  and  then  this  wild,  drenched 
world  would  be  flooded  by  the  weird,  intense  light 
the  moon  (so  Audrey  thought)  only  bestows  in  India. 
She  had  already  witnessed  one  or  two  moonlight  pic- 
nics that  are  so  popular  in  the  hills,  and  she  half 
wished  she  was  going  to  one  now  in  spite  of  the 
wet,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  eclipse  herself  in 
a  domino,  and  be  half  suffocated  in  a  velvet  mask, 
as  society  had  ordained  that  she  should  do  this 
evening. 

Sir  Angus  had  made  some  scathing  comments  on 
the  depraved  taste  of  the  day  in  regard  to  its  selec- 
tion of  amusements.  He  thanked  Heaven  he  was 
going  out  to  dine  with  a  few  choice  masculine  spirits, 
so  that  he  need  not  witness  the  departure  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  or  see  the  descriptive  garb  in  which 
they  had  '  elected  to  proclaim  themselves  lunatics.' 

It  was  with  some  perturbation  that  Audrey  obeyed 
her  mother's  directions  and  preceded  her  in  her  rick- 
shaw, well  covered  and  hooded. 

She  was  somewhat  comforted  by  hearing  the  wheels 
of  Lady  Forsyth's  vehicle  following  closely  behind 
her  own,  but  felt  bound  in  honour  not  to  look  back, 
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and  therefore  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fashion 
and  colour  of  her  mother's  domino. 

She  passed  pluckily  on  to  the  ballroom  on  her 
arrival  without  a  glance  behind,though  sorely  tempted, 
on  alighting,  to  do  so. 

Then  what  a  weird  reception  it  was  !  appallingly 
mysterious,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Audrey  was 
received  by  an  individual  at  the  door,  whose  sex 
was  not  in  any  way  indicated  by  his  costume,  as 
he  was  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  crimson  robe, 
wearing  a  crimson  mask,  while  only  a  huge  black 
heart  upon  his  breast  proclaimed  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Order,  and  therefore  one  of  the  hosts.  He  did 
not  utter  a  word  of  greeting,  but  on  receiving 
Audrey's  card,  tore  it  asunder,  and  then  ushered  her 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  into  the  hall.  She  passed  up 
a  gangway  formed  by  hooded,  ghoul-like  objects, 
who  composed  the  motley  assembly,  rendering  it  only 
comparable  to  some  vivid  and  distorted  dream. 

The  walls  of  the  building  were  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  hangings  of  black  and  crimson,  while  on  a 
dai's  at  the  upper  end  a  whole  regiment  of  crimson 
dominoes  were  arrayed. 

These  were  the  hosts.  Their  prelate  stood  in  the 
centre,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  mutely 
responding  by  bows  to  the  silent  greetings  of  the 
new  arrivals,  who  came  forward  in  single  file,  and 
then  glided  aside  to  mingle  with  the  waiting  guests. 

Audrey,  following  the  steps  of  a  well-defined 
domino,  who  was  clad  in  broad  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  received  and  made  her  bow  to  the 
prelate  in  the  prescribed  manner.    She  had  been 
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prepared  for  this  performance  in  part  by  her  mother, 
but  although  she  knew  she  was  followed  by  Lady 
Forsyth,  she  was  true  to  her  promise,  and  did  not 
turn  to  ascertain  her  mother's  disguise,  but  mixed 
instantly  with  the  crowd,  and  so  lost  her. 

She  then  became  immensely  amused  at  the  scene 
surrounding  her. 

Most  ingenious  and  varied  were  the  designs  of 
dress  displayed ;  and  although  Audrey  previously 
imagined  she  would  recognise  her  acquaintance  by 
some  characteristic  action  in  gait  or  gesture,  she  was 
surprised  to  find,  when  put  to  the  test,  how  difficult  it 
was  to  form  any  conclusions  with  certainty. 

The  dumb  reception  was  continued  till  the  full 
complement  of  guests  had  arrived.  Then,  with  a 
crashing  chord,  the  strains  of  a  familiar  waltz  were 
exquisitely  rendered  by  the  band. 

'  How  on  earth  are  we  to  be  asked  to  dance  if 
nobody  speaks  ? '  Audrey  wondered. 

The  doubt  was  set  at  rest  in  a  summary  manner 
by  the  knights  themselves,  who  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  dais,  and,  with  a  hurried  by-your-leave 
bow,  secured,  each  for  himself,  the  domino  he  fancied. 

Audrey  had  not  the  faintest  idea  who  it  was  who 
seized  upon  her ;  he  had  done  so  with  rather  more 
hesitation  than  the  others,  and  they  were  soon  whirl- 
ing in  the  waltz  ;  and,  without  doubt,  his  dancing  at 
least  was  perfection. 

An  abrupt  change  had  come  upon  the  whole 
assembly.  The  string  of  the  tongue  was  let  loose, 
and  an  almost  intolerable  Babel  arose  from  the  lips 
of  the  company.    Audrey's  partner  did  not  at  first 
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address  her ;  when  he  did  so,  she  had  resolved  on  her 
own  course  of  action. 

Since  this  eccentric  silence  had  been  the  original 
order  of  the  evening,  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would 
show  them  that  she  could  also  play  the  mute.  So 
she  determined  that  no  one  should  induce  her  to 
utter  a  syllable  till  after  midnight,  when  all  the  guests 
were  to  doff  their  dominoes. 

It  was  the  surest  way  to  evade  detection,  for 
Audrey's  voice,  low,  clear,  and  singularly  musical, 
would  have  certainly  betrayed  her. 

To  the  evident  chagrin  of  her  cavalier,  therefore, 
she  only  shook  her  head  in  response  to  his  obser- 
vations till  they  were  sitting  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dance,  when  she  so  far  relented  to  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  them.  Then  she  mis- 
chievously enjoyed  his  confusion,  spelling  out  the 
words  so  quickly  with  her  white-gloved  hands  that 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciphering  her 
meaning.  However,  he  gathered  the  fact  that  his 
ghostly  partner  represented  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel,  who  had  cast  her  apparition  on  our  world 
from  a  past  of  several  centuries,  in  order  to  observe 
the  antics  indulged  by  the  existing  generation. 

*  Will  not  your  phantomship  graciously  relent,  and 
clothe  your  opinions  in  speech  ? '  inquired  the  knight 
entreatingly. 

Audrey  gesticulated  in  reply  that  she  was  not 
permitted  to  exercise  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
present  age,  and  that  her  views,  if  stated,  would  only 
prove  out-of-date  and  unwelcome. . 
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Her  companion  then  inquired  if  she  had  known  of 
the  existence  of  his  Order  during  her  earthly  career, 
it  having  been  instituted  quite  as  long  ago,  if  not 
longer. 

The  white  phantom  shook  its  head  dubiously. 
She  then  made  him  understand  that  there  were 
certainly  no  Knights  of  the  Black  Heart  to  be  found 
in  her  days  of  chivalry. 

*  Perhaps  there  were  Knights  of  the  Blsick^uard 
at  that  period,'  he  answered  readily. 

*  Perhaps  there  are  some  still,'  she  gesticulated 
adroitly. 

*At  any  rate  they  were  not  all  of  the  blameless 
Round  Table  style,  even  in  your  time,  fair  phantom.' 

*  Nor  was  the  Round  Table  blameless,'  was  her 
rejoinder. 

*Then  you  hold  that  the  failings  and  foibles  of 
mankind  have  only  changed  form  and  fashion,  is  it 
not  so,  O  sternest  of  inquisitors  ?  What,  may  I  ask, 
is  in  your  opinion  the  most  heinous  of  its  faults  in 
the  present  time  ? ' 

*  Curiosity ! ' 

Audrey  fingered  forth  the  word  so  promptly  that 
the  knight's  rare  and  merry  laugh  rang  out,  and  pro- 
claimed him  to  be,  as  she  already  suspected,  in  spite 
of  an  attempted  disguise  of  voice.  Captain  Freere. 

Meanwhile  their  attention  was  drawn  to  a  singular 
figure,  who  scintillated  when  he  moved,  as  if  armoured 
in  burnished  silver.  There  was  a  slight  hump  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  the  man — or  woman — limped  in 
walking. 

Many  a  head  was  turned  to  watch  the  creature  as 
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it  passed,  and  Captain  Freere  said,  *  Do  you  see  the 
"  Silver  Domino  "  ?  Every  one  is  thoroughly  puzzled, 
and  not  a  soul  has  been  able  to  identify  him  ;  yet  we 
are  all  sure  he  is  "  the  chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes," 
as  Burns  says.' 

Audrey  thought  of  a  collection  of  satirical  essays 
she  had  once  read,  entitled  The  Silver  Domino,  and 
wondered  if  this  could  be  the  mysterious  author. 
However,  before  she  had  time  to  express  this  idea 
with  her  hands,  the  music  recommenced,  and  another 
crimson-robed  gallant  approached  them  and  requested 
the  honour  of  the  ghostly  lady's  hand  in  the  forth- 
coming dance. 

So  Captain  Freere  bowed  and  retreated,  but  not 
before  he  had  borrowed  her  programme,  and  in- 
scribed upon  it  against  another  waltz  the  word 
'  Curiosity.' 

The  newcomer  was  built  on  broader  lines,  and  was 
not  nearly  so  tall  as  her  previous  partner,  neither  was 
he  so  patient  in  regard  to  her  silence  proclivities. 
Finding  this  spectre  would  not  talk  save  by  means 
of  her  fingers,  and  not  being  an  adept  at  deciphering 
her  meaning,  he  kept  her  dancing ;  but  from  a  pecu- 
liarity of  step  and  bearing,  the  girl  felt  sure  that  her 
partner  was  her  godfather,  Major  Deyncourt.  She 
persevered  in  her  role,  and  enjoyed  its  effect  tremen- 
dously. 

Afterwards  all  became  confusion  in  respect  to 
identity,  and  she  danced  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  dominoes,  and  at  times  imagined  that  some  of  her 
partners  were  women. 

Almost  unconsciously  Audrey  looked  forward  to 
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the  return  of  *  Curiosity,'  and  wondered  if  he  enter- 
tained any  true  suspicion  in  regard  to  herself. 

He  duly  sought  her  for  the  promised  waltz,  and 
when  it  was  over,  asked  her  if  the  Powers  had 
relented  and  re-endowed  her  with  the  faculty  of 
speech. 

To  this  she  replied  that  it  would  be  restored  to  her 
in  the  cloak-room,  when  the  dominoes  retired  there  to 
disrobe  before  supper.  On  learning  this  he  asserted 
his  intention  of  planting  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
cloak-room  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when  he 
would  watch  for  her  re-appearance  in  the  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  escort  her  in  to  supper. 

*  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  can  find  me,'  she  gesticu- 
lated. 

*  I  have  my  own  means  of  identification,'  he  assured 
her.  *  I  will  give  you  proof  of  it.  That  little  foot — 
I  shall  know  it  again  among  a  thousand.' 

Audrey  quickly  drew  her  outstretched  shoe 
under  cover,  and  reflected  with  dismay  upon  the 
peculiar  shape  of  an  ancestral  pearl  buckle  which 
adorned  it. 

*  It  is  useless,'  he  exclaimed  triumphantly ;  *  you 
will  have  to  "buckle-to,"  fair  dame  of  Avenel,  and 
submit  to  discovery.  Au  revoir  till  the  fatal  hour  of 
twelve  at  the  door  of  the  cloak-room.' 

Captain  Freere  then  withdrew  to  give  place  to  the 
next  partner. 

This  was  a  person  who  resembled  a  monk  in 
his  style  of  costume.  The  cowl  was  lowered  deter- 
minately  to  meet  his  mask,  and  he  seemed  dis- 
inclined for  much  conversation.    His  successor,  an 
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ungainly  individual,  clad  in  yellow  and  black,  proved 
a  person  of  very  different  calibre.  Audrey  danced 
the  Lancers  with  him,  and  her  vis-a-vis,  a  graceful 
being,  reminded  her  most  tantalisingly  of  her  mother. 
During  the  chain  figure  the  girl  essayed  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  but  as  not  the  slightest  response 
was  returned,  she  began  to  think  she  must  be 
mistaken. 

Her  partner,  Black  and  Yellow,  regardless  of  her 
dumbness,  chattered  volubly.  Audrey  failed  to  iden- 
tify him  positively,  but  thought  he  might  be  Captain 
Standish,  and  conceived  towards  him  an  instinctive 
dislike. 

When  the  Lancers  were  over,  he  withdrew  her  to 
a  sequestered  seat,  then  actually  offered  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  her  mask,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  attempt  it  without  her  leave.  She  shrank  back 
indignantly,  and  he  exclaimed — 

*  Alas,  now  I  am  in  disgrace !  What  can  I  do 
to  appease  you,  and  persuade  you  to  pardon  me, 
and  remove  the  cruel  mask  with  your  own  fair 
hands  ? ' 

'You  can  go  and  bring  me  an  ice,'  she  replied 
impulsively. 

The  words  slipped  out  before  she  realised  that  she 
had  spoken.  She  bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  but  the 
domino  rose  with  alacrity. 

*  Now  that  the  ice  is  broken  between  us,  beautiful 
ghost,  I  will  gladly  replenish  it  for  you  in  a  more 
agreeable  fashion,  especially  with  such  a  reward 
in  prospect.'  He  bowed,  and  disappeared  on  his 
mission. 
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Audrey  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  and  as  if 
she  had  been  the  veritable  ghost  she  personated, 
glided  off  down  the  corridor,  swiftly  and  noiselessly, 
fully  resolved  that  she  would  not  be  found  on  his 
return. 

She  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the  buffoonery,  and 
to  wish  for  midnight,  but  she  knew  that  two  or  three 
more  dances  intervened  between  this  and  the  hour  of 
deliverance.  Determined  to  shirk  them,  Audrey  sped 
rapidly  on  till  she  skirted  the  house  and  arrived  at  a 
vacated  veranda. 

Stepping  thence,  for  a  breath  of  air,  into  the  com- 
pound, beyond  she  spied  an  empty  shed,  hidden  by  a 
group  of  trees  from  view  of  the  bungalow,  but  dimly 
lighted  within  by  Chinese  lanterns,  and  arranged  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  karla-jugga.  It  seemed 
discarded,  or  overlooked,  and  was  the  very  place  to 
hide  in,  so  she  entered.  Within  was  a  comfortable 
settee  for  two,  draped  with phulkaries^  and  shaded  with 
palms,  while  the  opposite  corner,  entirely  sheltered 
by  some  huge  tree  ferns,,  offered  a  refuge,  where  Black 
and  Yellow  would  never  dream  of  looking  for  her. 
To  hide  herself  securely  behind  the  drooping  fronds 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  There  was  no  seat  here, 
but  Audrey  ensconced  herself  on  a  snug  perch,  formed 
by  one  of  the  thick  stems. 

The  wall  behind  her  was  white,  and  she  wore  no 
vestige  of  colour  herself  wherewith  to  attract  the 
eye,  for  her  mask  was  also  white,  as  the  reader  is 
aware. 

Here  she  resolved  to  stay  and  rest,  and  the  thought 
of  the  discomfiture  of  that  deluded  domino,  when  he 
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returned  with  the  ice  and  found  her  flown,  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  entertaining.  It  was  cooler,  too, 
and  she  ventured  to  loosen  her  mask,  although  she 
did  not  remove  it. 

Presently  footsteps  approached,  and  two  figures 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  settee  facing 
her. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  DOMINO  in  emerald  green,  and  apparently  of  the 
feminine  sex,  was  escorted  by  another  of  masculine 
bearing,  who  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  un- 
relieved black. 

'  I  have  been  longing  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  alone,  and  assure  you  of  my  eternal  gratitude 
for  the  favour  you  have  vouchsafed  me  ;  pray  say  how 
I  can  prove  it  adequately  ? ' 

'  Simply  by  being  true  to  your  part,'  was  the  reply 
of  Emerald  Green  with  emphasis. 

*  True  to  my  part  will  I  ever  be,  and  to  her  who 
has  dictated  it,'  said  the  Black  Domino  with  fervour  ; 
'  but  do  you  know  what  Simla  will  say  when  it  hears 
about  it  ?  It  will  say,  "  This  civilian  has  won  his 
appointment  by  parlour  tricks,"  and  not  by  pro- 
fessional capacity,  and  Simla  will  be  right  in  the 
conjecture,  for  I  have  certainly  been  lifted  over  the 
head  of  by  far  the  better  man  ! ' 

*  Tut,  tut !  All  your  modesty,'  said  Emerald  Green 
impatiently.  *  In  any  case,  /  willed  it,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Had  you  gone  down  into 
the  Plains  to  that  scorching  station  we  wot  of,  with 
your  delicacy,  you  might  have  succumbed,  for  I  don't 
believe  it  can  boast  of  even  the  traditional  sheet  of 
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tissue  paper  between  it  and  the  infernal  regions ;  and 
what  is  more  important,  we  should  have  lost  you  for 
the  cast  of  our  new  play  which  no  other  man  in  India 
can  so  fitly  fill.' 

*  But  the  man  who  is  to  take  my  place  down  there 
— unlucky  devil — you  do  not  consider  him.  He  is  a 
pretty  safe  subject  for  fever,  and  has  a  wife  and 
family  at  home  dependent  upon  him.' 

*Do  you  reproach  me?'  exclaimed  the  Emerald 
Domino,  rising  and  drawing  herself  haughtily  erect ; 
'  is  this  then  your  gratitude  ? ' 

'  No,  no  !  Heaven  forbid,'  replied  the  Black 
Domino  hastily,  trying  to  take  her  hand  ;  *  pardon 


'  Hush  ! '  she  interrupted  authoritatively,  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  from  his  ;  *  name  no  names,  even 
though  we  are  alone,  it  is  too  dangerous.  Take 
me  back  to  the  ballroom,  and  never  mention  the 
subject  again.' 

Her  companion  offered  his  arm,  but  with  a  gesture 
of  rejection  she  led  the  way  out,  and  he  meekly 
followed  in  the  rear. 

Audrey,  who  had  been  amused  at  first,  ended  by 
feeling  perplexed  and  disconcerted.  The  manner  of 
Emerald  Green  was  familiar  to  her,  and  she  scarcely 
ventured  to  think  all  she  surmised. 

'  No  one  was  intended  to  overhear  that  little  game,' 
she  mused,  *  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  mean  one, 
played  out  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  married 
man  sent  down  to  the  burning  plains.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  on  my  part  to  remain 
perdue  here,'  she  further  reflected ;  '  I  think  I  will 
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go  away  before  any  one  else  comes,  in  case  I  may  be 
burdened  with  undesirable  revelations/  So  thinking 
she  moved,  and  was  in  the  act  of  passing  out  of  her 
retreat,  when  a  sound  made  her  shrink  back,  and  draw 
forward  the  fronds  of  the  tree  to  screen  herself  once 
more.  This  she  accomplished  just  in  time  to  conceal 
herself  before  another  couple  emerged  upon  the  scene. 

*  I  thought  we  should  get  this  place  all  to  ourselves, 
indeed  I  doubt  if  anybody  else  knows  of  it,'  were  the 
first  words  uttered. 

It  was  a  Knight  of  the  Black  Heart  who  spoke, 
and  as  his  crimson  robe  came  into  view,  he  seized 
hold  of  the  settee,  and  wheeled  it  round  till  it  faced 
the  entrance,  with  its  back  turned  towards  Audrey. 

*  Sit  here,'  he  continued,  '  we  are  better  screened, 
and  can  keep  watch  on  the  door,  so  cannot  be  sur- 
prised by  any  one.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  private  interview  for  ages, 
Bell ;  we  have  never  had  one  since  the  day  I  met 
with  the  accident' 

The  palms  partially  concealed  the  figures,  but 
Audrey  recognised  Major  Deyncourt  in  a  moment. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  domino,  clad  in  pale 
pink  and  blue,  whom  she  had  suspected  to  be  her 
mother  when  dancing  the  lancers.  The  figure  was 
tall  and  elegant,  closely  masked  in  black  velvet,  and 
wearing  very  long  black  gloves.  All  doubt  was  set 
at  rest  when  she  spoke. 

*  I  do  not  think  this  is  too  safe  a  spot  to  choose,' 
she  said,  glancing  nervously  on  either  side  ;  '  it  seems 
deserted  enough,  but  one  never  knows  for  how  long 
a  time.' 
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Nonsense,  I  know  the  situation  of  every  karla- 
jugga  on  this  occasion,  Bell,  and  arranged  this 
expressly.  I  assure  you  we  are  far  safer  here  than 
we  could  be  in  the  house,  or  out  of  doors  in  the  open. 
The  Despot  is  not  here  to-night,  is  he  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  of  course  not,  how  can  you  imagine  for  a 
moment  he  would  honour  such  a  gathering,  which  he 
regards  as  one  composed  of  fools  and  lunatics.  I 
would  not  allow  Audrey  to  know  the  colour  of  my 
domino ;  I  wonder  if  she  has  found  me  out  yet,  she 
has  loads  of  partners,  and  seems  to  be  greatly  en- 
joying it,  but  I  do  not  want  her  to  recognise  me.' 

If  Audrey  felt  mean  before,  hearing  a  conversa- 
tion not  intended  for  her,  she  felt  doubly  so  now,  as 
she  assured  herself  of  the  identity  of  the  two  new- 
comers. She  was  thoroughly  disconcerted,  and  just  a 
little  hurt,  that  her  mother,  whose  full  confidence  she 
had  flattered  herself  she  possessed,  should  prove  so 
keen  in  avoiding  her. 

Of  course  Lady  Forsyth  had  a  perfect  right  to 
guard  her  own  secrets,  and  Major  Deyncourt  had 
been  a  true  friend  of  so  many  years'  standing,  it  was 
perhaps  natural  she  should  confide  in  him  what  she 
was  disposed  to  conceal  from  her  own  child.  In 
any  case  it  would  be  the  action  of  a  sneak  to  remain 
hidden  any  longer ;  so  she  rose,  and  was  only  hesi- 
tating about  the  best  method  of  revealing  herself, 
without  startling  her  mother  too  much,  when  an 
observation  from  Major  Deyncourt  deprived  her  of 
power,  both  of  speech  and  action,  and  in  fact  half 
paralysed  her. 

*  I  think  you  sometimes   forget.  Bell,'  he  said 
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earnestly  in  a  lowered  tone,  every  syllable  of  which 
reached  the  ear  of  Audrey ;  *  you  forget  sometimes 
that  Audrey  is  my  child  as  well  as  your  own ;  I  have 
to  choke  down  my  natural  affection  for  the  girl,  while 
you  can  indulge  yours  to  your  heart's  content;  I 
do  call  it  deuced  hard  on  her  own  father  * 

He  paused,  for  Lady  Forsyth  held  up  her  hand  in 
warning.  *  Oh  hush,  hush,  Harold,  why  do  you  put 
the  terrible  truth  into  words  ?  You  never  allow  me 
to  do  so,  the  risk  is  far  too  tremendous.' 

'Don't  be  absurd,  Bell,'  he  replied  impatiently, 
shifting  his  position  a  little ;  '  you  know  I  should 
never  have  done  so,  if  I  was  not  convinced  we  are 
utterly  alone ;  but  I  will  not  repeat  it  if  it  alarms 
you.  You  and  I  know  the  truth  well  enough  without 
the  necessity  of  asserting  it ;  but  it  is,  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  a  hard  thing  that  the  Despot  should  get  all 
the  credit  of  the  girl,  who  is  a  success,  there  is  no 
denying  it.  All  Simla  admires  her  immensely,  and 
votes  her  the  prettiest  debutante  it  has  known  for 
some  time ;  there  is  no  doubt  she  can  queen  it  for 
two  or  three  seasons  right  royally,  if  it  is  only  her 
sweet  will  to  do  so.' 

'  Audrey  is  everything  my  heart  could  desire,'  said 
Lady  Forsyth  earnestly.  *  I  do  not  believe  among 
girls  there  exists  her  equal.  She  is  unselfish,  and 
full  of  quaint,  bright  wisdom,  and  she  is  true-hearted 
and  loyal  to  the  core.  I  feel  humiliated  every  time 
I  look  at  her,  oh  so  deeply  and  cruelly  humiliated, 
and  yet  this  feeling  is  strangely  mixed  with  a  mother's 
pride  in  her,  because  she  is  all  she  is.  If  she  ever 
learns  the  truth  about  her  birth  it  would  kill  me,  or  I 
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should  kill  myself.  I  could  never  live  through  an 
hour  of  contempt  from  her — never — she  is  bound  up 
with  the  very  well-springs  of  my  existence,  Harold.' 

*  I  know  it,  Bell,  I  know  it,'  responded  Major 
Deyncourt,  in  a  voice  in  which  deep  feeling  vibrated  ; 
*and  when  I  see  how  much  joy  and  love  she  sur- 
rounds you  with,  Bell,  and  how  much  comfort,  in 
spite  of  suffering,  she  has  brought  into  your  barren 
life,  I  cannot  regret  the  past — God  forgive  me,  I 
cannot' 

*  Awful  as  the  past  is,  Harold,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
terrors  of  the  future  ;  the  sword  of  discovery  is  always 
hanging  by  a  hair  over  my  head,  and  the  dread  is  at 
times  unendurable.' 

*  You  must  pluck  up  and  not  worry  yourself  before 
there  is  cause.  Bell,'  he  said,  more  cheerfully.  * "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  found  out,"  is  the  motto  of  the  world, 
and  must  still  be  our  own.  Audrey  will  marry 
happily  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth ; 
I  shall  go  on  keeping  my  feelings  in  check,  and 
refrain  from  wringing  the  Despot's  neck ;  and  she 
must  never  know  to  her  dying  day  that  I  stand  in 
any  closer  relationship  to  her  than  the  anomalous 
one  of  godfather ! ' 

'  I  know  it,  Harold,  I  know  it,'  said  Lady  Forsyth 
with  a  subdued  sob ;  *  but  sometimes  I  fear  this  con- 
cealment is  growing  into  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me 
to  bear ;  I  have  gone  through  so  many  years  of  it. 
I  was  longing  to  have  Audrey  out  here,  it  is  ex- 
quisite torture  to  have  her  near  me,  and  yet  separa- 
tion now  would  not  fail  to  break  my  heart.  It  is 
altogether  bound  up  in  her,  as  I  believe  her  own 
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is  in  me ;  and,  Harold,  I  have  been  terribly  scared 
lately.  At  the  Birthday  ball,  I  overheard  voices  say- 
ing you  were  believed  to  have  revealed  something 
during  your  delirium.  They  did  not  absolutely  assert 
what  it  was,  but  I  feared  they  implied  the  truth.' 

*  The  devil  they  did  !  Could  you  not  find  out  who 
the  parties  were.  Bell  ? ' 

*  No !  I  neither  saw  them,  nor  recognised  their 
voices.  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  without  exciting 
suspicion,  I  searched  for  them,  and  they  had  dis- 
appeared, but  they  were  women,  I  imagine.' 

*  That  is  the  worst  of  fever,  Bell,  it  involves  such 
confounded  risk  when  one  is  off  one's  head.  I  am 
continually  on  my  guard  against  everybody,  but  a 
fellow  cannot  answer  for  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances. We  can  only  hope  they  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  my  statements,  certainly  no  man  could 
hold  me  responsible  for  them.' 

*  They  appeared  to  differ  on  the  subject,  one  seemed 
inclined,  and  the  other  disinclined  to  believe  you.  It 
did  not  happen  while  Captain  Freere  was  looking  after 
you,  for  he  told  me  you  never  wandered,  then.' 

*  No,  good  chap  that  he  is ;  I  missed  him  when  he 
had  to  leave  me,  and  had  a  kind  of  relapse.' 

'  But,  Harold,  even  this  is  nothing  to  the  awful  risk 
we  are  running  each  hour  of  our  days  at  present.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  inquired  sharply. 

*  Cannot  you  see — Audrey  is  your  very  image,  both 
in  features  and  bearing,  and  even  in  regard  to  some 
little  tricks  of  manner  ? ' 

*  I  can  see  she  is  a  true  Deyncourt,  Bell ;  the  very 
way  she'walks  across  a  room  shows  it ;  but  as  to  her 
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likeness  to  me,  there  may  be  some  resemblance  in 
feature,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  struck  by  it.' 

*  Then  you  must  be  blind,  Harold.  I  keep  thinking 
the  world  must  notice  it.  When  I  saw  her  again  after 
three  years'  absence,  I  could  scarcely  command  my- 
self That  interval  of  time  had  so  increased  the 
resemblance,  it  seemed  to  me  to  proclaim  the  fact 
aloud,  without  any  need  of  corroboration.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  Sir  Angus  does  not  notice  it' 

'  You  exaggerate  the  danger.  Bell,  as  usual,  in  your 
intense  anxiety.  The  likeness  cannot  be  so  patent 
as  you  imagine,  or  I  should  have  seen  it.  Face  the 
situation  boldly — it  is  yc^ur  only  chance.  How  does 
Audrey  hit  it  off  with  the  Despot  at  present  ?  She 
was  yver  O'ip'^ljj^l  to  liim  as  a  child.' 

*  Nor  is  she  I  believe,  au  fond,  she  detests 
him.  One  day  sR*lactually  commented  to  me  on 
the  fact  of  her  dislike,  and  frightened  me  beyond 
measure  by  saying  she  could  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  he  could  be  her  father.' 

'Tut,  Bell,  that  was  nothing  but  a  chance  shot 
fired  at  a  venture.  Audrey  would  never  suspect  the 
truth  for  an  instant' 

*  I  know  that,  Harold  ;  but  suppose  others  suspect 
and  put  it  into  her  head.' 

'Bah!  she  is  too  high-minded  a  girl  to  listen  to 
them,  much  less  believe  them.  You  must  conquer 
your  fears,  Bell,  and  if  you  see  any  eligible  chance 
for  her  by  marriage,  you  must  encourage  it' 

Lady  Forsyth  sighed.  '  It  would  indeed  take  a 
weight  off  my  mind  to  see  her  happily  married, 
Harold,  but  it  must  be  a  happy  marriage,  mind  j 
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I  would  not  have  her  sacrificed  as  I  was/  and  she 
shuddered. 

'  Not  for  the  world,  Bell.  You  were  led  from  your 
parsonage  fold  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  If  it 
could  only  be  known  how  cruelly  you  have  suffered, 
I  don't  believe  the  straitest-laced  woman  in  Chris- 
tendom would  dare  cast  a  stone  at  you.  How  is  the 
Despot  behaving  to  you  at  present  ? ' 

*  Oh,  the  same  as  usual — grudging  me  every  penny, 
and  yet  expecting  me  to  uphold  his  prestige  by  being 
splendidly  dressed  on  every  public  occasion.' 

*  Brute ! '  muttered  Major  Deyncourt  between  his 
set  teeth.    '  Does  he  ever  mention  me  ? ' 

*  Never,  if  he  can  avoid  doing  so.  He  has  never 
liked  you,  though  he  owns  he  is  under  obligations  to 
you  he  cannot  easily  fulfil.' 

Major  Deyncourt  smiled.  '  That  is  reason  enough 
for  hating  me.  I  have  done  him  many  a  good  turn 
publicly  for  your  sake  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  Now,  about  your  money  matters,  Bell.  I 
hate  you  to  be  so  stinted.  I  wish  you  would  over- 
come your  prejudices  and  accept  more  from  me  than 
what  you  justly  earn  by  betting.  You  are  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  I  care  to  spend  it  on.  Open 
your  hand ' — and  he  strove  to  thrust  a  roll  of  notes 
into  it. 

*  No,  Harold,'  said  Lady  Forsyth,  resolutely  repuls- 
ing the  proferred  gift.  *  I  have  never  taken  a  penny 
from  you  except  what  I  have  won  by  betting,  and  I 
never  will.  It  has  always  been  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  managed  to  get  through 
my  greatest  straits  without  your  aid.' 
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'  I  know  you  are  devilish  proud,  Bell !  It  is  a 
mistake— you  have  no  reason  to  be,'  Major  Deyn- 
court  observed  rather  pettishly. 

*  That  is  scarcely  a  fitting  speech  from  you,  Harold,' 
said  Lady  Forsyth  reproachfully.  He  brightened 
instantly. 

'No,  no,  you  are  right  there — forgive  me,  dear. 
You  know  you  are  the  one  woman  I  have  loved  all 
my  life  since  those  early  days  when  the  Despot  threw 
you  in  my  way  by  leaving  you  all  alone  in  that 

roasting  B  station,  ill  with  fever,  while  he  went 

touring,  because  he  would  not  then  incur  the  expense 
of  sending  you  to  the  hills.  It  did  not  prove  an 
economical  transaction  in  the  long-run  for  him,  did 
it.  Bell  ?  My  word  !  what  a  griffin  you  were  in  those 
days,  and  I  verily  believe  you  are  not  so  very  much 
wiser  even  now ! ' 

*  Don't  speak  of  it — don't  allude  to  it,  I  implore 
you,'  said  Lady  Forsyth  nervously. 

'  O  Bell,  you  were  always  a  good  woman,  far  too 
good  a  sort  for  a  rascal  like  me.  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you  before  the  whole 
world  as  my  wife !  How  much  longer  am  I  to  wait 
for  you,  1  wonder  ?  Will  Time  never  make  you  into 
a  widow?  Why  did  you  almost  kill  yourself  with 
nursing  the  Despot  when  he  got  ill  last  year?  He 
might  have  gone  off  the  hooks  easily  with  a  little 
judicious  neglect.' 

*  Do  not  joke  in  that  way,  Harold ;  you  know  I 
cannot  bear  it.  You  know  I  have  struggled  faithfully 
ever  since  Audrey's  birth — to  fulfil  my  duty  towards 
that  man,  greatly  as  I  loathe  it.    If  I  am  at  all  good 
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as  you  think  me,  Harold,  it  was  my  little  child  who 
made  me  so.' 

'  You  are  a  trump.  Bell,  I  know  it  to  my  cost,  and 
I  was  only  teasing  you.  But,  seriously,  have  you 
reconsidered  the  proposition  I  make  to  you  annually? 
When  will  you  elect  to  confess  all,  go  through  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  marry  me  ? ' 

Ysobel  Forsyth  turned  quickly  on  her  seat,  and 
exclaimed  emphatically,  '  Never,  Harold !  as  I  tell 
you  regularly  every  year — never  while  I  live.  There 
is  only  one  chance  that  can  ever  unite  us,  and  that  is 
the  natural  death  of  Sir  Angus.  It  is  an  event  very 
unlikely  to  occur  before  my  own,  for  he  has  a  consti- 
tution of  iron.' 

'  It  is  then  as  I  have  feared — you  no  longer  love 
me  as  once  you  did.  Bell.' 

There  was  silence,  but  could  he  have  seen  the 
agony  in  the  face  hidden  by  the  mask,  he  would 
never  have  doubted  her. 

The  silence  was  confession  enough  to  Audrey. 

*  I  know  what  it  is  that  holds  you  back,'  he  said 
presently.  *  It  is  not  fear  for  yourself,  it  is  love  for 
our  child,  is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  Audrey,'  she  answered  after  a  pause ; 
'and  it  always  will  be  Audrey.  Harold,  I  would 
sacrifice  the  highest  position  in  the  world  for  your 
sake  if  it  affected  myself  only;  but  it  involves  Audrey, 
and  I  would  not  blight  her  prospects,  even  for  such  a 
bribe  as  your  love  offers  me.  Our  only  course  is  the 
one  we  have  hitherto  taken — we  must  keep  Sir  Angus 
in  ignorance  of  the  past,  and  go  on  living — apart.' 

Her  voice  faltered  over  the  concluding  word,  in  a 
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manner  that  could  not  fail  to  be  convincing  to  the 
man  beside  her,  of  how  irrevocable  was  her  decision, 
and  how  deeply  it  pained  her. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  strove  to  say  cheerily, 
*  It  is  wonderful  what  a  strong  will  you  have  for  a 
fragile  woman.  Our  interviews  have  always  the  same 
prosaic  ending.  Bell,  have  they  not  ?  Come  now,  it 
is  nearly  midnight,  we  had  better  be  moving.' 

Lady  Forsyth  complied  at  once.  *Yes,  take  me 
to  the  cloak-room,  I  must  get  rid  of  my  domino,  and 
have  promised  to  wait  there  for  Audrey,'  and  they 
quitted  the  place  together. 

Since  she  had  been  first  paralysed  by  the  revelation, 
it  had  been  absolutely  impossible  for  Audrey  to 
reveal  herself.  For  her  mother's  sake,  as  the  conver- 
sation proceeded,  she  was  compelled  to  endure  it, 
and  to  remain  in  concealment  to  the  end.  By  that 
time  her  limbs  almost  refused  their  office — but  she 
forced  herself  to  rise,  and  withdraw  from  the  retreat. 
At  the  door,  she  narrowly  escaped  encountering  a 
solitary  person,  who  had  passed  round  from  the  out- 
side of  the  karla-jugga^  and  was  walking  away  with 
his  back  towards  her.  She  paused  a  while  to  let  the 
figure  get  well  ahead,  and  noticed  that  he  stepped 
with  a  slight  limp,  and  that  his  robe  sparkled  as  he 
moved — it  was  the  Silver  Domino ! 


CHAPTER  XII 


Audrey  found  herself  walking  mechanically  back  to 
the  ballroom.  She  had  not  yet  fully  realised  what 
she  had  heard,  still  every  word  seemed  branded  on 
her  brain,  in  letters  that  burned  like  fire. 

The  poor  girl  knew  that  all  the  joy  and  buoyancy 
of  her  youth  had  been  swept  from  her,  and  it  was 
a  different  Audrey  who  found  herself  in  the  deserted 
ballroom — a  dreary  sepulchral  figure,  suited  in  a 
ghastly  fashion  to  the  disguise  she  wore. 

*  Why,  here  you  are,  all  alone,  fair  Dame  of  Avenel ! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  waiting  for  you  at  the  cloak- 
room door,  whence  most  of  the  ladies  have  emerged 
and  gone  in  to  supper  with  their  cavaliers.  Come, 
I  am  glad  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  you, 
surely  you  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  gift  of  speech 
at  last  ? ' 

Audrey  turned,  and  to  her  relief,  saw  her  knight 
*'  Curiosity.'  His  mask  was  gone,  and  his  fine  face 
alight  with  the  pleasure  of  encountering  her.  '  O 
Captain  Freere,'  she  cried,  thrusting  aside  her  own 
mask,  *  I  am  so  thankful  to  see  you,  I  mean — I  am 
so — so — tired,  will  you  not  take  me  home  directly  ? ' 

He  started  at  the  expression  of  despair  in  her 
changed  voice,  and  the  white  face,  so  unlike  her  own, 
that  she  turned  towards  him. 
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*  Take  you  home,  Miss  Forsyth,  of  course,  in- 
stantly, if  you  desire  it,'  and  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

Even  then  he  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the  readiness 
with  which  she  accepted  it,  and  the  trust  expressed 
in  her  troubled  eyes,  as  she  glanced  up  to  his  face. 
Surely  there  never  were  such  deep  blue  eyes,  so 
mysteriously  dark,  despite  their  brightness.  Presently 
she  let  go  his  arm,  with  a  start,  and  stood  motionless. 

'  No,  no,'  she  cried,  a  great  fear  overwhelming  her, 
lest  by  acting  thus  she  should  arouse  her  mother's 
suspicions.  '  No,  I  cannot  go  home,  mother  will  be 
anxious,  take  me  to  the  cloak-room,  Captain  Freere, 
she  may  still  be  waiting  for  me  there.' 

Seeing  her  sore  distress,  and  at  an  absolute  loss  to 
divine  the  reason,  Captain  Freere  silently  acceded  to 
her  request,  and  Audrey  inwardly  blessed  him  for 
asking  no  questions.  Arriving  at  the  cloak-room,  she 
entered  and  found  Lady  Forsyth  waiting  patiently. 

*Why,  Audrey,  where  have  you  been?  I  was 
beginning  to  get  anxious.  Colonel  Holmes  is  waiting 
to  take  me  in  to  supper,  but  I  would  not  go  till  you 
arrived.' 

*  I  am  all  right,  mother,'  said  Audrey,  speaking  fast, 
with  feverish  excitement.  '  I  have  danced  a  great 
deal,  it  is  a  delightful  ball,  too  delightful,'  she  added, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

*  But  what  is  the  matter,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  the  ghost  you  represent?'  said  Lady  Forsyth 
anxiously. 

*  Nonsense,  mother ;  it  is  only  the  reflection  of  the 
uncanny  part  I  have  been  taking ;  I  have  acted  the 
spectre  all  the  evening,  remember.    It  is  true  I  have 
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a  dreadful  headache  just  now,  but  it  is  due  to  this 
stuffy  mask/  and  she  flung  it  from  her.  '  You  had 
better  go  and  have  some  supper,  mother  dear,  I  do 
not  want  any.' 

'  Not  want  any  !  has  no  one  offered  to  take  you  in  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Captain  Freere  is  waiting ;  but  with  such 
a  headache,  eating  would  choke  me,  and  I  would 
rather  not  try.' 

*  I  see  you  want  to  go  home,  Audrey ;  you  have 
had  enough  of  it,  so  have  I,  darling,  and  I  do  not 
require  any  supper,  I  would  prefer  to  have  something 
with  you  quietly  when  we  reach  home.  I  will  ask 
Colonel  Holmes  to  see  us  off  directly.'  So  saying. 
Lady  Forsyth  pushed  aside  the  '  purdah.' 

The  colonel  was  chatting  with  Captain  Freere,  and 
both  officers  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  rickshaws, 
and  then  called  for  their  own  horses  in  order  to 
accompany  them. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  ask  your  permission  to  see  you 
home.  Miss  Forsyth,  I  am  going  to  take  it,'  said 
Captain  Freere  ;  '  you  need  not  trouble  to  speak  one 
word  en  route  to  me,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to  talk. 
I  shall  be  beside  you  if  you  need  me.'  So  saying 
he  carefully  arranged  the  wraps  around  her  in  the 
rickshaw. 

'  Please  tell  them  to  leave  the  hood  down,'  implored 
Audrey,  *  I  want  plenty  of  fresh  air,  I  feel  suffocated.' 

Captain  Freere  obeyed  her  instructions.  '  Chullo  ! ' 
he  then  exclaimed  to  the  jamponis,  and  they  set 
forth  on  their  long  homeward  ride.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  Audrey  would  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  romance  of  it,  as  they  threaded  their 
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way  between  the  moon-silvered  trees,  and  across  the 
mysterious  threatening  shadows  that  occasionally 
darkened  their  path.  The  manly,  cloaked  figure 
rode  quietly  by  her  side,  and  only  the  occasional 
ejaculations  of  the  jamponis  and  the  distant  howl 
of  the  jackals  broke  the  charmed  silence  as  they 
toiled  onward.  If  Captain  Freere  could  have  known 
how  thankful  Audrey  felt  to  him  for  his  mute  sym- 
pathy, he  would  have  been  more  than  recompensed 
for  the  self-restraint  it  occasioned  him.  He  saw  she 
had  received  some  severe  mental  shock,  though  of 
what  nature  he  was  at  an  absolute  loss  to  determine. 
Audrey's  mind  was  in  a  complete  turmoil,  and  she 
was  longing  to  get  home  in  order  to  think  con- 
secutively ;  the  temples  of  her  head  throbbed  cruelly, 
and  she  was  numbed  with  the  weight  of  care  so 
suddenly  thrown  on  her  bright  young  life. 

When  they  reached  their  destination,  she  could 
scarcely  articulate  the  words,  *  Good-night,  Captain 
Freere,  and  thank  you.'  Then,  she  had  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  a  tete-ct-tite  supper  with  her  mother ;  this 
she  endured,  bravely  pretending  to  eat  in  order  to 
please  her,  till  with  an  embrace  she  contrived  to 
escape  to  her  own  apartment. 

When  the  morning  sun,  rising  with  the  alacrity  it 
displays  in  India,  sent  its  first  swift  beams  into  her 
chamber,  it  shone  upon  the  girlish  figure  still  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  her  bed,  though  many  hours  had 
elapsed  since  first  she  had  flung  herself  in  that 
attitude. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


When  a  crushing  blow  falls  upon  us,  such  as  this 
on  Audrey — a  bolt  from  the  blue  expanse  of  happi- 
ness— it  reduces  to  chaos  every  pre-conceived  notion 
of  truth,  honour,  and  duty. 

Then,  out  of  this  debris  of  principle,  we  have  to 
rise  and  build  some  fabric  as  best  we  may  that  will 
protect  our  defenceless  condition.  No  one  can  help 
us,  the  work  has  to  be  done  alone,  in  absolute  soli- 
tude. Only  one  cry  rises  from  the  bruised  spirit, 
'  Let  no  one  see,  let  no  one  know,  leave  me  alone, 
for  God's  sake,  to  bear  it.' 

As  she  knelt  by  her  bedside,  a  storm  of  conflicting 
emotions  raged  within  Audrey.  First  came  a  wave 
of  intolerable,  insufferable  humiliation.  She  was 
illegitimate  1  Her  very  existence  reflected  shame 
upon  the  mother  she  adored.  Her  name — it  was 
no  longer  her  own — every  response  to  it  would  be 
virtually  a  lie,  every  signature  would  indite  a  false- 
hood. She  was  simply  an  impostor,  for  she  was 
posing  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  when 
in  reality  she  was  not  a  child  of  his.  How  could 
she  continue  in  such  a  course?  All  the  inherent 
truthfulness  of  her  character  cried  out  against  it. 
She  must  proclaim  the  fact  at  any  cost,  and  at  least 
be  free  from  the  slavery  of  deception  ;  then  she  could 
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escape  to  England  and  earn  her  own  living  as  best 
she  might,  and  as  many  a  better  woman  had  done 
before  her.  The  resolution  in  itself  somewhat  calmed 
her,  then  suddenly,  with  a  stunning  shock  of  remem- 
brance, she  saw  it  would  be  quite  untenable.  Once 
more  her  mother's  words  resounded  in  her  ears,  *  If 
Audrey  ever  learns  the  truth  about  her  birth  it  would 
kill  me,  or  I  should  kill  myself 

The  poor  girl  knew  these  words  expressed  no  idle 
threat,  and  that  her  mother  would  never  survive  the 
agony  of  the  exposure.  By  taking  such  a  course,  she 
would  kill  her  outright,  and  what  was  even  worse, 
brand  Lady  Forsyth's  name  with  infamy  before  the 
whole  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  respect- 
ing Audrey's  moral  duty  at  this  crisis,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  face 
such  consequences.  All  her  love  rose  up  in  arms 
and  cried,  *  Impossible  !  Impossible ! ' 

She  was  gagged  !  bound  !  helpless  !  Should  she 
go  to  her  own  father,  confess  that  she  knew  all  to 
him,  and  entreat  his  assistance  ?  Alas,  what  could 
he  do  to  help  her  and  yet  avoid  betraying  her  mother  ? 
Why  did  she  not  hate  him  as  she  ought  to  do,  she 
argued ;  yet  she  could  not,  no,  she  could  apply  that 
feeling  far  more  easily  to  Sir  Angus.  Towards 
Harold  Deyncourt,  she  had  always  felt  strangely 
drawn,  for  the  laws  of  nature  can  prove  themselves 
far  stronger  than  any  code  that  man  has  legislated. 
No,  there  was  no  one  she  could  turn  to,  not  a  soul 
she  could  consult.  Hitherto  she  had  shared  every 
thought  of  conseqeunce  with  her  mother — now  she 
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must  carry  this  burden  of  calamity  in  strictest  secrecy 
from  her  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nothingbut  the  announcement  from  the  lips  of  Lady 
Forsyth  would  ever  have  convinced  Audrey  that  she 
could  have  committed  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  her 
husband — a  deed  from  which  every  fibre  of  the  girl's 
moral  being  shrank.  Not  all  her  intense  love  could 
in  any  degree  justify  her  mother  for  such  an  act, 
but — and  the  recollection  came  with  a  flood  of  relief 
upon  her  wounded  spirit — the  Greatest  of  all  living 
Men  had  condoned  it,  and  she  knew,  if  repentance 
was  a  condition  of  pardon,  Lady  Forsyth's  life  had 
been  a  martyrdom  of  penitence  ever  since. 

She  must  also  condone  it,  and  what  was  more 
difficult,  conceal  it.  Who  was  she  that  she  should 
dare  do  otherwise  ?  Yes,  for  her  mother's  sake,  she 
must  take  up  life  on  the  old  lines.  Lady  Forsyth 
must  suspect  nothing,  and  above  all  she  must  guard 
against  her  seeing  a  shadow  of  change  in  her  own  con- 
duct After  all,  it  was  her  mother  who  was  making 
the  greater  sacrifice ;  for  had  she  not  refused  the  man  in 
whom  her  love  was  centred,  for  the  sake  of  her  child, 
when  by  full  confession  to  Sir  Angus,  and  consequent 
divorce,  she  might  be,  even  now,  legally  enabled  to 
become  the  wife  of  Major  Deyncourt. 

Then  Audrey's  thoughts  flew  back  inconsequently 
to  the  conversation  held  at  home  about  the  stage, 
when  Sir  Angus  had  refused  her  his  permission  to 
act.  Act?  Yes,  she  must  act  in  defiance  of  him, 
all  her  life  now,  and  he  must  never  know  the  role 
she  had  to  play,  despising  herself  as  she  was  bound 
to  do  all  the  time  for  acting  it. 
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Audrey  was  too  sensible  to  despise  herself  for  her 
actual  birth,  a  deed  of  which  she  was  but  the  innocent 
victim  ;  it  was  her  life  of  enforced  deceit  that  she 
hated.  She  would  have  looked  the  world  bravely  in 
the  face  if  she  could  have  seen  her  way  to  proclaim 
her  position  honestly,  and  would  have  held  up  her 
head  proudly  despite  the  eye  of  scorn.  It  was  going 
on  living  under  false  pretences  that  terrified  and 
distracted  her,  and  yet  there  was  no  other  way.  She 
could  not,  and  would  not,  even  if  the  archangels  of 
heaven  had  bidden  her  do  so,  destroy  her  mother. 

Poor  mother!  What  weary  years  of  misery  she 
had  undergone,  what  a  heartload  of  pain  she  had 
still  to  carry.  She,  Audrey,  must  cheer,  strengthen, 
and  support  her,  by  becoming  a  desperate  deceiver 
herself ;  and  so  she  would,  God  helping  her.  What 
had  she  said?  How  could  God  help  her?  Was 
there  any  God  to  permit  such  undeserved  sorrow  to 
come  to  her  ?  and,  if  so,  how  could  she,  persevering 
as  she  meant  to  do  in  such  a  crooked  course,  appeal 
to  Him  for  aid  ? 

The  strain  became  too  tense,  the  exhausted  spirit 
gave  way  completely,  some  burning  tears  came  to 
her  relief,  and  she  sobbed  herself  into  a  fitful  sleep, 
still  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  Then  followed — a 
dream — a  vision. 

She  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of 
dominoed  guests  again,  but  this  time  in  the  open 
— with  every  face  unmasked  ! 

Amidst  them  was  her  mother  on  her  knees,  her 
sad  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Every  figure  of  the 
motley  group  was  staring  at  her.   Some  pointed  with 
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uplifted  finger  tauntingly ;  others  sneered,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  or  drew  aside  their  robes  from  con- 
taminating touch  with  her  who  crouched  upon  the 
ground.  And  Audrey  with  unavailing  strength 
fought  hard  against  some  force  invisible,  that  held 
her  back  and  would  not  let  her  seek  her  mother's 
side. 

Suddenly  above  the  murmurs  of  the  throng  there 
rang  a  voice,  clear,  strong,  and  true,  and  full  of  music 
that  thrilled  her  to  the  soul. 

*  Pass  on  ! '  it  cried.  *  Let  him  who  is  without  sin 
among  you  first  cast  a  stone  at  her ! ' 

The  guilty  crowd  shrank  back,  and  convicted  by 
their  own  consciences,  bowed  their  heads,  and  stole 
silently  away,  till  not  a  soul  remained,  save  the 
mother,  who  knelt  alone. 

Once  more  the  voice !  '  Where  are  her  accusers, 
hath  no  man  condemned  her  ? ' 

Audrey  looked  up,  and  answered  in  the  familiar 
Scripture  words — 

*  No  man,  Lord  ! ' 

*  Neither  do  I  condemn  her  ;  be  at  peace  ! ' 
Herewith  a  hand  was  laid  in  blessing  on  her  head. 

She  looked  again,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face, 
so  grand,  and  yet  so  wondrous  kind,  that  she  felt 
folded  into  rest  within  the  rapture  of  its  smile. 

The  vision  faded  from  her  mind,  and  she  passed 
into  a  dreamless  sleep,  which  lasted  till  the  dawning 
of  another  day. 

When  roused  next  morning  to  the  necessity  of 
re-lifting  her  heavy  burden,  Audrey  went  forth  to 
meet  her  mother,  smiling  beneath  its  weight. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  season  butterflies  who  flutter  down  from 
Simla  in  the  train  of  Government  officials  at  the 
expiration  of  the  rains  sustain  a  loss  their  puny 
souls  do  not  often  deplore. 

The  noble  hills  are  steeped  in  renewed  beauty  of 
a  clearer  and  more  invigorating  type.  The  snow-line 
on  the  distant  Himalayas  creeps  nearer  home,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  a  purer  and 
more  bracing  breath. 

The  man  who  stays  luxuriates  in  the  cosy  homely 
use  of  two,  or  even  three,  blankets  at  nights,  and 
delights  in  piling  up  huge  wood  fires  upon  his  hearth, 
for  the  nights  and  mornings  can  be  very  cold.  From 
mid-day  to  three  o'clock,  the  sun  re-asserts  himself, 
but  has  scarcely  warmed  the  chilled  body  thoroughly 
when  he  dips  behind  the  jagged  edges  of  the  hills 
and  leaves  a  wintry  cold  in  stern  supremacy. 

Riding  in  a  rickshaw  ceases  to  be  enjoyable,  but 
ladies,  with  alpenstocks  in  hand,  trudge  up  the 
steeps  on  foot,  taking  their  exercise  through  deserted 
bazaars,  where  stalls,  erstwhile  laden  with  exquisite 
wood-carving,  are  closed  and  vacated  by  their  owners. 
The  mem-sahibs  weary  of  the  sight  of  their  mournful 
jamponis  (for  a  native  is  doubly  melancholy  when 
he  is  cold),  and  paying  them  off,  present  them  with 
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their  liveries,  and  bid  them  withdraw  their  shivering 
persons  to  their  ancestral  recesses  in  the  heights. 
This  they  are  only  too  eager  to  do,  reverting  to 
their  original  occupations  as  hewers  of  wood,  until 
such  time  as  a  new  season  swings  round  and 
tempts  them  forth,  on  gain  intent,  once  more. 

The  chief  dread  felt  by  residents  is,  lest  the  snow 
should  fall  sufficiently  heavily  to  imprison  them  in 
their  bungalows,  and  cause  hungry  leopards  to  prowl 
round  their  compounds  and  seize  their  favourite 
terriers. 

In  any  case  there  is  always  the  library,  where 
people  meet  in  reduced  numbers,  discuss  the  papers — 
and  each  other ;  play  Badminton,  or  rink  like  horses 
round  a  mill,  to  keep  their  circulation,  both  of  blood 
and  temper,  unimpaired.  This  was  a  phase  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  Audrey  did  not  experience. 

Sir  Angus,  of  necessity,  went  down  to  Calcutta  in 
the  wake  of  the  Viceroy,  there  to  renew  his  official 
duties,  and  his  wife,  when  she  had  superintended 
household  matters,  followed  with  her  daughter  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Major  Deyncourt  had  returned  to  the  headquarters 

of  his  regiment  at   ,  and  the  Forsyths  were  not 

likely  to  see  him  again  for  a  considerable  period, 
unless  he  contrived  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  Viceroy's  Cup  Day,  as  he  was  keenly 
desirous  to  do  for  financial  reasons. 

Sir  Angus  was  in  his  element  at  Calcutta,  and 
made  his  house  in  Loudon  Street  the  rendezvous  of 
civilian  notorieties.  It  was  there  that  a  certain  judge 
of  the  High  Court  saw  Audrey,  and  resolved  to 
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confer  on  her  the  honour  of  making  her  his  wife. 
He  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  exasperated  the 
patience  of  'Kissy  do'  at  the  dinner-party,  but  he 
was  also  taciturn  by  nature,  and  not  at  all  versed  in 
the  subtle  art  of  wooing. 

He  seemed  to  think  a  few  gifts  of  flowers,  a  drive 
down  the  Red  Road  in  his  finely  appointed  phaeton, 
and  a  promenade  on  those  special  nights  appropriated 
by  the  elite^  when  the  Viceroy's  band  played  in  the 
electric-lighted  Eden  Gardens,  or  a  ramble  in  the 
Zoo,  where  all  visitable  Calcutta  congregated  every 
Sunday,  quite  enough  to  afford  any  rationally-minded 
maiden  some  prescience  of  his  intentions. 

But  Audrey  never  imagined,  as  Captain  Standish 
would  sagely  remark,  'that  <3://entions  were  inten- 
tions," so  she  did  not  trouble  her  head  about  it,  but 
tried  to  concentrate  her  mind,  as  those  of  most  of  the 
gender  feminine  were  at  this  moment  concentrated, 
on  her  toilet  for  the  Drawing-room. 

This  she  duly  attended  at  Government  House, 
with  her  mother,  by  whom  she  was  presented.  Very 
lovely  the  girl  looked  in  her  white  dress,  which  had 
a  train  of  pale  spring-green  satin,  embroidered  with 
narcissi.  Some  of  the  natural  lilies  adorned  her 
bodice,  and  nestled  in  her  hair  from  which  the  long 
veil  was  pendent,  crowned  by  the  regulation  feathers  ; 
these  last  were  not  de  rigueur,  but  were  what  she  had 
nevertheless  elected  to  wear. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  strikingly  elegant  in  a  train 
hung  from  the  shoulders,  covered  with  the  most 
exquisite  silver  embroidery  of  Delhi  workman- 
ship. 
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Among  five  hundred  fair  women  waiting  to  be 
presented  behind  ruthless  barriers,  our  ladies  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  entrance  with  the  first 
detachment  into  the  throne-room. 

Audrey  had  to  go  in  alone,  and  pause  a  few 
moments  on  the  threshold  of  our  eastern  court  of 
St.  James,  while  the  aides-de-camp  on  either  side  of 
her  spread  out  her  train,  and  with  such  a  sweet 
vision  before  them,  might  be  excused  if  they  lingered 
longer  than  was  absolutely  essential  over  the  process. 
Then  her  name  was  loudly  announced,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  in  involuntary  admiration. 

At  that  moment  she  could  have  reeled  and  fallen, 
for  a  sudden  access  of  self-realisation  came /Over- 
whelmingly upon  her.  The  poor  girl  felt  with  a  sense 
of  bitter  burning  shame  that  she  was  in  the  act  of 
asserting  her  false  position  still  more  emphatically 
before  the  face  of  the  world.  She,  a  fraud !  an  im- 
postor !  cheat ! 

White  as  the  flowers  at  her  breast,  she  with  difficulty 
controlled  an  insane  desire  to  proclaim  her  confession 
of  the  truth  defiantly  then  and  there  !  She  looked  up, 
and  caught  the  eye  of  Sir  Angus — who  had  the  right 
of  private  entry — and  was  standing  apart  gazing  at 
her  critically  ;  and  the  thought  of  her  mother  returned 
with  more  than  its  usual  force,  and  enabled  her  to 
rally. 

Of  ordinary  nervousness,  on  the  score  of  the 
occasion,  she  possessed  not  a  vestige,  and  every  one 
noticed  the  quiet  air  of  distinction  with  which  she 
moved  forward.  After  making  her  curtsy  to  the 
Viceroy,  and  yet  another  to  his  lady,  who  favoured 
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her  with  a  special  smile  of  greeting,  Audrey  passed 
slowly  through  the  throne-room,  and  then  down  the 
long  corridor  outside,  lined  thickly  on  either  side 
with  gentlemen,  who,  not  having  the  right  of  entry, 
wait  congregated  there,  to  see  the  debutantes  emerge 
from  their  ordeal. 

Captain  Freere  had  been  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  vice-regal  party.  His  affection  for  Audrey,  daily 
on  the  increase,  made  him  once  more  divine  her  to 
be  exceedingly  unhappy.  He  felt  sure  she  was  miser- 
able from  some  hidden  cause,  unknown  and  mysterious 
to  him,  that  dated  from  the  night  of  the  domino  ball, 
and  a  yearning  to  help  her  rose  within  him  that  was 
well-nigh  unbearable.  He  was  far  too  uncertain  of 
the  advance  he  had  made  in  her  friendship  to  venture 
to  seek  her  confidence,  and  he  now  recognised  a 
touch  of  hauteur  in  the  girl  that  he  had  not  seen 
before,  and  would  not  on  any  account  have  risked 
exciting  towards  himself 

Captain  Freere  was  not  to  be  her  cavalier  on  this 
occasion.  A  young  Austrian  consul  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  whose  uniform  was  a  resplendent  blaze  of 
glory,  waited  to  join  her  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor. 
With  this  officer,  Andrey  promenaded  the  spacious 
apartments  of  Government  House,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  grandeur,  could  not  compare  in  her  eyes  with 
the  vice-regal  salons  at  Simla.  Yet  she  thought, 
how  greatly  she  would  have  enjoyed  the  present  scene 
under  altered  circumstances. 

Her  companion  wondered  at  the  distrait  manner 
of  this  beautiful  girl,  the  lustre  of  whose  bronze-gold 
hair  he  so  much  admired,  as  well  as  the  deep  blue  of 
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her  large,  expressive  eyes.  The  young  officer  felt 
rather  piqued  at  the  vague  replies  he  obtained  in 
response  to  his  courtier  sorties. 

The  ladies  were  all  parading  up  and  down,  exhibit- 
ing their  costumes,  some  of  which  were  most  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  constructed.  Separate  trains  were 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  but  shorn  of  such  addition, 
the  display  of  dress  would  have  lost  its  artistic  glory. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  appendages  in  this 
respect  was  the  train  that  Mrs.  Golightly  wore, 
pendent  from  her  marvellously  white  shoulders.  It 
hung  behind  her  like  a  portiere^  had  been  specially 
modelled  in  Paris,  and  was  worked  in  silks,  seed- 
pearls,  and  brilliants.  A  peacock  formed  the  centre- 
piece, displaying  his  tail-feathers,  the  colours  most 
artistically  assimilated. 

Mrs.  Golightly  had  lately  returned  from  Burmah, 
where  her  husband  had  held  a  post  in  temporary 
civilian  employ,  and  it  was  from  the  Burmese  that 
his  wife  had  adopted  this  symbol.  Many  persons 
turned  to  gaze  at  it  as  she  swept  past,  under  the 
escort  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth.  No  woman  present 
manoeuvred  a  train  so  well,  and  indeed  this  is  an  im- 
possible feat  to  any  lady  who  does  not  walk,  as  Mrs. 
Golightly  did,  in  high-born  style — taking  each  step 
from  the  hip. 

'  What  an  appropriate  emblem  you  adopted  in  your 
choice  of  the  peacock,'  Audrey  heard  Sir  Angus  say  ; 
'  the  feathers  of  the  genuine  bird  do  not  grow  upon 
him  more  harmoniously  than  by  some  subtle  method 
you  put  on  your  clothes.' 

Audrey  saw  the  double  entendre  directly,  knowing 
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the  peacock  to  be  the  emblem  of  stupidity;  but 
Mrs.  Golightly  detected  no  covert  sarcasm  in  the 
remark,  and  smiled,  well  pleased  with  the  compli- 
ment. 

'  Yet  this  woman,  with  all  her  empty-headedness 
and  vanity,  is  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  I  am,' 
Audrey  thought ;  '  she  at  least  is  no  pretender,  and 
I  dare  not  despise  her.' 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  her  mother,  and  the 
bitterness  and  pain  faded  for  a  time.  Lady  Forsyth 
was  brilliant  to-night,  and  her  rippling,  musical  laugh 
refreshed  Audrey's  aching  heart,  and  even  made  the 
aching  worth  while.  Her  mother  was  in  good  spirits, 
looking  her  very  best,  receiving  gracefully  the  homage 
of  her  men  acquaintance,  and  envied  for  her  youthful 
appearance  by  the  women  of  her  age.  Her  wavy 
chestnut  hair,  quite  different  in  colour  from  that  of 
her  daughter,  was  ornamented  with  three  diamond 
stars,  the  gift  of  Sir  Angus  in  his  bridegroom  days. 
She  was  radiant,  and  possessed  the  charm,  when  in 
that  mood,  that  some  women  have  in  their  thirties, 
which  fascinates  more  dangerously  than  does  the 
piquant  freshness  of  early  girlhood.  Could  she  de- 
liberately blight  that  life,  and  hurl  her  own  mother 
from  the  pedestal  of  esteem  into  the  degrading 
depths  of  ignominy  ?  Audrey's  whole  being  answered 
unhesitatingly  No ! 

Here  the  judge,  Mr.  Chalmers,  came  up  to  her, 
and  made  a  few  trivial  observations.  He  had  quite 
resolved  to-night  that  the  sweet  girl  before  him  was 
to  grace  his  home  as  wife.  He  gave  no  thought  to 
a  refusal ;  why  should  he,  when  he  could  offer  her 
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luxuries,  and  a  position  such  as  no  woman  in  her 
senses  could  decline  ? 

One  man  present  guessed  his  intention,  with  the 
quick-sightedness  of  which  love  often  proves  itself 
capable  ;  but  Captain  Freere  was  not  greatly  alarmed, 
though  decidedly  inclined  to  be  jealous.  He  could 
see  no  sign  that  Audrey  favoured  the  attentions  of 
any  man,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  ruin  his  own 
cause  by  precipitation.  Audrey  had  encouraged  no 
one,  unless  indeed  it  was  himself,  which  he  dared  not 
venture  to  believe. 

*  Do  you  see  the  Maharajah  of  Chapati  talking  to 
your  father?'  inquired  the  judge,  indicating  a  short, 
stout  prince  with  a  heavy  jaw,  whose  turban  was 
roped  with  diamonds,  despoiled  of  their  brilliancy  by 
the  native  method  of  cutting  the  stones.  *  I  can  tell 
you  a  piece  of  news.  Miss  Forsyth.  The  Maharajah 
has  just  placed  his  palace  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
Angus  for  the  ensuing  month.  It  is  a  grand  place, 
and  will  involve  a  long  journey,  but  will  show  you 
one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of  Central  India.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  which  many  have  sighed  in  vain  ; 
Sir  Angus  must  be  in  the  greatest  favour,  I  assure 
you,  and  I  think  he  has  accepted  the  offer.' 

Captain  Freere  heard,  and  from  that  instant  found 
himself  imbued  with  an  ardent  and  uncontrollable 
craving  to  obtain  leave  shortly,  and  go  black-buck 
shooting — at  which  he  was  an  adept — in  that  par- 
ticular neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  XV 


There  is  a  certain  description  of  globe-trotting 
chatterbox  who  comes  out  to  India  in  the  cool 
weather,  and  having  brought  his  eyes  and  ears  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  things  only,  knows  no 
more  of  the  actualities  of  Indian  surroundings  than 
he  does  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars.  This  personage  will  go  home  and  dilate  on 
the  *  salutary  climate/  and  the  '  preposterous  salaries ' 
of  our  *  over-paid  indolent  officials ' ! 

Be  it  quite  understood  I  am  not  referring  to  him, 
but  to  a  being  with  a  mind  of  very  different  calibre, 
when  I  assert  that  the  intelligent  visitor  to  the  '  City 
of  Palaces'  must  be  struck  with  the  scarcity  of 
memorials  to  those  two  grand  souls  who  created 
Calcutta — I  mean  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 
The  Maidan  has  statues  scattered  broadcast  upon  it ; 
we  find  them  raised  to  such  names  as  Dufferin, 
Outram,  Mayo,  Peel,  John  Lawrence,  and  other 
notable  men  ;  but  the  only  memorial  to  Hastings 
is  stowed  away  where  it  is  not  prominently  con- 
spicuous ;  and  to  Lord  Clive  (excepting  the  name 
of  the  street)  there  exists  no  fitting  memento 
at  all. 

126 
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Clive  and  Hastings  may  have  been  full  of  human 
faults,  but  they  were  heroes  who  resisted  temptation 
to  self- aggrandisement,  to  an  extent  not  found, 
so  practicable  now,  among  present  day  'great 
ones  ! '  Pestered  for  money  by  those  who  sat  in  blind 
judgment  at  home,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  India, 
they  were  virtually  forced  into  deeds  for  which 
afterwards  they  were  theoretically  condemned. 
Place  a  man  out  of  the  present  generation,  where 
Clive  was  placed,  in  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  exhibit  the  self- 
command  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Few,  too, 
would  have  had  the  moral  courage  of  Clive  to 
suppress  the  frightful  corruption  that  became  rife 
during  his  absence  among  the  servants  of  the 
famous  '  Company.' 

Audrey  was  disgusted  at  the  scanty  honour  ren- 
dered to  one  of  her  favourite  historical  idols. 
'  Think  of  the  terrible  odds  Clive  encountered,'  she 
exclaimed  on  one  occasion  to  Beresford  Freere, 
delighted  to  find  in  him  a  sympathiser ;  *  think  how 
he  simply  wrested  victories  with  a  handful  of  badly- 
trained  soldiers,  who  were  utterly  devoid  of  the 
accessories  you  all  look  upon  now  as  necessities  for 
the  simplest  private  in  our  ranks.' 

*  Hastings  deserves  your  sympathy  quite  as  much, 
Miss  Forsyth.  Few  persons  realise,  or  even  know, 
that  all  the  while  he  was  impeached  at  home,  he  was 
simply  adored  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  and  with 
reason,  for  the  poor  natives  then  could  never  recollect 
such  a  season  of  security  as  they  spent  while  under 
his  administration.' 
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*  Yes/  returned  Audrey,  '  we  took  care  to  inter 
"the  good  he  did  with  his  bones,"  and  only  kept 
the  "  evil "  above  ground  respecting  him  —  poor 
Hastings ! ' 

'  I  certainly  think,'  said  Beresford,  in  what  Lady 
Forsyth  would  have  called  his  most  alarming  tone 
of  pedagogue,  '  that  in  failing  to  give  due  honour  to 
these  two  pioneers  and  fathers  of  her  prosperity, 
Calcutta  casts  a  slur  upon  her  patriotism  that  time 
will  not  easily  efface.' 

Audrey  was  gratified  by  his  sentiments,  and  Cap- 
tain Freere  went  up  several  per  cent,  in  her  estimation 
accordingly.  Historical  persons  to  her  had  never 
figured  as  wooden,  inanimate  puppets.  Each  one 
had  lived,  and  moved,  and  suffered,  and  in  the  warm 
glow  of  her  imagination  become  re-endowed  with  life. 

The  pendulum  of  the  all-important  winter  season 
was  now  in  full  swing.  The  anticipated  race-week 
came  and  went,  bringing  the  intoxication  both  of 
success  and  ruin  freely  in  its  train.  Audrey  was 
compelled  to  go  through  with  it,  though  the  disaster 
at  the  Simla  Gymkhana  had  taken  the  bloom  off 
similar  scenes.  She  did  take  pleasure  in  watching 
the  winner  of  the  Viceroy's  Cup,  Mercury  by  name, 
and  the  favourite,  an  exquisite  creature  that  was  a 
joy  to  examine  more  closely,  when  she  had  the 
privilege  through  a  member  of  the  Turf  Club. 

The  Grand  Stand  was  like  a  flower-show,  only  the 
crush  of  well-dressed  women  made  appreciation  of 
their  costumes  somewhat  difficult. 

Major  Deyncourt  had  contrived  to  be  present,  and 
rallied  Audrey  on  her  decided  refusal  to  stake  any 
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higher  sum  upon  a  race  than  could  be  comprised  in 
the  value  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  She  asserted  that  she 
did  not  wish  for  the  money  of  other  people,  and  was 
peculiarly  averse  to  losing  her  own.  Indeed,  when 
she  noticed  the  expression  of  greed  imprinted  on  the 
faces  of  many  ladies  who  went  about  badgering  their 
men  acquaintance  for  *tips,'  the  girl  shrank  more 
resolutely  than  ever  from  catching  the  infection  of 
such  fever ;  she  was  distressed,  too,  at  the  sight 
of  her  mother's  flushed  expectant  face  when  Major 
Deyncourt  initiated  her  on  each  occasion  into  the 
mysteries  of '  backing.' 

When  the  principal  races  were  over,  the  topic  most 
eagerly  discussed  was  the  frontier  rebellion,  then 
assuming  serious  proportions,  and  the  chances  of 
a  punitive  expedition  being  despatched  almost 
immediately. 

*You  are  a  likely  man  to  be  sent,  I  presume,' 
remarked  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  to  Major  Deyncourt, 
as  he  joined  his  party  who  were  loitering  in  the 
paddock  awaiting  their  carriages. 

Lady  Forsyth  looked  up  quickly,  then  turned 
aside  her  head,  that  none  might  notice  how  anxiously 
she  watched  for  the  answer. 

*  You  will  be  in  your  element  at  the  front.  Is  it  not 
so  ? '  he  added  ;  and  only  one  present  suspected  that 
Sir  Angus,  as  a  friend  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
had  adroitly  suggested  that  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers 
was  one  of  the  regiments  most  suitable  to  be  chosen 
for  the  front,  on  the  score  of  economy,  because  it 
was  quartered  so  near  the  frontier. 

Major  Deyncourt  glanced  sharply  at  Sir  Angus, 
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and  his  blue  eyes  took  the  steely  shade  that  was 
a  sure  sign  with  him  of  restrained  temper,  as  he 
answered  shortly,  *  I  certainly  shall  be  sent  if  I  have 
any  luck,  Sir  Angus  !  I  know  the  frontier  too  well  to 
be  left  out  in  this  galore.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
in  such  broken  country  they  will  need  the  service  of 
the  best  mounted  troops,  and  in  that  capacity  the  — th 
Bengal  Lancers  is  second  to  none  in  India.' 

*Bar  British  cavalry,  who  are  never  sent,'  put  in 
Sir  Angus. 

*Bar  noneV  said  Major  Deyncourt  emphatically. 
*  British  cavalry  are  not  seasoned  by  experience  or 
age  for  frontier  service.  If  /  might  presume  to  advise 
the  Indian  Government,  it  would  employ  British 
troops  occasionally.  British  subalterns  ought  to  be 
allowed,  in  my  opinion,  to  volunteer  for  emergency 
employment  with  native  cavalry.' 

*  Surely  such  a  suggestion  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  esprit  de  corps^  sneered  Sir  Angus. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  replied  Major  Deyncourt,  who 
made  a  rule  never  outwardly  to  resent  any  innuendo 
from  Sir  Angus,  'our  native  cavalry  regiments  are 
always  short  of  officers.  Men  who  practise  have 
a  better  right  to  an  opinion  on  these  points,  than 
men  who  only  theorise^  Sir  Angus ! ' 

*  It  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  young  officers 
to  study  Hindoostani,'  observed  Mr.  Chalmers,  the 
judge,  who  had  been  hovering  all  the  afternoon  in 
the  vicinity  of  Audrey. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  relieved  at  the  interruption,  as 
she  always  dreaded  any  fencing  between  her  husband 
and  Harold  Deyncourt. 
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*  Surely  Government  offers  them  incentive  enough 
in  money  prizes  ? '  remarked  Sir  Angus. 

*  There  are  a  few  things  for  which  money  is 
not  a  sufficient  inducement/  observed  Major  Deyn- 
court. 

*  Have  you  entered  at  all  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion in  military  circles,  respecting  the  comparative 
utility  of  lances  versus  swords  for  native  cavalry?' 
inquired  Mr.  Chalmers ;  *  and  if  so,  which  do  you 
advocate  ? ' 

'  Oh,  lances  undoubtedly,'  replied  Major  Deyn- 
court;  *  swords  draw  a  man  to  close  quarters  too 
abruptly.  I  advocate  the  lance,  but  it  ought  to  have 
a  shorter  spear  than  those  in  use  at  present' 

'  There  is  always  one  certain  objection  to  be  raised 
against  changes,'  laughed  the  judge, '  they  all  involve 
expenditure.' 

*  Money  again  ! '  said  Sir  Angus.  *  Yes  !  there  are 
very  few  things  it  cannot  amend  or  purchase,  except, 
perhaps,  fidelity ! ' 

If  this  was  an  arrow  pulled  at  a  venture,  it 
struck  home  between  the  joints  of  the  harness  ! 
Lady  Forsyth  remained  immovable,  and  before  he 
could  control  the  impulse,  Major  Deyncourt  had 
retorted — 

'  Can  that  be  wondered  at,  when  there  are  men 
who,  by  their  own  conduct,  put  fidelity  up  to 
auction  ? '  he  asked  contemptuously. 

In  a  moment  he  realised  the  unwisdom  of  his 
rejoinder,  and  strove  to  palliate  it  by  adding,  'For 
example,  take  certain  Khans  on  the  frontier,  who 
shall  be  nameless.' 
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The  most  cautious  men  are  human,  and  Harold 
Deyncourt  was  not  naturally  cautious ;  besides,  the 
tone  of  Sir  Angus  had  been  exasperating  to  a  degree. 
The  eyes  of  that  gentleman  have  already  been  com- 
pared to  gimlets,  but  at  this  moment  if  they  could 
only  have  lanced  forth  spear-heads,  Major  Deyncourt 
would  have  died  the  death  ! 

Lady  Forsyth  gave  a  slight  shiver.  '  I  think  our 
carriages  must  be  ready  for  us  now,'  she  said,  *  and 
it  is  getting  chilly.  Will  you  tell  Audrey,  Major 
Deyncourt  ?  she  has  gone  to  speak  to  Lady  Digby 
Lestrange.  We  will  go,  and  you  can  follow  with 
her.' 

Sir  Angus  assented,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned 
from  the  race-course. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


It  was  a  sultry  evening,  the  atmosphere  being^laden 
with  that  peculiarly  depressing  kind  of  reeking  heat 
that  can  only  be  actually  experienced  in  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  On  these  occasions  the  exhalations  of  the 
city  become  obtrusive,  and  the  varied  smells,  of  which 
the  name  is  legion,  disagreeably  accentuated. 

Audrey  had  gone  out  with  a  riding  party,  and 
Lady  Forsyth,  left  to  her  own  resources,  ordered 
her  victoria  and  went  for  a  drive,  hoping  to  find  some 
breezes  stirring  in  the  direction  of  Alipore. 

Up  and  down  the  broad  Red  Road  the  usual  parade 
of  carriages  was  going  on,  exhibiting  characteristic 
specimens  of  its  residents,  as  the  '  Rotten  Rows '  of 
all  great  capitals  so  invariably  display. 

The  carriages  rolled  by  midst  clouds  of  red  dust 
which  relays  of  brown  able-bodied  Bheestees^  squirting 
water  continuously  from  their  mussacks^  appeared 
to  increase  rather  than  assuage. 

Ysobel  Forsyth  was  glad  to  escape  the  social  eye 
for  once,  and  left  the  throng  of  fashionable  vehicles 
behind  her  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

It  was  so  delightful  to  be  free  for  a  spell,  and 
alone  with  sympathetic  nature,  which  seemed  to  her 
this  evening  to  be  specially  in  tune  with  her  own 
mood. 
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The  heavy  semi-tropical  foliage  that  fringes  the 
lanes  of  Alipore  and  Bally  Gunge,  drooped  with 
languor  and  appeared  listening  with  all  its  pores 
for  a  breath  of  freshening  air.  It  was  the  kind  of 
weather  that  sometimes  preludes  an  earthquake. 

When  she  reached  the  shadiest  road,  Lady  Forsyth 
ordered  her  coachman  to  walk  the  horse,  and  now 
that  she  was  safely  screened  from  even  habitations, 
the  society-expression  of  face  which  all  women  of 
the  world  perforce  assume,  relaxed  to  one  of  infinite 
pathos. 

Once  more  the  exigency  of  active  service  would 
expose  Harold  Deyncourt  to  imminent  danger,  and 
she  must  suffer  silently,  as  she  had  done  for  almost 
a  lifetime  of  weary  years.  Ysobel  did  love  this  man 
still,  and  knew  it  only  too  well ;  not  as  in  those 
early  passionate  days — for  she  had  forsaken  him 
since  Audrey's  birth — but  in  the  obstinate,  persistent 
way  the  heart  of  a  faithful  woman  will  love,  defying 
death  to  end  the  struggle. 

The  suffering  it  had  entailed  upon  her  none  would 
ever  know,  or  the  terror  of  preserving  such  a  secret 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  despotic  lord  and  master. 
Once,  long  ago,  she  had  been  on  the  very  point  of 
confessing  all  to  him  and  braving  the  consequences. 
This  was  when  her  little  girl  was  born  ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  bonnie  babe  and  the  certainty  that  by  so  doing 
she  must  ruin  her  social  position  for  ever,  restrained 
her  from  obeying  the  nobler  impulse,  and  had  kept 
her  tongue-tied  ever  since. 

That  social  position !  how  valueless  it  was  after 
all,  yet  she  prized  it  for  Audrey's  sake,  and  could 
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not  wantonly  destroy  her  future.  Even  in  death, 
the  guilty  story  must  remain  untold,  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  prospects  of  her  darling. 

Any  small  income  she  might  inherit  could  only 
be  left  to  her  legitimate  child,  such  as  Audrey  was 
supposed  at  present  to  be ;  how  could  she  leave  her 
penniless  ?  Sir  Angus  would  of  course  cast  her  off, 
and  Harold  might  be  killed  in  action  any  day,  in 
which  case  his  family — a  proud  one — would  disown 
the  girl.  No,  no !  the  thought  was  too  intolerable, 
her  only  course  was  to  go  on  dragging  her  burden, 
in  continuous  secrecy,  down  to  her  grave. 

Then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  Harold.  He  was 
the  husband  of  her  heart,  and,  she  believed,  loved  her 
dearly.  Yet  she  had  constantly  to  withstand  his 
pleading  for  her  to  submit  to  divorce  in  order  to 
marry  him,  which  was  a  course  her  affections  had 
long  ago  dictated. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  rapidly  overtaking  her,  and  then  the  object 
of  her  thoughts,  Harold  himself,  drew  up  abruptly 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  leaped  to  his  feet. 

Throwing  his  rein  to  the  syce,  he  exclaimed — 

*  Excellent !  I  am  in  luck  at  last.  Bell !  I  thought  I 
should  track  you  here  this  evening.  Will  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  stroll  with  me  down  that  by-path 
skirting  the  plantains?  I  have  some  news  for  you.' 

Lady  Forsyth  complied,  and  Major  Deyncourt 
ordered  both  the  carriage  and  his  own  horse  to  be 
taken  along  the  road  and  await  them  at  the  extreme 
end  of  it  where  the  servants  would  be  safely  disposed 
beyond  earshot. 
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He  then  walked  by  the  side  of  his  companion  and 
began  to  talk  eagerly. 

*Well,  Bell,  I  am  ordered  to  the  front  as  the 
Despot  foretold,  and  am  desperately  busy,  as  I  am 
bound  to  leave  Calcutta  this  very  night,  so  I  am 
thankful  for  this  chance  of  seeing  you  alone.  I  saw 
Audrey  this  morning  and  said  good-bye  to  her,  but 
told  her  I  preferred  to  break  the  news  of  my  depar- 
ture to  you  myself.  I  do  believe  the  girl  is  fond 
of  me,  Bell,  she  almost  unmanned  me.  She  sur- 
prised me  by  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  then  begging  me  to  avoid 
unnecessary  danger ;  upon  my  word,  she  could  not 
have  done  more  if  she  knew  I  was  her  father ! ' 

*  Harold  ! '  Lady  Forsyth  exclaimed,  standing  still 
in  genuine  alarm. 

*  Nonsense ;  you  need  not  be  frightened,  it  was 
only  some  momentary  instinct  of  nature,  incom- 
prehensible to  herself,  that  soon  passed  away,  but 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  Audrey  to  cry.' 

*  Yes,  indeed.  I  don't  think  she  has  been  in  her 
usual  spirits  lately,  Harold.' 

*  Well,  there 's  nothing  remarkable  in  that,  it  is  this 
beastly  Calcutta  atmosphere.  You  must  take  her 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  Bell.' 

*  That  is  easy,  as  Sir  Angus  has  accepted  the  loan 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Chapati's  palace  in  Bundel- 
kund.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  will  be  charming  there  during 
the  last  part  of  the  winter,  the  change  will  set  you 
up  as  well,  Bell,  and  show  Audrey  a  new  slice  of 
the  Empire.' 
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'  Yes,  she  seemed  pleased  when  she  heard  of  it/ 
said  Lady  Forsyth. 

*  Remember,  you  must  encourage  her  in  making 
a  suitable  marriage  some  day,'  remarked  Major 
Deyncourt. 

'  Indeed,  the  sooner  she  has  the  name  of  a  husband 
for  protection,  the  easier  I  shall  feel,  Harold  ;  but 
she  will  be  very  hard  to  satisfy  on  that  score.' 

'  I  wish,  Bell,  that  Freere  and  Audrey  would  fancy 
one  another.  Of  all  the  fellows  of  his  age  whom 
I  know,  he  has  the  cleanest  record.  He  is  a  rattling 
good  sort,  and  would  make  his  wife  happy.' 

'  I  think  she  likes  him  as  well,  and  even  better, 
than  any  one  else  she  has  seen  as  yet.  I  esteem 
Captain  Freere,  but  I  should  never  have  fancied  him 
for  myself  when  I  was  Audrey's  age.' 

*  Oh !  rather  not,  Bell.  You  preferred  a  fellow 
with  more  spice  of  the  devil  in  him — and  got  one 
too,  I 'm  afraid,  with  a  vengeance !  But  now  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  on  a  more  serious  subject.  I  am 
uneasy  in  my  mind  about  the  Despot.  Now  don't 
start  in  that  way  and  take  fright  immediately.  I 
am  positive  he  has  not  discovered  anything,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  he  could  have  done  so ;  but 
I  fancy  he  has  some  lurking  suspicion  which  he 
would  never  betray  unless  he  was  prepared  to  back 
it  up  with  proof  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the 
gossip  you  overheard  has  reached  his  ears  about 
what  I  am  reported  to  have  said  in  my  delirium. 
I  fancy  I  see  his  wire-pulling  in  these  sudden  orders 
of  mine ;  a  kind  of  David  act,  don't  you  know — 
I  mean  the  fellow  who  thrust  Uriah  into  the  front 
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of  the  battle.  I  am  the  Uriah  he  wants  to  kill,  and  I 
think  I  too  must  dub  him  "  Scissors  "  in  future  instead 
of  "  Despot,"  for  he  is  anxious  to  clip  the  woof  of 
my  life,  I 'm  certain.' 

*  O  Harold,  what  can  you  do  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  I'm  far  too  blunt  a  soldier  to  be  able 
to  circumvent  the  Despot  in  his  machinations ;  he  is 
too  crafty  a  reynard  ever  to  allow  me  to  run  him  to 
earth.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you.  Bell,  is 
this ;  so  listen !  He  does  not  know  the  truth,  and 
even  if  he  did,  he  won't  make  any  use  of  it  unless 
he  can  prove  it ;  but  should  he,  in  any  access  of 
ungovernable  rage — which  I  don't  apprehend,  mind 
— for  his  rage  is  always  governed  ;  but  should  he, 
in  such  a  case,  hint  to  you  that  he  has  suspicions, 
and  should  unforeseen  circumstances  arise  that  make 
discovery  inevitable,  promise  me  you  will  at  once 
plead  guilty.  Do  this.  Bell,  for  all  our  sakes,  in 
order  that  I  can  marry  you  as  soon  as  the  divorce 
is  obtained,  so  that  you  and  Audrey  may  have  a 
home  and  protector  directly  you  are  cast  aside.' 

Lady  Forsyth  stood  quite  still  and  leaned  against 
a  tree.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  unshed  tears  when  she 
raised  them,  and  she  was  very  pale. 

She  lifted  her  hands  and  loosened  the  delicate  lace 
scarf  that  was  twisted  round  her  throat  as  if  it 
choked  her.  Ysobel  had  beautifully-shaped  hands, 
and  they  looked  almost  transparent  now,  save  where 
a  rosy  flush  glowed  on  the  side  of  their  palms,  that 
tint  that  portrays  —  it  is  averred  —  high  breeding, 
whenever  it  is  found. 

*  Harold,'  she  said  slowly,  while  a  faint  smile 
trembled  on  her  lips,  *  how  patient  you  are  !  Do 
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you  realise  that  you  have  been  urging  me  to  take 
this  course  for  nearly  eighteen  years}  Dear  Harold, 
in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  happening  such  as 
you  describe,  any  promise  from  me  would  be  value- 
less— I  should  never  survive  the  discovery  in  order 
to  fulfil  it.  If  Audrey  is  ever  dragged  into  the  dust 
of  contempt,  it  means  the  opening  of  a  grave  for 
me,  and  I  should  thank  God  if  it  threatened  to  close 
over  me.' 

*  You  foolish  Bell !  You  are  tougher  than  you 
think,'  he  replied  soothingly ;  ^  were  it  not  so,  you 
never  could  have  lived  through  all  you  have  already 
suffered.  Your  promise  I  will  have.  If  I  have  asked 
you  for  it,  off  and  on,  for  eighteen  years,  I  demand 
it  now  with  greater  assurance  than  ever.' 

*And  pray  how  would  your  people  receive  your 
wife  if  I  married  you,  they  knowing  I  was  a  divorced 
woman  ? ' 

'  As  my  wife  should  be  received,'  answered  Harold 
proudly,  '  or  I  would  exact  the  reason.  Your  promise. 
Bell !    Time  presses.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  give  it,  but  I  repeat,  it  is  valueless.' 

'  Bravo !  At  last !  It  is  not  valueless  to  me.  Bell. 
It  will  brace  me  through  the  sharp  fighting  I  know 
is  in  store.  If  some  rascal's  bullet  silences  me,  why, 
then,  you'll  not  regret  it.  And  now  I  must  not 
linger.  Write  often,  dear,  and  keep  me  posted  up 
with  every  detail.  God  bless  you,  sweet  Bell.'  He 
caught  her  hands  in  his.  *  Won't  you  give  me  just 
one  kiss  ?    It  may  be — our  last ! ' 

He  drew  her  towards  him.  Love  was  glowing  in 
his  face  and  shining  in  his  keen  blue  eyes. 

Ysobel  looked  up  at  him,  and  felt  her  girlhood  and 
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youth  return  to  her.  And  he  could  look  like  that 
after  eighteen  years,  for  it  was  the  eagerness  of  her 
young  lover  that  glowed  in  his  face.  No,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  she  loved  him  ;  however  wrong  it 
might  be,  it  was  not  wonderful.  The  wonder  would 
have  been  had  she  escaped  so  doing.  Thus  ran  her 
thoughts. 

Harold  held  her  for  an  instant  to  his  breast,  and 
kissed  her  as  a  man  kisses  the  first  love  of  his  heart, 
with  reverence  in  the  kiss,  then  tore  himself  away, 
and  was  gone. 

A  dull  murmur  rose  among  the  heavy  leaves.  An 
evening  breeze  was  struggling  to  rise  and  dissipate 
the -smoke  that  commenced  curling  upwards  in  blue 
clouds  from  the  squalid  outlying  huts  where  the 
natives  were  cooking  their  evening  meal. 

Ysobel  moved  forward  like  one  newly  awakened 
from  some  vivid  dream.  And  all  around  her,  as  she 
passed,  she  fancied  she  heard  the  same  sentence  con- 
stantly repeated  by  the  shuddering  trees — '  It  is  the 
last  time — the  last  time.' 

When  she  regained  the  road,  and,  walking  towards 
her  carriage,  hailed  it  and  got  in,  the  very  wheels 
appeared  to  take  up  the  same  refrain,  and  grind 
from  every  evolution  in  the  dust  these  words — ^  It 
is  the  last  time  I ' 

She  was  relieved  to  find  no  one  at  home  when  she 
reached  the  house,  so  that  she  could  gain  her  own 
apartments  in  silence. 

Then  Ysobel  Forsyth  endured  all  through  a  sleep- 
less night  the  agony  that  only  those  who  are  mortally 
wounded  in  conscience  can  ever  understand  or  know. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Maharajah  of  Chapati  was  a  Hindoo  prince 
who  had  never  been  permitted  to  break  his  high 
caste  by  crossing  the  '  black  water ' ;  but  this  had 
not  prevented  him  from  deeply  studying  the  English 
character.  He  spoke  the  language  fairly  well,  and 
wrote  it  with  still  greater  ease.  He  was  specially 
partial  to  our  classics,  having  been  strongly  imbued 
with  them  by  an  English  tutor  during  his  youth. 

He  was  not  the  son  of  the  former  Maharajah. 
Indian  princes  do  not  always  succeed  by  heredity. 
He  was  an  adopted  youth,  reared  and  raised  by  the 
priests,  who  ruled  his  predecessor,  and  brought  from 
none  knew  where.  There  was  no  patrician  air  about 
him,  and  he  had  not  the  manner  as  of  *  one  to  the 
purple  born,'  but  he  was  extremely  keen  on  what  I 
must  perforce  describe  as  his  caparisons. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  a  paraphernalia  of  show 
and  glitter,  and  never  moved  without  a  rabble  of 
sycophants,  all  elegantly  tinselled,  fluttering  in  his 
train.  Chapati  was  a  shrewd,  rapacious,  and  appa- 
rently loyal  prince,  obstinate  to  a  degree,  and  the 
chief  chance  of  influencing  him  lay  through  his  in- 
ordinate vanity.  The  Emperor  Nero  was  never  more 
certain  that  he  was  a  born  poet  than  was  his  Highness 
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of  Chapati.  His  chief  amusement  when  at  home  was 
to  array  himself  in  Grecian  costume,  place  a  golden 
chaplet  across  his  swarthy  brow,  recline  upon  his 
couch  in  his  hall  of  audience,  and  spout  poetry  before 
a  special  durbar^  to  which  his  favoured  subjects 
listened  prostrate. 

The  chaplet  had  been  specially  constructed  for 
these  occasions,  and  was  composed  of  bay  leaves  in 
genuine  gold,  each  spray  being  linked  to  the  next  by 
a  triplet  of  large  diamonds.  The  Maharajah,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  created  with  the  Grecian  cast  of 
profile.  The  sage  Socrates  himself  did  not  possess 
more  widely  distended  nostrils,  or  a  nose  with  less 
inclination  to  incline  humbly  towards  the  earth. 

For  all  his  conceit,  Chapati  was,  notwithstanding, 
an  enlightened  prince.  He  patronised  native  schools, 
and  was  the  first  to  institute  some  in  his  own  state  for 
the  education  not  only  of  boys,  but  the  despised  girls. 

He  was  no  sportsman  like  the  renowned  Poonam- 
tallah.  His  soft  muscles  and  flabby  flesh  had  never 
been  braced  by  athletic  exertion,  and  he  hated  exer- 
cise with  the  hatred  of  his  Oriental  race. 

For  the  English  he  had  a  carefully  concealed 
contempt.  How  could  he  feel  otherwise  for  a  nation 
who  could  stoop  to  pay  the  lowly  sweeper  wages,  and 
let  their  unveiled  women  dance  the  waltz?  There 
were,  however,  a  few  exceptional  persons  in  high 
places  for  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  respect, 
bordering  on  fear ;  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  Sir 
Angus  Forsyth. 

This  rose  from  the  fact  that  in  Sir  Angus  he  had 
been  made  to  feel  the  grip  of  an  iron  hand  in  a 
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velvet  glove,  and  this  had  excited  in  him  profound 
admiration.  He  knew  Sir  Angus  never  forgave, 
and  always  avenged  an  insult ;  the  vengeance  might 
be  slow  in  coming,  but  it  was  sure,  even  after  many 
years.  Chapati  could  appreciate  this ;  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  Oriental  spirit. 

The  Christianity  of  the  English  amused  the  Maha- 
rajah. He  looked  upon  it  as  a  robe  with  which  the 
sahibs  draped  themselves  for  show ;  for  he  saw  that 
they  acted,  as  a  rule,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  their  Prophet  Jesus,  whom  he  ranked  with  his  own 
Buddha. 

He  thought  them  very  sagacious  not  to  allow  their 
priests  to  have  the  upper  hand  and  rule  them,  as  his 
own  ruled  him  ;  for  this  prince  was  educated  enough 
to  despise  his  own  superstitions,  but  was  too  much  of 
a  moral  coward  to  defy  them. 

On  the  score  of  Audrey's  health,  who  vowed  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  Lady  Forsyth 
escaped  from  Calcutta  while  the  season  was  still 
raging.  She  had  organised  a  small  house-party  for 
Chapati,  and  had  invited  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Golightly, 

Major  MacGruff  of  the          Hussars,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hopkins  and  their  daughter,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  a  young 
political  officer  in  whose  career  Sir  Angus  was  in- 
terested, and  Captain  Protheroe  of  the  W  shire 

Regiment.  This  last  was  a  fair-haired  man,  with  white 
languid  hands,  which  he  specially  valued  and  mani- 
cured, and  never  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with, 
except  in  an  emergency. 

These  comprised  the  guest-party,  with  the  exception 
of  Captain  Freere,  who  was  cordially  invited  to  join 
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them  whenever  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  his  three  weeks'  leave  for  shooting. 

The  Maharajah  had  placed  his  palace  and  all  it 
contained  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Angus  and  Lady 
Forsyth,  except  his  own  company,  with  which  they 
were — privately — quite  ready  to  dispense.  Servants, 
carriages,  boats,  elephants,  stores,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  most  excellent  chef  de  cuisine — all  these 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  to  minister  to  their 
needs  and  pleasures.  Whatever  were  the  secret 
reasons  that  prompted  it,  the  hospitality  was  given 
right  royally,  with  no  niggard  hand. 

Sir  Angus  was  not  able  to  travel  with  his  family, 
as  he  was  detained  in  Calcutta  professionally,  but 
he  hoped  to  find  time  to  join  them  later.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  her  daughter  (Mr.  Hopkins  being 
chained  up  at  home  with  gout)  travelled  indepen- 
dently from  Lucknow,  where  they  had  their  winter 
residence,  to  which  they  had  invited  the  Forsyths  on 
their  return  to  Simla. 

Mrs.  Golightly  could  not  tear  herself  away  quite  so 
soon  from  the  dissipations  of  the  capital,  but  proposed 
arriving  a  week  later  with  her  husband,  Captain 
Protheroe,  and  Major  MacGrufif. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  escorted  Lady  Forsyth  and  Audrey 
by  request  of  her  husband,  and  Audrey  congratulated 
herself  upon  escaping  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  judge, 
before  that  gentleman  committed  himself  irrevocably. 
He  had  at  last  made  her  understand  his  intentions  by 
informing  Sir  Angus  of  them,  and  requesting  him  to 
pave  his  way  to  a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  was 
done  in  the  following  manner. 
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'  Audrey/  said  Sir  Angus  one  day  when  alone  with 
her,  *  you  are  an  extremely  fortunate  girl !  My  good 
offices  have  been  asked  by  one  of  our  judges  of  the 
High  Court  whom  you  know — Mr.  Chalmers — to 
induce  you  to  favour  his  suit  for  your  hand.  He  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  position  and  irreproachable  char- 
acter, so  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
regard  to  your  answer.' 

'None  whatever,'  replied  Audrey  directly.  *Will 
you  tell  him  I  feel  honoured  by  his  preference,  but  I 
must  decline  most  distinctly  to  marry  him  ? ' 

Sir  Angus  brought  his  searching  eyes  to  bear 
upon  his  daughter,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  incredu- 
lously. 

*  I  suppose,'  he  observed  in  the  cynical  tone  she 
detested,  'that,  like  a  true  woman,  you  think  it 
enhances  your  value  to  refuse  your  first  offer ;  but 
take  care — it  is  my  fatherly  duty  to  warn  you.  The 
day  may  come  when  you  will  bitterly  repent  it. 
I  will  venture  to  assert  there  are  few,  if  any,  girls 
in  Calcutta  who  would  not  turn  green  with  envy 
at  your  good  fortune.' 

*  If  there  are  few  or  many,  my  answer  must  be 
the  same,'  said  Audrey.  *  I  cannot  sell  myself  in 
marriage.' 

'That  supposition  is  scarcely  courteous  towards 
me,  Audrey.  I  did  not  propose  that  you  should 
"  sell "  yourself.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon— father.'  Audrey  almost 
choked  now  over  the  last  word,  but  forced  it  out 
occasionally  in  dread  of  rousing  his  suspicions.  *  I 
intended  no  discourtesy,  but  you  must  allow  me  to 
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abide  by  my  own  decision  in  any  question  like  this 
that  involves  my  happiness.' 

'  It  also  involves  your  welfare,  more  than  perhaps 
you  imagine,'  said  Sir  Angus  pointedly.  '  Your 
reasons  for  refusing  such  an  advantageous  settle- 
ment in  life  are,  like  those  of  all  women — inexplic- 
able, unless,  indeed,  you  have  inherited  your  mother's 
susceptibility  to  "scarlet  fever,"  and  are  touched 
with  it  already.' 

This  backhanded  blow  at  her  mother,  because  of 
the  admiration  she  excited  in  military  circles,  seemed 
to  Audrey  unspeakably  cowardly  ;  the  girl  crimsoned 
and  bit  her  lip  to  control  herself 

'  If  my  opinion  has  any  weight  with  you  at  all,' 
went  on  Sir  Angus,  who  was  quite  aware  of  the 
rebellion  he  excited,  though  not  of  its  depth,  *  I  do 
not  recommend  the  red-coat  element  in  the  capacity 
of  husband.  They  are  not  too  constant — it  is  by  no 
means  an  attribute  of  the  profession — and  though  we 
civilians  are  accustomed  to  take  a  back  seat  when 
it  is  a  question  of  a  woman's  favour,  we  generally 
contrive  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  the  military  in  the 
end.' 

Whole  generations  of  heroic  '  red-coats '  had  been 
evolved  from  Deyncourt  blood,  and  it  boiled  hotly 
in  Audrey  accordingly.  Yet,  though  it  taxed  her 
endurance  to  the  utmost,  she  remained  silent,  longing 
all  the  while  fiercely  to  tell  him  what  her  youthful 
experience  of  a  civilian  husband  had  been,  as 
exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  her  mother. 

Sir  Angus  paused  a  while  to  notice  the  effect  of  his 
words,  as  was  his  wont,  and  then  continued — 
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*  Recollect,  Audrey,  that  you  must  regard  marriage 
as  your  vocation — your  imperative  vocation !  You 
are  not  moulded  for  a  nun,  or  a  nurse,  or  anything 
half  so  original  as  a  new  woman.  I  counsel  you 
not  to  answer  Mr.  Chalmers  too  hastily.  Think  it 
over.' 

'Father,  there  is  no  need.  On  this  question  I 
know  my  own  mind,  and  can  be  as  determined  as 
yourself.  Pray  spare  me  the  ordeal  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Chalmers.  If  he  is  not  inclined  to  take  my 
"  No  "  as  final,  tell  him  * — she  paused,  and  smiled  with 
a  touch  of  her  old  sauciness  dimpling  her  mouth  and 
shining  in  her  eyes,  in  a  way  that  was  infinitely 
charming. 

'  Tell  him  what  ? '  questioned  Sir  Angus  in  forced 
admiration,  more  gently. 

'  Tell  him  I  would  never  consent  to  marry  any  one 
who  could  only  do  his  wooing  by  deputy  ;  and  as  he 
has  chosen  that  course,  I  expect  him  to  accept  my 
reply  in  like  fashion.' 

The  expression  of  Sir  Angus  relaxed ;  this  was 
smart  of  the  girl,  he  thought,  and  he  actually 
laughed  in  his  short,  hard  style.  'Poor  Chalmers!' 
he  said,  *  that  is  rather  a  nasty  one ;  cannot  you 
temper  the  message  with  a  little  kindness  ? ' 

But  Audrey  was  not  to  be  beguiled  into  a 
trap  of  that  kind,  so  the  astonished  judge  was 
bound  to  accept  his  defeat,  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, retired  from  the  field  in  exceptionally  good 
order. 

'What  better  fate  does  the  girl  expect  to  find?' 
was  Mr.  Chalmers's  inward  comment.    To  his  think- 
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ing,  there  could  be  no  better  fate,  and  he  pitied  her 
foolishness,  then  put  her  straightway  out  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  with  the  imperturbable  selfishness  of 
*  middle  age,'  lost  neither  sleep  nor  appetite  in 
consequence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Lady  Forsyth  was  a  bad  traveller ;  and  after  three 
days  and  two  nights  of  train,  followed  by  a  dreary 
dak  journey  that  seemed  interminable,  proclaimed 
herself  a  complete  wreck,  and  not  unreasonably,  as 
the  d^k  was  intensely  fatiguing.  Relays  of  ponies 
were  provided  at  all  the  small  stations  they  passed  ; 
but  these  too  often  proved  to  be  useless  from  ill-usage 
and  neglect,  and  the  ladies'  hearts  ached  with  pity  to 
see  them  forced  into  harness.  Then  such  harness  as 
it  was,  too  often  rotten,  and  forsaken  by  every  buckle 
of  importance,  so  that  it  had  to  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  unsavoury  morsels  of  rag  or  pieces  of 
rope. 

The  conveyance  itself  was  abjectly  decrepit,  and 
creaked  in  a  manner  which  suggested  the  doubt  that 
its  joints  might  hold  together.  The  driver's  impre- 
cations were  unutterably  savage,  while  a  dim  and 
odorous  oil-lamp  swung  aimlessly  about,  and  threat- 
ened at  each  jolt  to  be  extinguished  altogether. 

At  every  station  a  group  of  diseased  beggars  lay 
in  wait,  who,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Pettigrew's  efforts, 
persisted  in  exhibiting  themselves  as  near  the  windows 
as  they  dared  approach. 

*What  a  compensation  to  the  Apostles,'  Audrey 
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thought, '  their  power  of  healing  must  have  been  while 
on  their  travels  ! '  She  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  been  able  to  send  these  poor  wretches  away- 
leaping  and  bounding  with  joy ;  then  she  reflected 
that  she  was  only  a  degenerate  little  scion  of  this 
nineteenth  century  of  advanced  civilisation,  and  could 
do  nothing  save  scatter  a  few  handfuls  of  bakshish 
and  pass  on  helpless. 

Although  Mr.  Pettigrew  smiled  when  she  sug- 
gested *  dacoits,'  and  assured  her  they  had  all  been 
lately  hung,  the  scenery  in  itself  suggested  pranks 
from  highwaymen.  Gigantic  boulders  of  rock  met 
them  unexpectedly  at  every  turn,  and  would  have 
afforded  convenient  shelter  to  such  dark  monsters 
lurking  in  the  jungle  to  devour  the  travellers.  In 
fact,  convenient  cover  was  afforded  to  either  two 
or  four-footed  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
Lady  Forsyth  felt  sure  the  driver  would  desert  them 
instantly,  and  Audrey  was  not  certain  whether  Mr. 
Pettigrew  might  not  incline  to  follow  suit.  In  this 
she  decidedly  wronged  that  gentleman,  whose 
prowess,  however,  was  not  put  to  the  proof.  Indeed, 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  journey  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  manual  labour,  and  the  prompt 
invective  he  applied  to  the  natives  during  the  pauses 
of  delay. 

*  Even  purgatorial  penance  must  terminate,'  thought 
poor  Lady  Forsyth,  who  was  sunk  at  last  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  fatigue  ;  when,  lo !  Chapati  rose 
before  them,  in  the  pure  clear  dawn  of  an  Indian 
morning,  like  a  fairy  fabric  conjured  from  out  of 
the  jungle  by  the  hand  of  some  deft  magician. 
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They  had  reached  the  borders  of  three  lakes  which 
intersected  one  another,  and  gleamed  like  polished 
mirrors  between  their  sheltering  trees. 

The  palace — long,  low,  and  irregular — was  built  on 
terraces,  but  some  of  its  verandas  were  thrown  out 
to  the  water's  edge,  in  such  wise,  that  if  so  minded 
the  inmate  could  step  from  his  special  suite  of 
rooms  into  a  boat  without  any  one  becoming  cog- 
nisant of  the  act.  Thence  he  could  glide  round 
islets,  where  wild  -  duck  harboured,  where  cacti 
bristled  on  the  banks,  and  date-palms,  cocoa-nut, 
and  toddy-trees  reared  their  graceful  heads.  There, 
too,  flourished  the  scented  lime,  and  bitter  oil-tree, 
with  a  large  number  of  wild  mangoes,  which  natives 
and  monkeys  love  to  chew,  the  prepondering  flavour 
being  turpentine,  most  conducive  to  pangs  of  Tophet, 
for  any  essaying  European  stomach. 

*  What  fruit  is  that  ? '  exclaimed  Audrey,  indicating 
a  large  tree  of  the  fig  genus  they  were  passing,  laden 
with  long,  black  tubular  objects,  closely  suspended 
from  every  bough.  'What  a  wonderfully  prolific 
tree ! '  Mr.  Pettigrew  smiled,  as  he  had  a  trick  of 
doing,  with  an  air  of  superior  information  that  annoyed 
both  the  ladies  somewhat  unreasonably,  as  such  an 
expression  will. 

'When  you  examine  the  "fruit,"  Miss  Forsyth, 
you  will  find  out  that  it  lives  and  moves,  and  can 
desert  the  branches  at  its  will.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Pettigrew  ? ' 

*  Simply  that  those  pendent  masses  are  not  fruit  at 
all ;  they  are  the  Pteropus  rubricollis^  or  flying  foxes, 
so  called  because  of  their  vulpine  heads.  Their 
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method  of  taking  repose  is  to  hang  thus,  head 
downwards,  with  folded  membranes,  presenting  the 
extraordinary  appearance  you  notice.  I  was  tempted 
to  shoot  one  of  them,  and  I  never  found  anything  so 
hard  to  kill ;  its  tough  coat  seemed  almost  imper- 
vious.' 

*  Disgusting ! '  ejaculated  Lady  Forsyth  ;  *  I  loathe 
needless  slaughter !  See,  Audrey,  we  have  reached 
the  palace  ;  is  it  not  beautifully  situated  ?  Look  at 
that  picturesque  array  of  servants  grouped  on  the 
steps  of  the  porch  to  meet  us.' 

It  was  a  striking  sight.  There  was  a  perfect 
regiment  of  chuprassis^  khidmutghars,  and  mdlis^ 
all  brilliant  with  the  green  and  scarlet  livery  of  the 
Maharajah. 

Some  carried  doolies^  large  flat  baskets  laden  with 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  curious  concoctions  of  the 
sweetmeat  order.  These  the  natives  prepare  by 
secret  methods,  perhaps  it  is  best  not  to  know,  but 
some  results  are  really  delicious,  as  English  ladies 
have  proved,  after  tasting  them  with  the  daintiest 
precaution. 

The  doolies  were  presented  to  Lady  Forsyth,  also 
a  casket  containing  rupees,  which  was  simply  handled 
by  her  and  restored,  as  it  was  meant  to  be.  It  was 
only  offered  to  signify  the  surrender  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's bounty  for  her  disposal.  The  ladies  were 
thankful  when  these  formalities  were  concluded,  and 
they  were  conducted  to  their  lofty  suites  of  rooms, 
which  communicated  with  marble  baths.  Here  they 
could  compose  themselves  to  the  much-needed  siesta^ 
under  waving   punkahs,  and   every  accessory  of 
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Oriental  comfort,  before  the  sun,  fierce  even  in 
mid-winter  in  these  regions,  once  more  proclaimed 
his  despotism. 

The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Hopkins,  the  same 
fair  matron  who  lost  Captain  Freere  the  thread-needle 
race,  and  her  daughter,  Natalie,  arrived.  There  was 
an  indefinite  number  of  younger  children  being 
educated  in  England.  This  girl  was  in  her  third 
season,  and  was  both  pretty  and  popular.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  was  large  and  kindly,  with  eyes  set  wide 
apart  on  an  ample  expanse  of  face,  like  the  eyes 
of  an  Alderney  cow.  She  was,  in  Lady  Forsyth's 
opinion,  distinctly  plebeian,  especially  in  her  love  of 
display  in  jewels. 

Every  evening  her  neck  and  arms,  billowy  with 
flesh,  were  imbedded  with  diamonds ;  but  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, a  foremost  brewer  in  India  who  had  risen  to 
opulence  and  become  a  financial  power  in  the  land, 
was  not  to  be  despised,  and  Sir  Angus  had  insisted 
on  the  invitation. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Mrs.  Golightly  appeared, 
escorted  by  her  husband,  with  Major  MacGruff  and 
Captain  Protheroe. 

All  the  ladies  were  enchanted  with  the  boating ; 
and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  after  dinner  to  see  them 
dispersed  in  their  evening  toilets  in  skiffs  upon  the 
lakes,  the  girls  sculling  themselves,  while  the  three 
married  ladies  reclined  on  cushions  in  the  boats  and 
submitted  to  be  rowed  by  the  gentlemen. 

Colonel  Golightly  was  an  ideal  nineteenth  century 
knight.  He  carried  into  middle  life  the  erect  figure 
of  five-and-twenty ;  his  well-trimmed  hair  was  slightly 
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frosty  with  time,  and  all  women  admired  him  for 
his  intelligence  and  courtesy  and  the  fund  of  service- 
able information  he  held  in  reserve,  and  yet  was 
always  willing  to  vouchsafe  when  needed.  He  was 
in  high  favour  with  Lady  Forsyth,  and  esteemed  by 
every  one. 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  lived  on  terms  of  studied 
courtesy,  and  were  as  widely  sundered  as  the  poles  ; 
yet  they  admired  one  another,  and  scandal  took  no 
liberties  with  either  of  their  names.  Audrey  was 
always  wondering,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  her 
years,  how  such  a  marriage  had  ever  been  brought 
to  pass. 

Ernest  Pettigrew  was  very  willing  to  favour  Miss 
Forsyth  with  his  constant  attendance  and  encyclo- 
pedical knowledge ;  but  she  generally  managed  to 
avoid  him,  and  slipped  away  by  herself  as  often  as 
possible,  rowing  about  the  lakes,  exploring  the  islets 
and  inlets,  and  marvelling  over  many  a  gorgeous 
specimen  of  bird  and  insect  new  to  her. 

So  Mr.  Pettigrew  fell  back  upon  Mrs.  Golightly, 
and  found  in  her  a  good  though  scarcely  sympathetic 
listener  so  long  as  he  wilily  interlarded  his  instruc- 
tive discourse  with  some  gently  administered  com- 
pliment. 

Major  MacGruff  was  a  blunt  soldier  who  piqued 
himself  upon  his  honesty  of  speech,  in  season  and 
out  of  it — a  propensity  that  had  seriously  impeded 
his  prospects.  Some  people  called  him  a  misogamist, 
but  he  was  really  an  all-round  ladies'  man,  with  an 
extreme  repugnance  to  the  exercise  of  particularity 
in  his  attentions.    He  shied  at  marriage,  and  the 
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most  skilfully  manoeuvring  matron  had  flung  her  lasso 
after  him  in  vain. 

Audrey  was  touched  by  the  evident  desire  of 
Natalie  Hopkins  to  win  her  friendship.  She  was 
not  readily  drawn  towards  the  exchange  of  intimacy 
with  any  woman  acquaintance,  but  Natalie  did  not 
seek  a  return  of  the  confidence  she  was  eager  to 
bestow.  She  was  a  girl  of  average  sense,  with  a 
vein  of  thoughtfulness  underlying  her  ordinary  de- 
meanour, and  took  an  interest  in  the  books  Audrey 
liked,  so  that  they  had  some  tastes  in  common. 

One  day  Natalie  remarked  incidentally  that  she 
had  heard  Captain  Freere  was  to  make  one  of  the 
party. 

'  So  we  hope  he  will,'  replied  Audrey.  '  He  is 
shooting  in  the  wilds  somewhere  in  our  vicinity,  I 
believe,  and  has  been  asked  to  join  us  whenever  he 
likes.' 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  him  ? '  Natalie  inquired, 
in  a  tone  that  strove  too  evidently  to  be  casual. 

Audrey  looked  at  her  ;  the  girl's  eyes  were  averted, 
but  her  expression  took  her  by  surprise.  There  was 
no  possible  doubt  that  whatever  Audrey's  opinion 
of  Captain  Freere  might  be,  the  mind  of  Natalie  was 
made  up  irrevocably  in  his  favour. 

'  I  think  very  highly  of  Captain  Freere,'  said  Audrey 
quietly.    Natalie  flushed  with  pleasure. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  do,  because  you  have  good 
taste,'  she  said  impulsively.  '  I  am  going  to  repose 
confidence  in  you.  Miss  Forsyth ' — and  she  hesitated. 

Audrey  was  annoyed  with  herself  to  find  her  own 
heart  beating  in  painful  expectancy.    What  was  the 
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nature  of  this  trust  to  be  reposed  in  her,  and  how 

did  it  concern  Captain  Freere  ? 

Natalie  continued  in  a  lower  tone  with  emphasis — 
'Beresford  Freere  stands  prominently  forth  from 

all  the  men  I  have  known  for  three  seasons  as  the 

only  one  I  should  be  content  to  marry.' 

Amazed  at  such  an  admission,  that  she  would 

have  rather  been  shot  than  have  made  herself  under 

similar  circumstances,  Audrey  could  only  imagine 

Natalie  had  justification  for  it,  so  she  said  a  little 

coldly — 

*  I  suppose  Captain  Freere  has  given  you  good 
reason  to  make  the  statement.  If  so,  I  congratulate 
you.  Miss  Hopkins.' 

'Oh,  good  gracious,  no!  you  are  quite  on  the 
wrong  tack,'  exclaimed  Natalie,  taking  alarm  at  the 
tone.  '  I  have  no  such  reason  as  you  imagine  ;  I  only 
wish  I  had.  I  have  an  instinctive  feeling  he  would 
make  a  good  husband,  because  I  know  him  to  be 
that  exceptional  being — an  unselfish  man.' 

Audrey  smiled  and  changed  the  subject ;  she  was 
surprised  and  vexed  with  herself  for  having  felt 
disturbed.  Suppose  Captain  Freere  did  admire  and 
marry  this  girl,  what  did  it  matter  to  her?  Alas, 
she  realised  that  it  did  matter  a  very  great  deal — 
realised,  but  would  not  admit  it. 

They  were  sauntering  on  one  of  the  terraces  when 
these  remarks  were  exchanged,  and  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  commotion  among  the  servants. 
As  they  turned  in  sight  of  the  portico,  the  cause  of 
it  became  apparent. 

Lady  Forsyth  stood  on  the  steps,  and  a  gentleman 
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was  advancing  to  greet  her.  He  had  doffed  his  sola 
top^,  and  displayed  a  deeply  sun-tanned  face  and 
neck,  and  terribly  dusty  apparel. 

It  was  Captain  Freere.  He  had  just  dismounted, 
and  behind  him  his  shikari  carried  his  rifle,  while 
some  coolies  supported  the  carcass  of  a  fine  black 
buck  and  several  brace  of  birds. 

Audrey  glanced  slyly  at  her  companion,  whose 
face  crimsoned  guiltily. 

The  girls  made  a  pretty  picture  as  they  stood  in 
contrast.  Natalie  had  hair  approaching  to  black, 
rich  brown  eyes,  pencilled  brows,  and  an  ivory  skin. 
Audrey's  hair  gleamed  more  brightly  than  usual  as 
the  rays  of  the  sun  caught  and  burnished  it  into 
gold.  Both  girls  wore  white  serge  boating  costumes 
and  sailor  hats  rather  wide-brimmed ;  the  one 
Audrey  wore  was  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  of  corn- 
flower blue,  and  a  tie  of  the  same  colour  was 
knotted  loosely  at  the  throat  under  her  wide  collar. 

Natalie  recovered  herself  and  watched  Captain 
Freere  narrowly.  She  was  piqued  to  find  his 
eyes  passing  over  her  casually  to  rest  on  Audrey, 
when  his  face  lighted  up  with  its  becoming  smile, 
and  he  cried  cheerily — 

'  I  will  not  distress  any  of  you  ladies  by  offering 
you  a  handshake.  I  am  in  far  too  grimy  a  condi- 
tion. Lady  Forsyth,  I  hope  the  venison  may  be 
of  use  for  the  commissariat ;  I  have  been  in  luck 
lately.' 

*  Indeed  you  have,  Captain  Freere,'  replied  his 
hostess.  *You  bring  a  most  acceptable  contribu- 
tion to  our  table,  to  say  nothing  of  your  addition 
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to  the  party  round  it.  You  are  heartily  welcome. — 
Mohammed ! '  addressing  one  of  her  own  servants, 
*  show  the  Captain  Sahib  to  his  rooms  and  execute 
his  orders. — You  must  be  tired  and  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment, so  au  revoir  till  dinner-time.' 


CHAPTER  XIX 


They  were  a  merry  party  that  evening.  Audrey 
even  threw  aside  for  a  time  the  ever-present  burden 
that  oppressed  her,  while  both  her  mother  and  Beres- 
ford  Freere  rejoiced  to  see  a  return  of  her  former 
elasticity  of  spirit  and  hear  a  renewal  of  her  girlish 
laughter. 

After  dinner,  Captain  Protheroe  was  persuaded  to 
give  some  wonderful  improvisations  on  the  piano 
and  also  on  the  banjo.  His  manipulation  of  the 
latter  instrument  was  quite  remarkable,  his  white 
hands  bewitched  the  strings,  while  his  acute  ear 
enabled  him  to  produce  any  melody  that  was  called 
for  by  the  company. 

Miss  Hopkins  favoured  them  very  daintily  upon 
the  mandolin,  while  Lady  Forsyth  afforded  great 
pleasure  by  being  persuaded  to  sing.  Her  voice 
was  still  fresh,  and  she  sang  some  rare  provincial 
songs  of  France,  of  which  she  had  a  perfect  store 
in  her  memory,  never  produced  save  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  Angus  and  his  censorious  criticisms.  Audrey 
sang  in  duet  with  her  mother,  the  high  soprano  and 
her  low,  sweet  voice  blending  harmoniously;  they 
rendered  Rubenstein's  'Angel'  with  real  artistic 
skill.    Then  Mrs.  Golightly  kindly  gave  a  recitation, 
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the  subject  being  'The  Curfew  shall  not  ring  To- 
night.' It  was  a  decided  ordeal  to  the  younger 
listeners  that  the  exigency  of  good  manners  pre- 
cluded laughter,  for  the  reciter  held  forth  in  an 
original  fashion  of  her  own ;  and  it  seemed,  if  she 
did  not  hurry  the  poem  along  its  course,  as  if  she 
feared  that  curfew  would  ring  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  prevent  it. 

Her  long-suffering  Colonel  sat  listening  upon 
tenter-hooks,  and  sat  them  so  heroically,  no  one 
could  see  how  much  they  were  galling  him. 

Major  MacGruff  possessed  a  fine  baritone,  and 
rendered  admirably  some  old  favourites  by  Adams 
to  Audrey's  accompaniment. 

Lady  Forsyth  prevailed  upon  Captain  Freere  also 
to  sing  'Ask  me  no  More,' a  song  she  specially  liked, 
which  he  gave  in  a  clear  untrained  tenor,  that  no 
one  knew  he  possessed,  and  which  he  declared  he 
had  never  had  time  to  cultivate.  Music  over,  games 
became  prevalent,  even  to  the  childish  indulgence 
of  'Blind  Man's  Buff,'  which  elicited  for  Captain 
Protheroe  the  title  of  '  Octopus,'  so  adroitly  did  his 
long  arms  and  supple  fingers  ensure  the  capture  of 
his  prey.  Presently  Majordome  of  the  Maharajah 
put  in  an  appearance  to  inquire  respectfully  if  it 
would  please  the  ladies  to  receive  his  Highness's 
special  and  personal  fortune-teller,  who  was  a  learned 
Pundit,  scornful  of  bakshish,  willing  to  reveal  to  them 
the  secrets  of  their  future  lives. 

The  offer  was  hailed  with  amused  acclamation,  and 
the  Sage  was  ushered  in,  and  salaamed  the  company. 
There  was  nothing  obsequious  about  his  appearance. 
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He  was  a  Pundit  of  solemn  countenance,  severely 
and  simply  apparelled  in  a  robe  of  black,  while 
he  wore  the  symbolic  cord  of  Aum.  His  eye 
shrank  from  no  man's,  and  there  was  a  penetrating 
power  in  it  that  made  Natalie,  as  she  afterwards 
expressed  to  Audrey,  '  tremble  in  her  shoes,  and 
shiver  to  the  marrow  of  her  bones.'  The  features 
of  the  man  looked  as  if  they  had  never  known  the 
relaxation  of  a  smile ;  he  had  been  born  into  the 
world  as  many  another  Indian  babe  of  pure  descent 
is  born — with  an  imperturbable  gravity  and  a  com- 
prehension that  absolutely  fails  to  grasp  the  humour 
of  a  joke.  He  requested  the  honour  of  the  ladies' 
names,  and  when  they  were  given,  made  notes  of  each 
one  upon  the  ground  with  a  bamboo  wand  that  had 
a  piece  of  chalk  fixed  on  the  end  of  it.  He  drew 
diagrams  rouna  every  word  separately,  complicating 
the  letters  that  composed  each  name  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  various  planets,  by  a  mysterious 
method  positively  appalling  to  behold.  He  then 
raised  his  head,  and  fixed  his  keen  eyes  full  on  Lady 
Forsyth. 

*  Most  fair  and  excellent  lady,'  he  said,  in  slow  and 
carefully  stilted  English,  bowing  gracefully  as  he 
spoke,  '  thy  star  hath  been  in  the  ascendant  for 
several  years,  and  still  it  shineth  brilliantly,  but,  at  a 
future  date,  I  see,  foreshadowing  its  light,  a  blood- 
stained battlefield  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  bend  thy 
head,  beware  the  thunderbolt  that  will  fly  towards 
thee  from  the  vengeful  hand  of  Kali ! ' 

The  effect  was  somewhat  alarming;  and  Audrey, 
who  saw  her  mother  flinch  and  turn  pale,  stepped 
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in  front  of  her  to  screen  her,  and  distract  the  general 
attention,  saying  as  she  did  so — 

'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  continue,  and  inform 
us  what  there  is  in  store  for  me  ? ' 

She  smiled  bewitchingly  as  she  spoke,  but  the 
Pundit  did  not  relax  a  muscle.  He  only  gazed  at 
her  silently  for  a  time,  and  so  searchingly,  that 
Captain  Freere  moved  nearer,  and  longed  to  wring 
the  presumptuous  fellow's  neck.  But  Audrey  held 
up  a  warning  finger,  and  the  Sage  desisted  at  last. 
He  stooped  and  rearranged  the  intricacies  of  the 
diagram  composing  her  name,  then  stood  erect  and 
spoke. 

'  The  lamb  hath  kissed  the  sacrificial  knifel  he  said, 
'and  over  the  head  of  its  fair  innocence  I  see  the 
blade  upraised  !  Lady,  thy  courage  doth  surpass  thy 
strength,  the  planet  Venus  is  thy  best  protection  from 
the  terror  thou  dost  dread.  Venus  smileth  benignly 
on  thee, shedding  radiance  on  thy  path;  she  lingereth 
by  thy  side  ;  yet  with  thine  own  hand  thou  wilt 
quench  her  glory,  and  drive  cloud  upon  cloud  across 
her  face ;  repel  her  not !  desist !  be  warned  ! ' 

There  was  an  awestruck  silence,  engendered  more 
by  the  manner  of  the  man  than  by  his  words.  It  was 
Major  MacGruff  who  broke  it  to  exclaim — 

*  Don't  you  heed  him,  Miss  Forsyth;  it  is  all  mys- 
tical humbug,  and  most  confoundedly  disagreeable ; 
the  fellow  ' 

Audrey  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh.  '  I  am  not  in 
the  least  moved,'  she  said  ;  *  but  you  cannot  blame 
him,  we  brought  it  on  ourselves ! '  Then  she  added 
brightly,  '  Miss  Hopkins,  do  try  now,  will  you  ? ' 
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Natalie  did  not  look  very  pleased  at  the  proposal, 
but  she  came  forward,  and  her  diagram  was  next 
examined. 

*  Lady,'  said  the  Pundit  presently,  *  the  planets  are 
not  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  thy  present 
desire ;  but  it  will  fade  from  thy  heart  and  melt  into 
a  supreme  content  with  the  placid  untroubled  course 
of  married  life  thy  future  holds  for  thee.  Thy  partner 
standeth  near  thee  now.' 

Natalie  smiled,  and  looked  really  relieved  at 
having  escaped  so  easily.  *  I  am  glad  he  has  not 
threatened  me  with  the  guillotine,'  she  said,  looking 
at  Audrey.  She  then  turned  to  Captain  Freere. 
*  Suppose  you  try  your  luck,'  she  said,  and  Beres- 
ford  after  an  amusing  protest  gave  his  name  to  the 
Seer. 

The  Pundit  pondered  long  over  his  diagram. 

*  I  begin  to  yearn  for  a  pipe  and  a  hand  at  whist,' 
growled  Major  MacGruff  to  Colonel  Golightly,  who 
responded  by  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

'We  must  defer  a  little  longer  to  the  ladies' 
pleasure,'  he  said  pleasantly.  Then  the  Wise  Man 
spoke  again,  amid  dead  silence — 

'  I  see  the  plain  of  Mars  outspread  upon  the  realms 
of  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  this  Sahib  at  war  upon  it. 
Lo,  because  heMispenseth  the  gift  of  healing,  and  not 
death,  the  Triune  gods  befriend  him,  and  cover  his  head. 
Yet  shall  he  break  away  three  times  from  their  pro- 
tection, and  three  times  throw  his  life  away — once 
through  bloody  once  through  watery  a7id  yet  once  again 
through  fire — but  each  time  will  Siva  fling  it  back  to 
him  ;  and  he  shall  emerge  at  last  to  win  the  honours 
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of  a  Burra  Sahib,  and  take  them  from  the  hands  of 
his  White  Mother  Queen  ! ' 

*  Why,  Freere,  it  appears  on  the  cards  that  you  are 
to  be  a  Field  Marshal  at  the  very  least,  were  it 
practicable  ! '  exclaimed  Captain  Protheroe.  '  What 
luck !  I  turn  green  with  envy !  Come,  now.  Sir 
Sorcerer,  canst  find  no  such  glorious  fate  for  me  ? ' 

The  Pundit  took  his  name. 

His  case  did  not  entail  very  deep  consideration 
apparently,  for  the  seer  soon  raised  his  head,  and 
observed  deliberately — 

'  This  Sahib's  fair  hands  were  formed  for  weaving 
tender  threads,  and  not  for  blows.  They  were  ordained 
like  those  of  the  Poet  Chusero  for  the  harp  and  lyre ; 
still,  when  the  rage  of  battle  heats  his  blood,  the  bull- 
dog has  no  grip  more  desperate  at  the  throat  than 
these  white  hands,  for  all  their  languor  in  the  hours 
of  ease.  There  is  no  bullet  cast  to  lay  thee  low, 
Sahib !  'Tis  in  thy  bed  that  death  will  find  thee,  in 
a  ripe  old  age,  encircled  by  thine  heirs.' 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  prophecy,  and 
Captain  Protheroe  was  chaffed^  so  mercilessly  he 
could  only  wave  his  peerless  hands  in  deprecation 
and  withdraw  subdued  into  the  background. 

Mrs.  Golightly  was  the  next  to  volunteer. 

*  I  only  want  to  know  one  thing,'  she  said  confi- 
dentially to  the  Pundit.  *  Tell  me,  shall  I  ever  be  a 
widow  ? ' 

Every  one  laughed.  '  Good  for  you^  Colonel,'  mur- 
mured Major  MacGrufT  sotto  voce. 

'  At  any  rate,  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining my  own  fate,'  replied  Colonel  Golightly,  with 
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undisturbed  good-humour.  The  Pundit  gazed  at  his 
questioner  a  trifle  scornfully — 

'  I  see  many  an  ignis  fatuus  of  swiftly-fleeting 
pleasure  cross  this  fair  lady's  path  ;  but  let  her  not 
chase  them  too  eagerly,  they  are  but  fiery  meteors, 
emissaries  of  Kali,  that  will  burn  her  wings,  scorch 
her  health,  sap  her  life,  and  leave  the  noble,  generous 
Sahib  who  owns  her  sorrowing  on  his  hearth.' 

This  was  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance.  Mrs. 
Golightly  was  not  gratified  ;  she  tossed  her  head  dis- 
dainfully, and  observed  pettishly — 

*  What  a  horrid  man  !  I  don't  believe  in  him.  Why, 
he  has  actually  made  you  a  widower,  Ronald '  (turn- 
ing to  her  husband).  *  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to 
be  one  ;  do  you,  dear  ? ' 

Every  one  merrily  reassured  her  to  the  contrary, 
till  the  vain  soul  was  appeased.  It  was  fortunate, 
Audrey  thought,  that  Sir  Angus  was  not  present,  for 
he  would  not  fail  to  have  improved  such  a  tempting 
occasion  for  covert  ridicule.  The  remaining  guests 
refused  to  ascertain  the  fate  in  store  for  them.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  was  superior  to  the  sensation  of  credulity  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hopkins  said  stoutly, '  I  have  firmer  faith  in 
my  own  card-telling  than  in  ten  thousand  sooth- 
sayers. I  can  always  foretell  when  William  is  going 
to  give  me  a  handsome  present,'  she  added,  with 
conscious  pride  in  her  cult. 

'  As  for  me,'  said  Major  MacGruff,  when  pressed  to 
take  his  turn,  '  a  bullet  and  a  soldier's  grave  is  good 
enough  for  me,  come  when  it  may.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  Fortune-teller — eh  ? 

*  It  is  written  that  the  illustrious  Sahib  will  get  his 
wish/  was  the  response,  with  a  dignified  bow. 
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Every  one  looked  at  his  neighbour  and  felt,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  uncomfortable.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  prophecy  was  actually  fulfilled,  and  the 
brusque,  true-hearted  officer  found  his  soldier's  grave. 

Lady  Forsyth  rose  at  once  to  terminate  proceed- 
ings. '  I  think  we  will  adjourn  this  meeting,'  she  said, 
turning  to  the  Pundit.  '  I  beg  to  offer  you  our  united 
acknowledgment  of  the  cleverness  and  skill  with 
which  you  have  foretold  our  destinies ! — Major  Mac- 
Gruff,'  she  added,  smiling  kindly  at  that  officer,  and 
purposely  selecting  him,  ^  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  take  me  on  the  terrace? — the  room  is  warm.' 
So  saying  she  drew  him  away,  and  did  her  utmost, 
with  the  sweet  womanly  tact  that  was  ever  at  her 
command,  to  charm  his  thoughts  to  another  and 
more  welcome  channel. 


CHAPTER  XX 


By  order  of  the  Maharajah,  the  chief  huntsman  had 
prepared  a  'deer  tamasha,'  and  the  guests  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful,  except  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  vowed  she 
would  never  peril  her  spacious  person  by  either  of 
the  means  of  transit  provided — an  elephant  and  a 
bullock-waggon ! 

Lady  Forsyth  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to  remain 
behind  with  her,  and  deputed  Mrs.  Golightly  to 
chaperone  the  expedition.  It  was  finally  decreed 
that  the  whole  party,  as  they  were  only  eight  in 
number,  should  ride  the  elephant — the  three  ladies, 
Colonel  Golightly,  Captain  Protheroe,  Major  Mac- 
Gruff,  Captain  Freere,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew. 

When  they  assembled  in  the  porch  at  the  appointed 
time — the  cool  of  early  morning — they  were  rather 
disconcerted  to  find  that  the  elephant  which  awaited 
them  was  unprovided  with  a  howdah.  There  was, 
however,  a  'pad'  on  its  back,  which  had  boards 
suspended  from  it  to  support  the  feet  of  the  riders. 
The  mahout^  who  squatted  Turk  fashion  on  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  held  an  iron  stick  with  a  point  annexed, 
with  which  he  prodded  the  creature  in  a  sensitive 
part  near  the  ears  whenever  he  deemed  the  operation 
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advisable.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  just  before 
the  party  mounted.  The  tiniest  of  toy-terriers,  black- 
and-tan,  which  habitually  lived  in  the  pocket  of  its 
owner,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  to  the  dismay  of  a  stranger 
when  shaking  hands  with  her — rushed  out  of  the  house 
and  attacked  the  elephant.  I  should  rather  say  it 
attacked  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  was  probably 
the  only  part  of  the  monster  it  could  accommodate 
to  its  range  of  vision.  The  terrier,  which  was  named 
Goliath,  barked  and  bit  at  the  trunk  in  a  perfect 
frenzy ;  and  the  amusing  part  of  the  spectacle  was 
that  this  miniature  quadruped  actually  succeeded 
in  greatly  alarming  the  elephant.  This  giant— who 
with  ease  could  have  crushed  '  Goliath '  out  of  being 
with  one  pat  of  its  hoof — retreated  before  it  in  evi- 
dent terror,  till  goaded  at  last  into  retaliation,  it 
squirted  forth  a  quantity  of  water  over  the  astounded 
terrier. 

The  plucky  little  dog  was  utterly  quenched,  and 
was  picked  up  half  drowned  by  Captain  Protheroe  and 
carried  at  arm's-length  to  its  mistress,  who  dried  it, 
and  then  consoled  it  to  sleep  in  the  tea-cosy. 

^Bite/'  exclaimed  the  mahout  authoritatively, 
and  down  went  the  ponderous  beast  on  its  knees,  and 
a  small  ladder  was  applied  to  its  back  to  assist  the 
climbers. 

Mrs.  Golightly,  who  seized  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  an  exquisitely  belaced  petticoat  and 
faultless  ankle,  was  the  first  lady  to  mount,  after  Mr. 
Pettigrew  had  gone  up  to  haul  her  into  her  place 
gallantly.  Colonel  Golightly  and  Major  MacGruff 
followed,  then  the  girls,  nimbly  enough.  Captain 
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Protheroe  assisting  Natalie.  Captain  Freere  had  suc- 
cessfully manoeuvred  to  obtain  an  outside  seat  next 
Audrey,  so  they  all  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves very  comfortably. 

Every  one  laughed,  md  Mrs.  Golightly  screamed, 
as  the  elephant  raised  itself  at  the  command  of  the 
mahout  and  started.  It  persisted  at  first  in  a  trot, 
being,  as  Captain  Protheroe  observed,  *  still  in  its  first 
youth,'  that  is,  only  fifty  years  old — the  'prime  of  life 
for  an  elephant. 

The  motion  considerably  disturbed  the  equili- 
brium of  the  party,  and  even  caused  Audrey  to 
catch  hold  of  Beresford's  arm,  an  action  that  sent  a 
happy  tremor  through  his  veins,  and  which  he 
blessed  the  brute  for  causing.  Fortunately,  none  of 
the  riders  suffered  from  the  sickness  that  overcomes 
some  persons  from  the  motion  ;  every  one  became 
accustomed  to  it,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  situation. 

*We  shall  soon  leave  the  jungle  and  reach  the 
open  country,  where  I  have  been  shooting  buck/ 
remarked  Captain  Freere. 

'  They  are  wary,  I  suppose,'  said  Audrey,  *  and 
keep  away  from  cultivated  ground.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  they  are  found  in  grass  country, 
near  cultivation,  especially  cereals,  which  they  destroy 
terribly,  but  they  are  wary  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  approach.  Have  you 
ever  tried  your  hand  at  shooting  ? ' 

'  No,  at  least  I  have  never  tried  to  hit  anything 
alive,'  replied  Audrey.  *  We  all  turned  out  the  other 
day  with  Rook  rifles,  under  Major  MacGruff's  tuition, 
and  shot  at  a  mark.' 
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*  And  Miss  Forsyth  doubled  up  a  four-anna  bit  I  had 
fixed  on  a  tree/  added  Major  MacGruff  from  behind 
them,  where  he  sat  back  to  back  with  Beresford. 

*Yes,  I  was  proud  of  it,  but  you  mustn't  say  at 
how  many  paces.  Major  MacGruff,'  laughed  Audrey, 
*  or  you  will  rob  my  deed  of  all  its  glory.' 

*  Would  you  like  to  shoot  game,  Miss  Forsyth  ? ' 
inquired  Captain  Freere. 

'  I  don't  want  to  kill  promiscuously,  but  I  should 
like  to  shoot  destructive  animals,'  she  answered. 
'  And  pray  how  do  you  discriminate? ' 

*  Well,  I  have  no  wish  to  kill  a  buck,  for  instance ; 
I  should  feel  a  murderess  if  it  fixed  its  glorious  eyes 
on  me  in  agony.' 

*  I  can  sympathise  with  that  sentiment,'  observed 
Colonel  Golightly.  *  I  once  shot  a  monkey  that 
annoyed  me  while  working  by  coming  on  the 
veranda  at  Simla  and  rattling  the  door.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  reproachful  glance  it  cast  upon  me 
as  it  laid  its  hands  over  the  wound  in  its  breast, 
and  died  like  a  charitable  Christian !  I  never  shot 
another,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Best  not ;  for  as  they  are  held  sacred,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  unpleasant,'  said  Major 
MacGruff.    '  It  was  fortunate  nobody  saw  you  do  it' 

*  It  is  the  supreme  desire  of  my  life  to  kill  a  tiger,' 
announced  Audrey. 

*  Is  it  ?  Then  you  shall,  if  I  can  only  contrive  it,' 
responded  Beresford. 

*  Oh,  can  you  ?'  she  exclaimed  joyously,  'and  should 
I  really  possess  the  skin  afterwards  ? ' 

*  Why,  naturally,  it  would  be  your  own.   But  tigers 
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will  not  walk  up  and  be  killed  to  order,  Miss  Forsyth, 
and  I  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  one,  as  they  are 
rare  in  this  district.  I  shall  have  to  scour  the 
more  lonely  jungles,  and  you  may  have  miles  to 
follow,  so  be  prepared  for  hardship.' 

*  But  it  is  winter  now,  and  will  they  not  come  after 
buck  ?  '  asked  Audrey. 

'  Oh  no ;  tigers  won't  condescend  to  touch  black 
buck.  Miss  Forsyth  ;  only  leopards  and  panthers 
prowl  about  here  after  them.' 

'  What  do  tigers  go  for.  then  ? ' 

*  A  tiger  lives  chiefly  on  buffalo  and  bison.  When 
I  was  passing  a  village  on  my  way  to  Chapati,  how- 
ever, I  heard  great  wailing  and  mourning.  The 
natives  assured  me  a  man-eater  had  been  there  in 
search  of  water;  and  it  was  possibly  true,  for  they  will 
often  wander  twenty  miles  for  it,  becoming  pretty 
vicious  in  the  search,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Well — go  on — what  happened  ? '  inquired  Audrey 
eagerly. 

*  A  child  had  been  carried  off  bodily.' 

'  Why  does  a  tiger  degenerate  into  a  man-eater  ? ' 
asked  Audrey. 

*  He  does  so  when  his  teeth  begin  to  fail  him, 
simply  because  human  beings — natives — are  easier 
prey  for  him  to  tackle.' 

'  How  I  should  like  to  shoot  that  tiger.  Captain 
Freere ;  I  should  only  feel  an  executioner,  not  a 
murderer.' 

*So  I  thought  when  the  poor  mother  fawned  on 
me,  imploring  me  to  do  so.  Well,  my  shikari  is 
instituting  inquiries;  and    I    promise  you.  Miss 
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Forsyth,  that  if  they  prove  favourable,  and  I  can 
arrange  it  with  safety  for  you — you  shall  have  your 
wish  granted  !  You  must  be  prepared  for  a  summons 
at  any  moment ;  learn  how  to  manage  a  rifle  I  shall 
lend  you  ;  and  attend  strictly  to  all  my  directions, 
for  in  such  a  matter  I  shall  demand  prompt  and 
implicit  obedience.' 

The  elephant  meanwhile  plodded  on  its  way, 
skirting  plantations  of  milt,  Indian  corn,  dhal,  barley, 
and  peas,  till  they  reached  a  district  where  the 
thorny  mimosa-bush  grew  plentifully. 

*  Water  is  scarce  here,'  Colonel  Golightly  remarked. 

'  I  know  that  to  my  cost,'  observed  Major  Mac- 
Gruff.  *  I  have  had  to  dig,  even  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  through  sand,  to  the  depth  of  some  four  feet, 
for  a  mere  driblet,  which  when  found  too  often 
proved  poisonous  with  malaria.' 

'  How  is  that  caused  ? '  inquired  Audrey. 

*  It  is  absorbed  from  dead  leaves  after  rain,'  said 
Captain  Freere  in  reply. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  longer,  till  Mrs. 
Golightly  began  sighing,  and  half  confided  to  Mr. 
Pettigrew  that  she  wished  herself  at  home,  the  riders 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
shikaries,  who  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth,  and 
called  to  the  mahout  to  stop. 

The  headman  then  approached  and  salaamed  the 
Colonel,  informing  him  with  great  obsequiousness 
that  if  he  and  his  party  would  condescend  to  dis- 
mount and  enter  the  shelter  he  had  provided  for 
them,  they  would  witness  a  '  bahut-atcha  tamasha^ 

This  shikari-in-chief  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and 
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presented  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  arrayed  in 
a  green  tunic  and  turban,  with  horns  and  knives  stuck 
in  decorated  sheaths  at  his  belt,  that  served  to  give 
him  a  touch  of  barbaric  splendour !  All  his  fellows 
were  dressed  in  foliage-green  of  the  same  colour, 
unmixed  with  any  brighter  hue,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  easily  discerned  when  lurking  in  the  surround- 
ing bush. 

The  descent  from  the  elephant  accomplished,  the 
party  was  guided  into  a  kind  of  bower,  so  artfully 
concealed  by  creepers,  no  one  would  have  been 
likely  to  discover  it  unaided.  Here  peepholes 
had  been  arranged  within,  from  which  the 
ladies  could  espy  every  movement  on  a  stretch 
of  open  country  before  them  without  fear  of  being 
seen. 

They  were  enjoined  to  silence,  which  Colonel 
Golightly  strictly  enforced.  He  even  insisted  on  his 
wife  removing  her  cherry-silk  tie,  which  he  declared 
was  too  conspicuous  a  point  of  colour.  She  pouted, 
but  complied,  and  they  all  waited  in  a  state  of 
anxious  expectancy.  Then  music  was  heard,  which 
would  be  better  described  as  a  discord  of  sweet 
sounds,  rising  from  a  medley  of  invisible  native 
instruments. 

Presently  a  stately  buck  moved  slowly  forward 
into  the  open. 

*  That  is  one  which  has  been  caught  before  and 
tamed,'  whispered  Beresford  to  Audrey.  'Watch 
him,  he  has  been  brought  here  for  a  purpose.  Look, 
there  is  a  piece  of  rope  fastened  to  his  horns,  other- 
wise he  is  quite  free  in  his  movements.'    The  noble 
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deer  came  to  a  standstill,  and  for  a  long  time  listened 
attentively.  All  at  once  there  was  a  rushing, 
scampering  sound,  and  a  herd  of  his  fellows  came 
bounding  across  the  plain ;  suddenly  the  whole 
troop  paused,  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  command. 
The  does  remained  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
clustering  together,  watching  their  young  ones ;  and 
Audrey  was  charmed  to  see  one  mother  raise  her 
foot  and  smartly  pat  a  rebellious  fawn,  forcing  it  to 
lie  down  in  the  grass  until  it  was  concealed  from 
view. 

The  unseen  musicians  still  played  on,  and  all  the 
deer  listened,  evidently  fascinated.  Then  one  fine 
buck,  that  looked  like  the  leader,  advanced  with 
caution  alone,  snuffing  the  air  questioningly,  desir- 
ous to  ascertain  whence  the  music  came.  All  at 
once  he  confronted  the  tame  buck,  and  then  both 
creatures  prepared  for  combat.  Retreating  from  one 
another  with  graceful  action,  they  lowered  their 
horns,  then  with  a  rush  brought  their  heads  together 
in  a  crash  of  contact. 

The  object  of  the  rope  strategy  soon  became 
apparent.  After  two  or  three  onslaughts  the  wild 
buck  collided  with  such  persistency  that  he  entangled 
his  horns  in  the  meshes,  and  the  combatants  became 
knit  together,  while  the  battle  still  raged  furiously. 
For  a  while  the  result  seemed  doubtful,  but  at  last 
the  tame  buck  got  the  advantage  and  rolled  on  the 
top  of  his  antagonist,  hurling  him  down  upon  the 
ground.  Then  a  horn  sounded,  and  four  shikaries 
ran  forward ;  two  released  the  tame  deer,  while  two 
more  held  the  captive,  and  despite  his  struggles. 
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bound  him  securely  and  forced  something  down  his 
throat. 

The  sound  of  the  horn  put  the  whole  herd  in 
the  background  to  instant  flight,  and  it  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  them  bound  away  with 
agile  leaps,  and  such  marvellous  velocity, — it  was 
difficult  to  realise  they  had  been  there  in  reality 
at  all. 

'What  are  they  doing  to  the  noble  prisoner?' 
exclaimed  Audrey.  '  I  really  cannot  bear  it  if  they 
are  going  to  cut  his  throat ! ' 

'  Oh  no !  Miss  Forsyth,  not  they,  they  are  not 
harming  him  ;  they  have  orders  to  take  him  alive 
and  tame  him  for  the  Maharajah's  menagerie.' 

*But  what  are  they  doing  to  him?'  she  again 
questioned  anxiously. 

'  You  will  never  guess,'  replied  Captain  Freere. 

*  The  fact  is,  they  have  just  forced  down  his  throat 
an  opium  pill,  which  will  very  soon  render  him 
unconscious  of  all  his  troubles.' 

*  See,  he  is  already  quieting  down,'  said  Natalie ; 

*  he  does  not  struggle  quite  so  fiercely.' 

*This  native  notion  scarcely  agrees  with  our 
European  views  of  stag-hunting,  does  it.  Miss  For- 
syth ?  said  Colonel  Golightly. 

*  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  cruel  as  carting  him 
away  to  be  hunted  afresh,  as  we  sometimes  do,'  replied 
Audrey.  '  This  buck  made  a  most  heroic  defence  ; 
poor  fellow ! ' 

'They  are  carrying  him  away  now,'  said  Mrs. 
Golightly  ;  *  opium  indeed,  it  is  just  as  if  he  was  going 
to  have  an  operation.    Is  there  any  further  object  in 
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remaining  ?  My  eyes  ache  with  staring  through  this 
loophole.' 

The  headman  appeared  at  this  moment,  and 
pronounced  the  Tamasha  to  be  concluded, 
adding  that  he  hoped  the  ladies  were  gratified, 
as  it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure  such  a  burra 
fight. 

Every  one  expressed  their  satisfaction,  which  was 
accentuated  when  they  found  a  tent  being  raised  at 
some  distance,  where  busy  khidmutghars  who  had 
joined  them  from  a  bullock-waggon  prepared  an  al 
fresco  luncheon,  to  which  they  were  all  ready  to  do 
justice  most  heartily. 

The  ride  back  was  accomplished  with  great  merri- 
ment, which  Captain  Protheroe  was  fated  to  excite  by 
sliding  off  the  back  of  the  elephant.  He  saved  him- 
self by  catching  hold  and  hanging  on  to  the  great 
beast's  tail,  and  he  clung  there  with  a  grim  tenacity 
no  one  would  have  credited  to  his  languid 
white  hands.  He  was  finally  rescued,  and  hauled 
up  midst  much  laughter  and  many  references  to 
the  astuteness  of  the  Pundit  in  regard  to  his  *  bull- 
dog grip.' 

After  their  arrival  at  the  palace.  Captain  Freere 
introduced  Audrey  to  the  weapon  with  which  he 
hoped  she  was  destined  to  kill  the  tiger.  It  was 
a  five-hundred  express,  with  anti-recoil  heel-plate  to 
save  her  from  the  consequences  of  concussion. 

Audrey  was  greatly  interested  in  its  manipulation, 
and  submissively  desirous  of  instruction.  Lady 
Forsyth  shuddered  at  the  whole  experiment,  and 
very  unwillingly  gave  her  consent  for  the  attempt, 
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on  condition  that  Colonel  Golightly,  in  whose 
judgment  and  resource  she  had  implicit  confidence, 
should  accompany  them,  ready  armed,  lest  his  aid 
should  be  required. 

But  as  Captain  Freere  sagely  remarked,  *  We  must 
first  of  all  track  our  tiger ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


Two  days  later,  Captain  Freere  received  an  intimation 
that  the  tiger  had  again  visited  the  village  and  eaten 
part  of  a  bullock,  which  his  shikari  had  cautiously 
exposed  to  tempt  him,  and  there  was  every  chance 
he  would  return  to  finish  it. 

Beresford  at  once  rode  over  to  reconnoitre  the  spot 
and  decide  on  a  tree  that  was  to  shelter  Audrey.  He 
found  an  unusually  fine  teak-tree  that  would  suit  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  he  had  a  platform 
of  sticks  erected,  which  is  called  a  mechaan. 

He  returned  to  announce  that  all  was  ready,  and 
that  Audrey  must  be  prepared  to  go  that  very  evening. 
They  were  to  start  early  in  order  that  they  might 
take  up  their  position  by  daylight,  and  be  prepared 
to  watch  through  many  weary  hours,  and  perhaps 
pass  the  whole  night  in  fruitless  expectation,  so 
uncertain  are  the  ways  of  tigers ! 

Nothing  daunted,  Audrey  consented  to  everything, 
and  laughed  when  Lady  Forsyth  was  repenting  of 
having  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way,  saying 
merrily,  *  Why,  mother,  I  do  believe  you  think  I  am 
going  to  be  like 

"...  the  young  lady  of  Riga, 
Who  smiled  when  she  rode  on  a  tiger. 
When  next  she  did  ride,  she  travelled  inside. 
The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger." ' 
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*  Even  in  such  a  case,  Lady  Forsyth,  I  promise  you, 
the  tiger  should  not  have  much  chance  of  smiling,' 
added  Colonel  Golightly.  '  He  would  have  three  of 
us  to  master  first,  and  he  would  find  that  no  laughing 
matter,  for  Freere's  shikari  is  absolutely  reliable.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  her  go,  as  her  whole 
heart  is  set  on  it,'  replied  Lady  Forsyth  ;  *  but  I  shall 
not  know  a  moment's  peace  till  she  is  safely  back 
again.'  Then  she  looked  at  the  face  of  Beresford 
Freere,  and  took  comfort  from  the  absolute  though 
silent  devotion  she  read  in  it. 

That  happy  ride  in  the  cool  of  evening  was 
registered  with  '  red  letters '  in  Audrey's  memory ;  in 
fact,  all  the  present  halcyon  hours  were  engraven  in 
like  fashion.  One  is  so  seldom  perfectly  happy  in 
life,  there  is  always  the  attendant  shadow  with  every 
stream  of  sunlight ;  but  just  now  Audrey  would  see 
none  of  it.  She  had  a  few  qualms  with  regard  to 
Natalie,  who  surely,  with  her  predilection  for  Captain 
Freere,  must  be  suffering  horribly ;  but  behold,  she 
presently  discerned  that  damsel  sculling  across  the 
lake,  bearing  away  in  her  boat,  reclining  on  the  softest 
of  the  cushions,  that  gallant  man-of-war,  Captain 
Protheroe.  He  was  drawing  one  hand  through  the 
water  in  listless  bliss,  and  assuredly  neither  of  these 
two  desired  to  be  dragged  asunder  to  encounter  a 
possible  tiger.  Colonel  Golightly  was  in  good  spirits 
also,  to  say  nothing  of  Captain  Freere.  The  Colonel 
and  the  younger  man  rode  on  either  side  of  Audrey, 
while  their  shikaries  followed,  carrying  their  rifles. 
When  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  tree  Beresford  had  selected. 
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Audrey  was  immensely  amused  at  being  hoisted 
up  and  stowed  away  there ;  she  found  herself  well 
screened  upon  the  mechaan^  the  ingenuity  of  which 
she  much  appreciated.  It  was  rather  a  squeeze  when 
they  were  all  settled  in  the  tree,  Captain  Freere  climb- 
ing up  till  he  was  a  little  below  and  behind  her, 
while  Colonel  Golightly  stationed  himself  still  lower. 
Beresford's  shikari  was  within  signalling  distance 
above ;  of  course,  they  had  no  light,  and  the  most 
absolute  stillness  and  silence  were  imperative. 

Beresford  made  dumb  signs  to  Audrey  concerning 
a  tiny  flask  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  within  her  reach, 
but  her  excitement  was  sufficient  nutriment,  and  she 
only  smiled  and  shook  her  head  dissentingly. 

Thus  they  all  waited,  still  as  stones,  with  the  best 
patience  they  could  muster.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
explain  the  effect  on  the  Colonel,  but  to  the  other 
watchers  time  seemed  to  fly  on  wings. 

The  magnificent  moon  in  due  course  crept  up  and 
glorified  the  situation ;  it  glorified  Audrey  also  in 
her  short  dark  habit-skirt;  she  looked  perfect.  Captain 
Freere  thought,  for  she  had  discarded  her  hat,  and 
her  sweet,  eager  face  was  only  crowned  by  her  lustrous 
hair.  He  knew  that — at  least  to  him — the  world 
would  never  hold  another  woman  that  could  become 
her  peer. 

All  was  in  readiness,  the  hours  glided  on,  and  still 
that  obstinate  tiger  would  not  come  forth  to  meet 
the  doom  provided  for  him. 

After  midnight  it  became,  as  is  usual  in  that  region, 
very  cold.  Audrey's  feet  grew  so  numb  and  stiff", 
that  sensation  seemed  to  cease  in  them,  but  she 
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would  have  died  rather  than  utter  one  word  of 
complaint. 

Colonel  Golightly  began  to  wish  the  confounded 
brute  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  Beresford  to  fear 
it  had  forsaken  its  repast,  and  was  destined  never  to 
be  seen  again. 

One,  two  o'clock  passed;  disappointment  seemed 
inevitable,  when  the  shikari  gave  a  warning  signal ; 
then  there  became  audible  in  the  distance  a  steady, 
slow,  cautious  footfall,  with  breathless  intervals,  and 
the  occasional  crackle  of  a  leaf  or  dry  twig. 

Audrey  gave  a  slight  start,  and  consequent  creak 
to  the  mechdan^  and  a  strong  hand  stole  over  one  of 
her  own,  and  pressed  it  encouragingly  (suffice  to 
say,  the  hand  did  not  belong  to  Colonel  Golightly). 

The  intermittent  footfall  became  distinctly  louder. 
A  pause,  next  a  deep-toned  roar  burst  upon  the 
night,  followed  by  a  quarter  of  a  minute  of  absolutely 
soundless  silence  ;  and  then,  a  grand  tiger  strode  forth, 
still  cautiously,  into  the  moonlight,  his  head  and  tail 
straight  out,  and  stood  in  full  view  before  them. 
He  paused,  one  foot  up,  glaring  at  the  carcass. 
Suddenly  he  turned  his  head,  apparently  glanced  at 
the  tree,  and  then  again  glared  at  the  carcass,  gather- 
ing himself  for  a  spring  upon  it. 

Audrey,  who  had  taken  her  courage  in  both  hands 
— or  rather,  her  rifle — now  took  aim  deliberately,  and 
fired,  hitting  him  fair  on  the  shoulder.  With  a  terrific 
roar  of  rage  he  dropped,  evidently  badly  hit,  but 
instantly  rose — and  bounding  at  the  tree,  from  which 
he  was  plainly  aware  death  menaced  him,  he  received 
a  shot  from  Colonel  Golightly  that  effectually  stopped 
his  career. 
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Captain  Freere  had  been  otherwise  employed  ;  for 
Audrey,  after  she  had  fired,  lost  her  balance  owing 
to  the  recoil  of  the  rifle,  and  falling  backwards,  was 
only  saved  by  Beresford  from  toppling  over  alto- 
gether. 

He  clasped  her  firmly,  and  they  gazed  down  at  the 
huge  beast,  which  lay  motionless  beneath  them. 

The  shikaries,  in  a  stealthy  manner,  came  for- 
ward, well  knowing  that  a  tiger  can  scarcely  be 
proved  dead  until  he  is  dismembered,  so  they  had 
a  wholesome  dread  upon  them  of  his  blood-poisoning 
claws.  They  commenced  a  stoning  operation  at  a  safe 
distance,  from  which  they  did  not  desist  till  they 
had  thoroughly  proved  life  to  be  extinct.  Even  then 
Captain  Freere  would  not  allow  Audrey  to  come  down 
from  the  tree  till  Colonel  Golightly  had  verified  the 
death,  and  he  had  descended  to  certify  it  himself 

He  had  been  right.  The  tiger,  though  a  splendid 
brute,  was  an  old  one,  and  his  teeth  showed  many 
signs  of  becoming  disabled  ;  but  he  was  grandly 
marked,  and  Audrey  was  delighted  with  her  spoil. 

*0h,  you  wicked  Herod,'  she  exclaimed,  'you  will 
destroy  no  more  innocent  little  children  now !  But 
you  are  a  right  royal  king  for  all  that,  you  beauty ! ' 

Then  came  a  clamour  of  rejoicing  from  the  village, 
where  it  had  just  become  known  that  their  enemy 
had  fallen ;  and  the  naked  population,  with  their 
babies  hanging  on  their  hips,  trooped  out  to  stare 
at  the  brave  'Missy  Sahib'  who  had  ventured  to  fire 
the  first  shot. 

Colonel  Golightly,  who  was  more  impartial  in 
his  judgment  than  Beresford  could  be  expected  to 
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be,  warmly  praised  the  girl's  steadiness  of  aim  and 
nerve,  and  assured  her  she  had  given  the  wound  that 
must  have  proved  fatal,  even  without  his  additional 
bullet  to  aid  it. 

Audrey  stood  looking  at  her  handiwork,  first  with 
some  pardonable  pride,  then  suddenly  sickening  at 
the  sight,  like  the  true  woman  she  was,  begged  to 
leave  it  and  go  home. 

So  Colonel  Golightly  told  Captain  Freere  to  ride 
forward  with  her,  and  lingered  behind  a  while  to 
superintend  the  shikaries  in  the  disposal  of  the 
carcass  and  their  care  for  the  precious  skin,  claws, 
and  moustaches. 

'  Bravo  ! '  exclaimed  Beresford,  as,  after  helping 
Audrey  to  mount,  he  rode  slowly  by  her  side  ;  *  you 
behaved  splendidly,  and  did  not  turn  a  hair.' 

He  turned  his  honest,  sun-browned  face  towards 
her,  all  aglow  with  admiration  and  pleasure  at  her 
success,  and  Audrey  thought  she  had  never  realised 
how  good-looking  he  was  before. 

'You  made  it  so  easy  for  me,'  she  responded, 
smiling  a  little  pathetically.  *  But  now,  do  you  know, 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  like  Lady  Macbeth,  and  fancy 
I  can  never  wash  my  hands  clean  again.  His  glorious 
skin  will  reproach  me  for  slaughter  all  the  days  of 
my  life ;  and  as  for  the  claws,  I  hope  you  will  keep 
them,  for  I  shall  never  dare  to  wear  them  at  my 
throat,  as  some  people  do.' 

'  1  will  accept  a  small  one,  and  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  this  day,  Miss  Forsyth.  Everything  is  at 
your  own  disposal.  I  am  sure  Sir  Angus  and  Lady 
Forsyth  will  value  the  skin,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be 
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permitted  to  see  it  on  your  own  hearth  some  day. 
I  am  so  glad  the  head  remained  perfect.' 

'  My  attempt  was  rather  a  feeble  one  at  the  best/ 
she  went  on.  *  If  you  had  not  caught  me  in  my 
recoil  after  I  fired,  I  believe  the  tiger  would  have  had 
me  after  all,  and  turned  me  into  "  Miss  Riga." ' 

*0h  no,  Colonel  Golightly  would  have  seen  to 
that,  but  I  was  not  going  to  allow  him  to  have  the 
privilege.  Do  you  know,  the  effect  of  that  "  recoil " 
was  the  best  part  of  the  whole  business  in  my  eyes, 
only  it  was  too  soon  over.    I  wish  ' 

There  was  a  tender  intonation  in  his  voice,  and  a 
tell-tale  gleam  in  his  eyes,  as  he  drew  nearer  to 
Audrey's  side;  but  it  is  awkward  making  love  on 
horseback,  as  the  reader  may  have  proved  ;  and  what 
sweet  nonsense  he  was  going  to  add  remained  unsaid, 
for  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  Colonel 
Golightly  had  overtaken  them. 

'  It  is  all  right,'  he  said ;  *  our  instructions  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,'  and  he  made  the 
statement,  man-like,  completely  unobservant  of  his 
unwelcome  intrusion. 

Captain  Freere  had  always  entertained  a  great 
esteem  for  Colonel  Golightly,  but  just  then  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  right  willingly  have  annihilated  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


The  days  sped  on  happily  at  Chapati.  There  were 
water  picnics  to  the  loneliest  islets,  and  shooting  and 
fishing  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Captain  Freere  was  devoted  to  nature.  He  told 
Audrey  more  than  any  one  else  had  done  about  the 
tricks  and  habits  of  Indian  creatures. 

He  showed  her  the  tailor-bird,  that  plain,  greenish- 
coloured  thief,  that  so  cunningly  steals  thread  from 
the  durzee,  and  sews  two  large  leaves  together 
to  form  its  nest ;  the  rat-bird,  that  acts  the  part 
of  sentinel,  warning  the  others  when  the  hawk  is  near, 
and  whistling  when  it  goes.  He  told  her  of  the 
minars,  some  of  which  he  had  taught  to  talk ;  the 
koel,  a  cousin  of  the  crow-pheasant ;  the  Paradise 
fly-catcher,  with  its  long  white  tail ;  and  the  tiny 
sun-bird,  that  explores  the  flowers  for  nectar. 

Beresford  was  familiar  with  numbers  of  flying  and 
creeping  things,  and  had  even  studied  the  *  poochees,' 
from  the  praying  mantis,  that  can  be  made  to  salaam, 
to  the  white  ant,  which  devours  everything  except 
teak  and  glass,  and  whose  reigning  queens  reside 
under  their  hillocks  and  lay  eggs  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
thousand  a  day. 

Yet,  as  he  justly  observed,  what  a  fund  of  infor- 
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mation  there  remained  about  them  all  that  had  still 
to  be  fathomed !  Snakes  were  very  plentiful  in  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  kraits  and  cobras,  but  they 
had  mostly  hibernated  for  the  winter,  and  only  a  few 
emerged  occasionally  to  sun  themselves  on  a  hot  day. 

Major  MacGruff  was  very  keen  on  shooting  snipe, 
and  wished  Captain  Freere  to  join  him  ;  but  Beres- 
ford  was  weary  of  killing,  and  preferred  to  assist  the 
younger  ladies  in  their  attempts  to  shoot  at  marks 
with  Rook  rifles,  or  to  hunt  for  plants  and  butterflies. 
Lady  Forsyth  was  only  happy  when  she  thought 
Audrey  was  so  too.  She  was  a  model  hostess,  but 
felt  rather  bored  by  the  constant  companionship  of 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  talked  incessantly  on  two  topics 
— the  value  of  her  own  diamonds  and  the  skill  with 
which  she  could  forecast  the  future  by  cards. 

This  lady  *  toured  around '  with  a  large  fan  in  one 
hand,  and  a  huge  white  umbrella,  lined  with  green,  in 
the  other ;  and  as  she  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
adventure  her  portly  person  in  boats  or  on  an 
elephant,  she  rather  debarred  Lady  Forsyth  from 
joining  these  expeditions.  Once,  in  carriages,  they 
explored  the  state  of  Chapati ;  but  when  they  had 
visited  the  native  schools,  male  and  female,  and  the 
audience  hall,  where  the  Maharajah  held  his  durbars, 
they  had  exhausted  all  there  was  to  see,  except 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace  itself 

Mrs.  Golightly  was  never  weary  of  exploring  the 
rooms  and  examining  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  bric-a-brac  which  had  been  accumulated  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  maharajahs,  without  the  faintest 
notion  of  their  use  or  fitness  to  present  surroundings. 
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There  were  ormolu  clocks  and  costly  cabinets  in  the 
bedrooms,  while  sumptuous  Parisian  toilet  tables, 
mere  trash,  gay  with  gilding,  were  placed  in  positions 
appallingly  conspicuous  in  the  reception-rooms. 

Stuffed  animals  and  birds,  that  had  travelled  farther 
after  death  than  they  ever  did  in  life,  ponderous 
armour  and  rusty  swords,  with  a  great  variety  of 
toys,  notably  a  cobra  that  could  be  made  to  wriggle 
across  the  room,  raise  its  hood,  and  hiss,  to  the  alarm 
of  all  unenlightened  visitors. 

In  fact,  the  whole  palace  resembled  a  museum, 
with  an  additional  collection  of  oddities  that,  in  a 
museum,  would  have  been  despised. 

At  this  time  Captain  Freere  was  living  in  a  feverish 
state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense.  There  were 
moments  when  he  thought  Audrey  tried  to  avoid 
him,  and  others  when  she  seemed  to  welcome  his 
society  more  than  that  of  any  one  else.  Still,  he 
could  never  contrive  to  find  himself  alone  with  her, 
till  an  evening  at  last  arrived  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  which  he  seized  adroitly. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  every  one  had  paired  off 
in  different  directions,  when  he  discovered  Audrey 
alone  on  one  of  the  terraces,  leaning  on  the  balustrade, 
gazing  down  into  the  dark  water  of  the  lake  below 
her.  She  was  standing  very  still,  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts. 

It  was  a  clear,  tranquil  night,  not  very  bright, 
as  the  moon  was  young,  only  the  brilliancy  of  the 
planets  in  that  Eastern  clime  threw  softened  track 
of  light  like  silver  paths,  scattered  here  and  there 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lakes. 
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*  Here  you  are,  Miss  Forsyth.  Will  you  venture 
down  the  marble  steps  a  little  way  ?  I  can  find  you 
a  comfortable  seat  on  one  of  them.  Come/ 

She  looked  up  with  a  troubled  glance,  then  smiled, 
and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  they  descended  half- 
way down  the  broad  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  an 
outlet  for  conveniently  embarking  in  the  boats — at 
the  present  moment  utterly  deserted. 

*  I  have  had  another  wish  gratified,  Captain  Freere,' 
said  Audrey  as  they  took  their  seats ;  '  I  have  heard 
your  Indian  nightingale,  the  bul-buL' 

*  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  * 

*  I  must  confess  I  am  disappointed.  I  prefer  our 
own  nightingale  to  him  quite  as  much  as  I  prefer  our 
skylark  to  our  nightingale.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  our  Indian  songsters 
to  English  ones.  Here  it  is  a  case  of  "  quand  on  n'a 
pas  ce  qu^on  aime^  il  faut  aimer  ce  qu^on  a^  ' 

*  I  suppose  so.  I  love  our  skylark  as  much  as 
Shelley  did,  and  think  it  surpasses  every  singing-bird 
in  the  whole  world.' 

*  Perhaps  it  does.  We  have  no  nightingales  at  my 
old  home  in  Ireland.  It  is  probably  the  effect  of  old 
association,  but  we  have  a  heronry  there,  and  even 
those  birds  make  music  in  my  ears.' 

*  Have  you  heard  how  your  mother  is  lately.  Cap- 
tain Freere  ? ' 

*  Thanks,  I  have  much  better  news  of  her ;  she  has 
been  able  to  undergo  the  journey  across  to  Ireland, 
and  is  no  worse  for  it.  The  doctors  say  she  is 
recovering  the  use  of  her  limbs,  but  I  fear  she  will 
never  regain  it  entirely.    Her  great  dread  was  lest 
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she  should  die  away  from  her  old  home.  Glenbower 
belongs  to  my  uncle,  her  brother,  and  they  were  both 
born  there.' 

*  Is  not  your  uncle  the  Earl  of  Glenbower  ? ' 

*  No,  my  ^r^^^uncle  was  the  last  Earl ;  the  title 
became  extinct  through  the  succession  passing  out 
of  the  direct  line.' 

*  How  was  that  ? '  Audrey  asked  with  interest. 

*  It  was  in  this  way.  The  last  Earl,  my  mother's 
uncle,  died  childless ;  the  property  therefore  passed 
to  the  present  possessor,  who  is  her  only  brother,  and 
my  uncle.  The  title  lapsed  because  he  was  not  the 
direct  heir.  He  is  simply  Bryan  Fitz-Maurice,  and 
when  I  inherit  in  my  turn  I  shall  only  do  so  as  plain 
Beresford  Freere,  or  rather  not  Freere  at  all,  as  I  shall 
have  to  adopt  the  family  name  of  Fitz-Maurice.  It 
will  be  an  uncomfortable  thing  at  first  to  drop  one's 
own  name  and  become  a  new  person,  so  to  speak, 
will  it  not?'  added  Beresford,  little  thinking  what 
delicate  ground  he  was  approaching  unconsciously. 

'Very,'  acquiesced  Audrey,  reflecting  with  what 
a  different  feeling  she  could  indorse  that  sentiment. 
*  I  heard  your  father  was  in  the  navy,  was  he  not. 
Captain  Freere  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  died  full  admiral,  and  was  knighted  for 
his  services.  It  was  my  heart's  desire  in  boyhood 
to  enter  the  senior  service.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  not  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  yielded  to  my  mother ;  she  was  keen  on 
the  army  because  my  uncle  wished  it.' 

'  That  was  rather  nice  of  you.' 

*  Not  at  all ;  when  a  man  is  only  son  to  a  paralysed 
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mother,  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  he  could  thwart 
her.' 

*  Can  you  actually  say  you  have  never  done  so  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  once ;  there  is  a  point  on  which  I 
have  held  out  against  her.    I  have  never  married.' 

'  Indeed,  and  why  not  ? '  inquired  Audrey,  with 
admirably  assumed  carelessness. 

*  Because  I  have  never  met  the  woman  I  could  ask 
to  be  my  wife  until  quite  lately,'  he  added  gently. 

*  Really,  Captain  Freere,  and  yet  there  are  plenty 
of  them  about'  It  was  a  flippant  reply  that  she 
uttered,  scarce  consciously,  for  her  heart  was  beating 
mercilessly.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  going  to  con- 
fide in  her  a  partiality  for  somebody  else. 

'Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  women,  no  doubt,  but 
only  one  in  the  world  for  me,'  he  went  on  earnestly. 
Audrey  wished  he  would  be  quick  with  his  con- 
fidences and  get  it  over. 

'My  mother  was  bent  on  an  early  marriage  for 
me,  and  I  have  often  disappointed  her.  Every  time 
we  meet  I  find  she  has  made  some  fresh  selection 
of  "the  very  girl,"  as  she  expresses  it.  But  there 
is  one  thing  in  life  in  which  I  am  resolved  to  please 
myself — I  will  choose  my  own  wife ;  and  the  fact 

is,  I  have  seen  no  one  till  '    He  paused,  for  an 

owl  hooted  loudly,  and  a  couple  of  bats  whisked  past 
them. 

Beresford  was  seated  on  a  step  below  Audrey. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  his  face  full  of  intense 
anxiety.  The  nervous  tension  was  so  great,  Audrey 
almost  felt  she  hated  him,  but  it  was  simply  reaction 
from  a  very  different  feeling. 
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Suddenly,  he  abruptly  finished  his  sentence — *  till 
you  came.' 

The  ice  once  broken,  he  found  his  words  more 
easily — 

'  Audrey,  I  love  you — love  you  as  I  never  thought 
I  should  love  any  girl.  I  want  you  for  my  wife, 
dear.  Will  you — do  you  think  you  can  ever  care 
enough  for  me  to  marry  me  ? ' 

Care  enough  for  him  ?  She  struggled  hard,  but 
she  could  not  keep  down  a  little  sob  of  relief,  or 
prevent  the  glow  of  happy  love-light  from  radiating 
her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  towards  him. 

I  have  said  it  was  not  a  very  bright  night,  but 
for  a  *  blind'  god  Cupid  can  be  wondrous  keen  of 
vision  when  it  suits  him. 

Her  look  was  an  answer  to  Beresford  that  said 
more  than  words ;  it  was  an  assent  from  the  heart 
that  needed  no  acclamation.  The  next  instant  he 
had  stopped  her  lips  from  uttering  one  by  sealing 
them  with  a  fervent  kiss.  Then  the  two  sat  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  and  for  a  few  moments  lived  through 
the  sweetest  spell  of  happiness  mortals  can  ever 
know,  a  spell  that  each  one  feared  to  disperse,  even 
by  a  word. 

Alas,  in  life  it  often  happens  in  supreme  instants 
like  this — circumstances  thrust  in  the  unconscious 
fool,  who  ruthlessly  enters  where  an  angel  would 
hesitate  to  tread. 

The  swish  of  oars  announced  an  approaching  boat, 
and  before  it  came  into  view  both  Beresford  and 
Audrey  rose  and  ascended  the  steps  to  the  terrace 
above  them.    They  could  hear  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
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Golightly  observing  to  Ernest  Pettigrew,  who  was 
assisting  her  to  land — 

'These  horrid,  wet  steps,  how  they  do  disagree 
with  my  Parisian  shoes ! '  and  that  lady,  a  white 
lace  mantilla  of  exquisite  workmanship  sheltering 
her  fair  head  and  shoulders,  was  so  much  engaged 
in  daintily  picking  her  way,  to  avoid  wetting  her 
feet,  that  she  failed  to  observe  the  two  above  her. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  did  see  them,  and  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  overtaken,  had  not  Audrey,  to  avoid 
that  contingency,  slipped  away  through  a  window 
under  the  veranda,  and  without  even  a  conventional 
*  Good-night '  to  Beresford,  beat  a  swift  retreat  like 
a  guilty  soul,  straight  to  her  own  apartments. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Why  does  love  renew  itself  from  generation  to 
generation  so  unwearyingly  ?  Mankind  has  prosti- 
tuted it.  Moralists  have  repudiated  it.  Ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  has  trampled  it  under  foot,  or  forced  it  to 
drag  soiled  wings  through  the  centuries.  Philosophy 
has  professed  to  contemn  it.  Yet  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  fiercest  fires  love  has  proved  a  Phoenix  that 
has  risen  in  a  purer  form.    And  why  is  this  ? 

Because,  from  primeval  ages,  from  the  first  time 
the  earliest  antherozooids  propelled  their  self-moving 
filaments  by  their  own  independent  motion  towards 
sexual  affinity — from  that  day,  the  law  of  love  has 
been  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nature  is, 
in  primeval  purity,  the  law  of  God. 

By  God^  I  do  not  mean  a  tyrannical  masculine 
Spirit  whom  many  tremblingly  imagine  to  be  God  ; 
but  the  Omnipotent  Designer  who  moves  in  the  lowly 
protozoon  as  surely  as  in  His  crowning  work  of  man, 
who  is  dual  in  His  masculine  and  feminine  perfec- 
tions, and  who  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  every 
atomical  particle  of  the  world  that  He  has  evolved 
with  creative  hand. 

For  hours  Audrey  could  realise  nothing  but  her 
own  intense  happiness,  which  overwhelmed  every 
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other  consideration  like  a  flood.  It  was  paramount 
and  triumphant,  but  it  subsided  somewhat  at  last, 
and  she  began  to  see  the  consequences  that  must 
ensue  if  she  embarked  recklessly  upon  her  sea  of 
bliss.  She  tried  to  think  it  was  too  late  to  regard 
consequences  now,  but  all  the  while  was  beginning 
to  be  painfully  conscious  that  it  was  not  too  late. 

In  any  case,  nothing  must  divide  her  from  Beres- 
ford,  cried  her  heart — nothing,  not  even  death — so 
urged  her  inner  conviction  of  immortality.  But  what 
was  she  going  to  do  with  this  terrible  secret  that 
weighed  down  her  life  so  cruelly  ?  Tell  him  ?  Oh 
no,  never — but  the  alternative  ?  The  only  alternative 
was  to  go  on  lying  to  him  always.  He  believed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  and  as 
such  had  asked  her  to  join  her  life  with  his  own. 

He  had  not  asked  the  illegitimate  Audrey  to  marry 
him,  the  girl  who  had  no  legal  right  to  be  alive  at 
all.  And  she  was  ready  to  give  herself  to  him,  con- 
firming this  imposture.  She  would  go  to  the  altar, 
and  there,  answering  to  a  name  that  was  not  hers, 
swear  before  God  that  there  was  no  impediment,  no 
reason,  why  she  should  not  become  his  honoured 
wife. 

Audrey  saw  herself  led  there,  a  bride,  virtually 
acknowledging  a  father  who  did  not  belong  to  her, 
and  allowing  Sir  Angus  to  give  her  away  in  that 
belief ;  and  oh !  bitterer  still,  endow  her  with  some 
settlement  of  money  to  which  she  had  not  the  re- 
motest claim.  Oh,  it  was  all  too  impious,  too 
fraudulent,  too  impossible.  She  could  not — no,  she 
dared  not — marry  the  man  of  her  heart  in  such 
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fashion,  much  less  could  she  bear  the  agony  of  his 
contempt  should  he  ever,  in  days  to  come,  discover 
that  she  had  knowingly  deceived  him. 

She  must  tell  him  ;  yes,  that  was  the  only  honest 
course,  the  only  way  that  was  open.  There  was 
infinite  comfort  to  Audrey  in  this  thought ;  for  she 
rightly  believed  that  Beresford,  proud  and  honourable 
as  he  was,  would  never  cast  her  off  for  a  sin  that 
was  not  of  her  own  making.  Then  they  could  go 
away,  marry  quietly,  and  leave  the  outside  world, 
and  even  their  dear  ones,  none  the  wiser  for  the 
real  reasons  that  actuated  them.  Beresford  would 
willingly  share  the  burden  of  the  secret,  and  the 
pain  would  be,  as  Tennyson  says,  but  '  half  a  pain, 
if  parted,  giving  half  to  him.' 

But  there  was  another  aspect  for  consideration, 
which  when  realised  destroyed  even  this  hope  of 
escape  with  terrible  conviction. 

This  secret  was  not  her  own  to  tell ;  it  was  her 
mother's.  She  had  not  the  smallest  right  to  confide 
it,  even  to  such  safe  keeping  as  that  of  Beresford. 
Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  lower- 
ing that  mother  in  his  eyes,  without  degrading  her 
for  ever  in  his  estimation. 

What  a  wretch  she  must  be,  what  a  feminine 
Judas,  to  think,  even  for  an  instant,  of  betraying 
her  own  dear  mother ;  that  mother  whose  life  and 
wellbeing  was  bound  up  in  every  pulse  of  her  heart, 
whom  she  loved  more  dearly — yes,  or  quite  as  dearly, 
as  she  had  learned  to  love  Beresford  himself 

All  through  the  night  the  poor  girl  weighed  the 
matter,  swaying  now  this  way,  now  that ;  praying 
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over  it  soul-distracted  prayers,  and  quite  unable  to 
find  any  solution  or  compromise  upon  which  to  act. 

Towards  morning  she  slept  fitfully ;  and  then,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  mysterious  agency  that 
soothed  her  tortured  spirit,  certain  it  was,  that  when 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  next  day,  she  rose 
refreshed,  and  went  on  to  the  battle-field  of  life  before 
her,  alert  and  calmed,  but  resolute. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Captain  Freere  had  been  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  the  abrupt  termination  of  his  interview  of  last 
night,  and  anathematised  Mrs.  Golightly  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  in  his  thoughts  pretty  freely.  The  vexation 
passed  however,  and  left  a  content  deep  and  serene, 
such  as  a  man  can  only  feel  who  has  not  been  satiated 
with  a  past,  that  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  upon  it. 
He  had  succeeded  beyond  his  highest  hopes,  for 
he  believed  Audrey  cared  for  him  already,  more  than 
he  had  imagined  possible  she  would  do  so  soon. 
Although  he  had  as  yet  received  no  word  from  her  in 
confirmation  of  that  sweet  response  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  he  had  read  it  there,  and  his  soul  was  satisfied. 
What  he  wanted  now  was  her  verbal  affirmation 
before  going  to  claim  her  from  Sir  Angus  Forsyth. 

All  the  morning  he  vainly  sought  the  desired 
opportunity.  Audrey  was  busily  engaged  with  Lady 
Forsyth  in  attendance  on  their  guests,  and  Beresford 
only  saw  her  during  luncheon ;  but  when  the  afternoon 
siesta  was  over,  and  every  one  dispersed  again,  he 
was  able  to  propose  a  row  on  the  lake  to  Audrey, 
who  immediately  assented.  Beresford  was  by  this 
time  discomposed  by  her  manner.  The  glow  of 
happiness  had  faded  entirely  from  her  face,  and  he 
feared  out  of  her  eyes  as  well,  for  she  avoided  meet- 
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ing  his,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  disquiet  began  to 
pervade  his  content. 

Audrey  looked  statuesque  in  a  white  frock  of  mull 
muslin  trimmed  with  chiffon.  As  she  leaned  back 
on  the  pale-green  silk  cushions  of  the  boat,  a  great 
dread  stole  over  Beresford,  lest  he  had,  after  all,  been 
mistaken  in  gauging  her  depth  of  feeling  for  him. 
This  dread  kept  him  tongue-tied  for  several  minutes, 
and  only  the  lap  of  the  water  round  the  keel  broke 
the  silence  between  them  as  he  rowed.  At  last  he 
forced  himself  to  conquer  his  fear,  and  spoke — 

*  How  hard  it  is  to  get  any  time  to  ourselves,  dear 
heart !  The  twenty-four  hours  are  not  long  enough 
for  the  hundred  things  I  have  to  say  to  you  since 
last  night' 

Then  Audrey  raised  her  eyes,  and  never  to  the 
day  of  his  death  did  Beresford  forget  their  expression 
of  concentrated  pain. 

*  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  you,'  she  said, 
speaking  slowly,  as  if  dragging  out  each  word  by  a 
mighty  effort,  '  and  I  have  come  here  to  say  it.  Row 
me  under  those  trees ;  it  is  cooler  there.' 

He  did  her  bidding,  and  she  caught  hold  of  the 
overhanging  boughs  with  her  slender  hands,  that 
were  rose-flushed  like  her  mother's,  and  steadied  the 
boat, 

*  Captain  Freere,'  she  said,  her  voice  sounding  dis- 
tant, like  that  of  some  person  far  away,  *did  you 
mean  what  you  said  last  night  when  you  asked  me  to 
marry  you  ? ' 

'  Mean  ?  Why,  how  can  you  doubt  it  ? '  was  his 
amazed  reply. 
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*  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour,'  she  went  on, 
speaking  as  if  she  had  the  words  by  rote  ;  *  but  I  must 
decline  it ! '  Then,  the  saddest  of  sad  smiles  flitted 
across  her  face  as  she  suddenly  recollected  a  quaint 
old-world  book  on  etiquette  she  had  once  read,  in 
which  the  heroine,  a  damsel  of  stereotyped  propriety, 
had  made  precisely  the  same  reply  in  like  measured 
terms. 

*  Audrey  ! '  —  her  name  was  accentuated  almost 
sternly — *  you  are  not  yourself  to-day ;  you  are  not 
even  as  friendly  as  "  Miss  Forsyth  "  used  to  be.  Why 
this  sudden  change  ?  Do  you  know,  you  are  denying 
your  own  promise,  made  only  last  evening  ? ' 

*  I  made  you  no  promise,'  she  said  faintly. 

*  Not  by  words,  I  grant  you,'  he  asserted,  *  but 
your  sweet  eyes  gave  it,  and  your  lips  also,  without 
a  syllable,  and  it  never  can  be  withdrawn,  dear  one, 
never.' 

*  It  must,  it  shall ! '  she  exclaimed,  sitting  erect  and 
clasping  her  hands  together ;  *  I  can  never,  never 
marry  you,  Beresford.' 

*  It  is  too  late  to  cry  off  now,'  he  said,  forcing 
a  laugh,  '  unless,  indeed,'  he  added,  frowning,  *  you 
have  some  greater  preference  in  another  quarter 
which  you  temporarily  forgot.' 

She  sank  back  against  the  cushions  silenced,  the 
momentary  effort  seeming  to  have  deprived  her  of 
strength. 

*  If  this  is  so,'  went  on  Beresford, '  I  withdraw,  of 
course,  in  favour  of  the  happier  man ;  but  do  not 
keep  me  on  the  rack.  I  should  have  thought  you 
were  the  last  girl  to  trifle  with  a  man's  feelings.' 
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This  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  *  You  thought 
right/  she  murmured  ;  'there  is  no  one  else.' 

He  brightened  instantly.  'Then  between  us, 
heart  of  mine,  there  can  exist  no  obstacle  that  I  will 
recognise  as  such.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  she  averred,  *  there  is  a  barrier 
that  is  absolutely  impassable,  and  I  am  greatly  to 
blame  for  forgetting  it,  even  momentarily,  as  I  did 
last  night' 

The  tone  of  conviction  in  which  she  said  this 
chilled  Beresford  to  the  heart. 

*  Audrey,'  he  said, '  I  will  not  listen  to  it.  You  are 
mine,  and  I  am  yours,  so  that  question  is  set  at  rest 
for  ever.  Since  the  night  of  the  domino  dance,  when 
I  met  you  alone  in  the  deserted  ballroom,  I  have 
known  that  some  trouble  had  suddenly  entered  into 
your  life,  clouding  all  your  enjoyment,  and  distressing 
you  terribly.  I  could  not  have  so  loved  you,  dear, 
without  becoming  aware  of  that.  But  now  that  we 
know  we  belong  to  one  another,  there  must  be  no 
secrets  between  us.  Whatever  this  grief  is  that  is 
burdening  you,  trust  it  to  me,  love ;  I  will  carry  it, 
and  glory  in  easing  you  of  the  weight.' 

His  face  glowed  with  earnest  entreaty  as  he  bent 
towards  her  in  the  boat.  How  intensely  Audrey 
longed  to  respond  to  him  !  The  temptation  pressed 
sorely  upon  her  then  and  there  to  confess  everything 
and  lean  upon  his  maturer  judgment  for  future 
guidance.  It  was  no  false  shame  for  herself  that 
held  her  back ;  if  it  had  only  been  a  sorrow  which 
concerned  her  own  life,  how  gladly  she  would  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  and  shared  it  with  him ! 
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Almost  she  yielded,  then  the  love  she  bore  her  mother 
overwhelmed  the  impulse  and  nerved  her  afresh  to 
keep  a  resolve  she  had  determined  on  waking  that 
morning  should  be  irrevocable. 

*  Beresford/  she  said, '  believe  me,  what  you  ask  is 
impossible.  This  trouble  of  mine  is  of  a  nature  I 
cannot  confide  to  you,  and  never  shall  be  free  to  do 
all  my  life.' 

'Is  it  so  hard  to  trust  me?'  he  pleaded.  'I  fear 
you  have  not  known  me  long  enough  to  do  so 
implicitly ;  but  try  me,  dear,  and  I  swear  you  shall 
never  repent  it.' 

*  Indeed,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  trust  you.  God 
knows,  I  have  never  doubted  your  good  faith  for  one 
instant.  From  the  first  I  intuitively  felt  you  were 
utterly  reliable ;  I  could  never  have  cared  where  my 
trust  did  not  first  rest  securely.' 

*  Then  prove  it  now,  love, only  prove  it,'  he  entreated. 

*  I  am  not  free  to  do  so.  Oh,  Beresford,  do  not 
tempt  me;  you  only  make  it  harder  than  ever  for 
me  to  bear  alone.' 

*Very  well,  I  will  not  press  it  further,  Audrey. 
Keep  your  secret  from  me  if  so  it  must  be.  I  only  ask 
— nay,  demand — one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  shall 
not  separate  us  ?  Directly  your  father  joins  us  here, 
I  intend  to  go  straight  to  him  and  claim  you  for  my 
wife.' 

Audrey's  heart  sank  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
contest,  and  the  impossibility  of  inducing  him  to 
accept  his  dismissal  without  understanding  the 
reason. 

*  If  you  do  so,  it  will  make  no  difference,'  she  said 
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wearily.  *  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  his  consent, 
but  it  will  not  enable  me  to  marry  you.' 

*  This  is  preposterous/  Beresford  exclaimed,  waxing 
impatient.  *  If  we  care  for  one  another,  as  I  know 
now  we  do,  there  can  exist  no  reason  on  earth  why 
we  should  not  marry — short  of  irreparable  dishonour.' 

*  Then  accept  it  from  that  point  of  view,'  she  cried, 
driven  to  desperation  in  her  torment ;  *  it  is  irreparable 
dishonour  that  separates  us  —  my  irreparable  dis- 
honour.' 

Beresford  looked  at  her  an  instant,  as  if  he  thought 
she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses,  then  broke  into  a 
bitter  laugh. 

*  Great  Scot ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  Audrey,  this  is  too 
absurd,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  that  state- 
ment' 

*  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like,'  she  said  from  the 
depth  of  her  despairing  spirit,  *  I  care  not,  only  I 
beg  you  to  spare  me  the  pain  of  repeating  it,  and 
accept  it.' 

He  checked  himself,  and  spoke  more  quietly — 

*  Dear  sweetheart,  you  surely  exaggerate.  Think 
over  matters  once  more,  take  more  time  to  deliberate ; 
no  trouble  could  demand  such  a  sacrifice  as  you  are 
making.' 

*  It  does ;  it  does,'  she  asseverated.  '  Oh,  what  can 
I  say  to  convince  you  ? ' 

Captain  Freere  was  bewildered  and  sceptical,  still 
the  persistency  of  her  refusal  began  at  last  to  stagger 
him. 

'Do  you  wish  me  to  understand  I  am  to  take 
my  answer  as  final  ? '  he  inquired. 
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*  You  are  to  take  it  as  absolutely  final'  Again  as 
she  spoke  the  strange  feeling  stole  over  her  that  some 
other  person  standing  afar,  beyond  herself,  had  made 
him  this  reply. 

At  that  moment  she  looked  towards  the  shore, 
and  there,  watching  them  furtively  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  stood  Sir  Angus  Forsyth. 

Audrey  indicated  his  presence  to  Beresford  by 
a  sign,  and  he  took  the  oars.  In  silence  they  turned 
the  boat  and  rowed  towards  the  bank ;  and  as  Audrey 
gazed  at  the  dark  blue  water,  she  wished  with  the 
force  of  her  whole  being  (so  complete  is  the  despair 
that  comes  in  youth)  that  she  could  plunge  in,  sink 
quickly  for  ever,  and  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  its 
depths. 

In  the  words  of  the  Pundit  soothsayer,  *  the  lamb 
had  kissed  the  sacrificial  knife,'  and  with  her  own 
hand  *  driven  a  cloud  across  the  face  of  Venus,  hiding 
its  light  from  her  path.' 


CHAPTER  XXV 


The  penetrating  vision  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  had 
taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  was  sure, 
from  the  subdued  manner  of  the  two  when  landing, 
that  all  was  not  smooth  between  them,  and  shrewdly 
suspected  that  Captain  Freere  had  received  a  rebuff. 

To  do  him  justice.  Sir  Angus  had  not  purposely 
played  the  spy,  and  had  only  discovered  them  by 
accident  after  springing  a  surprise  upon  his  wife,  as 
he  loved  to  do,  in  arriving  without  previous  notice. 

His  conclusions  were  confirmed  afterwards  by 
Captain  Freere,  who  came  to  him  later  on,  and  told 
him  that  private  affairs  necessitated  his  return  to 
Calcutta  the  following  morning. 

*  This  resolve  is  surely  very  sudden  on  your  part,' 
remarked  Sir  Angus.  *  Your  leave  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired, and  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  more  of  your 
society.  I  think  I  may  say  the  same  for  Lady  Forsyth 
and  my  daughter,  who,  I  know,  entertain  a  sincere 
regard  for  you.' 

'You  are  very  kind,  but  I  scarcely  think  Miss 
Forsyth  will  regret  my  departure.'  Beresford  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  thus  speaking  in  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment.  *  I  will  be  frank 
with  you.  Sir  Angus.    The  fact  is,  I  have  just  asked 
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your  daughter  to  do  me  the  honour  of  becoming  my 
wife.  I  think  you  know  enough  of  my  prospects 
to  consider  me  warranted  in  so  doing.  Well,  I  asked 
her,  and  she  has  refused  me  absolutely.  Now,  you 
will  understand  and  pardon  me  for  leaving  you  in 
this  abrupt  fashion,  and  believe  it  is  not  due  to 
discourtesy.' 

Sir  Angus  had  ascertained  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  but  he  had  anticipated  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel, 
and  was  annoyed  and  indignant  to  find  the  affair 
had  reached  this  climax. 

*  You  do  surprise  me.  Captain  Freere,'  he  said  truth- 
fully. 'There  must  surely  be  some  unfortunate 
mistake.  I  am  sure  Audrey  likes  you,  and  I  have 
even  thought  she  entertained  a  warmer  feeling.' 

'There  is  no  mistake,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Angus. 
Miss  Forsyth's  refusal  was  final' 

*  Tut,  tut !  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  surely  too  con- 
versant with  a  woman's  whims  to  take  her  first "  No  " 
as  intentional.  Both  Lady  Forsyth  and  myself  esteem 
you  most  highly,  and  I  shall  still  hope  we  may  yet 
be  asked  to  welcome  you  as  our  son-in-law.' 

In  saying  this.  Sir  Angus  spoke  to  the  point,  and 
meant  it.  He  would  have  willingly  seen  Audrey 
married  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  principle  of  the 
'  bird  in  the  hand  ;'  but  since  Captain  Freere  had  also 
walked  deliberately  into  the  net,  he  was  in  some 
respects  more  eligible.  Though  not  wealthy,  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  unquestionable  antecedents,  heir 
to  a  property  he  would  be  able  to  support,  with 
a  professional  career  before  him  that  good  interest 
might  render  exceptional. 
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Sir  Angus  knew  all  about  the  extinct  title  of 
Glenbower,  and  saw  in  that  fact  an  opportunity,  such 
as  he  loved,  for  a  display  of  diplomatic  skill  in  advo- 
cating an  endeavour  to  get  it  revived. 

He  was  therefore  perfectly  sincere  when  he  urged 
Captain  Freere  to  take  courage  and  return  to  the 
siege  later  on  with  renewed  energy ;  while  inwardly 
he  resolved  that  he  would  force  Audrey  to  marry 
him,  so  far  as  moral  force  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question. 

*  I  would  not  on  any  account  persist  in  attentions 
that  would  only  distress  your  daughter,'  said  Beres- 
ford — *my  affection  for  her  is  too  deep  for  that — 
but  your  kind  encouragement  revives  hope  for  the 
future,  and  I  shall  go  away  with  the  assurance  that  I 
have  your  consent  to  win  her,  if  I  can  but  do  so 
eventually.' 

*You  have,  and  heartily,'  responded  Sir  Angus, 
and  with  that,  so  Beresford  thought,  the  matter 
ended;  but  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  scene 
to  which  Audrey  was  destined,  he  would  have  sorely 
repented  having  acknowledged  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings to  Sir  Angus  Forsyth. 

That  gentleman  was  in  a  subdued  state  of  fury. 
It  was  the  second  time  the  perverse  girl  had  thwarted 
him,  and  to  be  foiled  by  a  woman  was  intolerable  to 
a  nature  such  as  his,  that  contemned  the  sex.  But 
he  kept  his  anger  in  leash  as  usual,  and  sent  for  his 
daughter. 

'  Will  this  martyrdom  never  end  ? '  Audrey  thought, 
as  she  divined  the  reason  and  obeyed  the  summons. 
She  was  hurt  with  Beresford  too.    It  was  cruel  of 
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him,  she  thought,  after  all  she  had  said,  to  subject 
her  to  another  ordeal  by  an  appeal  to  her  *  father.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Sir  Angus  opened 
fire. 

*So,  Audrey,  I  find  you  have  refused  a  second 
most  eligible  offer  of  marriage.  I  have  sent  for  you 
to  know  if  you  have  quite  taken  leave  of  your  senses, 
or  if  you  aspire  to  ally  yourself  with  blood-royal, 
that  a  man  of  unblemished  descent  and  character 
like  Captain  Freere  will  not  suffice  you  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  aspire  to  marriage  at  all,'  replied  the  girl, 
very  quietly.  *  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to 
remain  single.' 

*  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that,  as  you  are  still 
under  age,  you  are  liable  to  have  your  mind  made  up 
for  you  by  your  lawful  guardians.  I  have  done  so, 
and  I  insist  on  your  marrying  Captain  Freere.' 

How  she  longed  to  confront  him,  proclaim  her 
freedom,  and  deny  his  right  to  coerce  her  in  anything ; 
but  there  was  no  escape  this  way,  so  she  remained 
silent. 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware,  Audrey,  that  you  do  not 
dislike  Beresford  Freere  ;  I  go  further,  and  assert  you 
have  a  great  partiality  for  him.  What  your  secret 
reason  may  be  for  refusing  him  I  form  no  notion. 
You  do  not  appear  to  be  a  coquette  like  your  mother ' 
— Audrey's  eyes  flashed  dangerously — *  so  I  suppose 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter ;  but 
I  warn  you.  Captain  Freere  is  not  of  a  temperament 
to  endure  such  treatment  patiently,  and  you  run  the 
risk  of  losing  him  altogether.' 

*  You  are  completely  in  the  wrong.' 
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*  If  I  am  wrong,  then  pray  give  me  a  better  reason 
for  your  conduct.' 

The  impossibility  of  doing  this  again  drove  her  to 
silence. 

*  You  cannot  answer.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
you  have  no  good  reason  to  offer.  I  warn  you  again 
that  this  feminine  freak  will  prove  a  dangerous  one. 
Can  you  honestly  deny  that  you  like  Captain 
Freere  ? ' 

*No,'  replied  Audrey,  more  boldly,  now  she  was 
driven  to  bay,  *  I  will  not  deny  it.  Had  I  decided  to 
marry,  he  would  have  been  the  man  of  all  men 
whom  I  should  have  chosen.' 

'Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  not  take 
him?' 

*  Because  I  never  intend  to  marry — that  is  the  all- 
sufficient  and  only  reason  I  can  ever  give  you — 
father.' 

The  temper  of  Sir  Angus  rose  to  white  heat.  He 
had  pre-determined  long  since  that  his  daughter 
should  atone  for  her  sex  and  do  him  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  contracting  a  suitable  marriage. 
His  voice  was  calmer  than  ever  as  he  said  coldly — 

*  I  should  advise  you  to  reconsider  such  a  decision, 
for  your  mother's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own.  Have 
you  no  consideration  for  her  that  you  intend  to 
disappoint  her  so  bitterly  ?  I  cannot  thrust  you  into 
marriage  by  main  force,  unfortunately  for  yourself, 
and  my  paternal  advice  is,  I  see,  completely  wasted 
upon  you,  as  you  appear  lost  to  all  filial  feeling. 
Do  you  ever  recollect  my  having  made  any  threat 
that  I  have  afterwards  hesitated  to  perform  ? ' 
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'  Never ! '  replied  Audrey  ;  *  but  threats  would  never 
influence  me,  father.' 

*  Indeed !  We  will  see  in  due  time  the  effect 
of  this  one/  and  Sir  Angus  resolved  now  to  play 
what  he  considered  must  prove  in  the  end  the  win- 
ning card. 

Astute  men  of  the  world  are  too  apt  to  measure 
the  moral  stature  of  others  by  the  height  of  their 
own  ;  and  in  this  sense,  such  men  are  sometimes 
pigmies. 

*  If  you  persist  in  your  obstinate  determination  and 
remain  unmarried,'  he  said,  accentuating  each  word 
with  cutting  emphasis,  *not  a  penny-piece  of  my  money 
shall  you  inherit,  and  your  mother  can  leave  you 
nothing.  You  will  break  her  heart  in  consequence,  for 
whatever  heart  she  possesses,  you  know  well,  is  centred 
in  you ;  and  you  will  be  thrown  on  the  world  eventu- 
ally, when  the  freshness  of  your  youth  is  over,  to  earn 
your  living  in  the  best  way  you  can.' 

Sir  Angus  paused,  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
watched  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the  girl  before  him, 
as  a  man  who  has  been  striking  nails  with  adroit 
blows  of  a  hammer  will  feel  for  the  heads  to  see  if 
he  has  driven  them  thoroughly  '  home.' 

To  his  chagrin,  Audrey,  who  had  winced  at  the 
allusions  to  her  mother,  instead  of  showing  any 
dismay  at  his  threat  of  disinheritance,  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  relief  in  her  face,  and  answered, 
*  I  thank  you,  father.' 

Sir  Angus,  perplexed  and  crossed  as  he  was,  saw 
the  impracticability  of  giving  greater  effect  to  his 
words  at  present,  and  so  terminated  the  interview. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


Throughout  that  day  Audrey  had  to  endure  avoid- 
ance from  the  man  she  loved,  which  to  a  woman 
is  the  hardest  part  of  an  estrangement.  It  cut  her 
to  the  heart,  for  she  thought  she  had  killed  all  sense 
of  affection  in  him  ;  and  although  this  was  the  most 
desirable  consummation  under  the  circumstances,  it 
did  not  entail  the  less  pain. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  know  how  much 
Beresford  also  suffered,  and  that  he  adopted  his  line 
of  behaviour  from  the  simple  fact  that  his  rejected 
love  was  stronger  than  ever,  and  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  be  with  her  without  renewing  the  forbidden 
subject. 

That  evening  (how  different  from  the  last! 
Audrey  felt  as  if  whole  ages  had  rolled  away  since 
then)  Natalie  Hopkins  devoted  herself  to  Audrey. 
She  had  had  a  slight  tiff  with  Captain  Protheroe, 
which  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
tranquil  mind,  and  which  she  was  desirous  of  con- 
fiding to  Audrey.  Natalie  had  not  been  averse  to 
the  attentions  of  this  officer  since  Captain  Freere  had 
failed  her,  and  Captain  Protheroe  was  inwardly  debat- 
ing whether  it  might  not  prove  a  '  deuced  good  thing ' 
for  himself  if  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rich 
brewer. 
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It  was  an  ideal  evening,  very  warm  and  still ;  the 
fragile  moon  looked  as  if  it  had  been  delicately  cut 
out  of  mother-of-pearl  and  laid  like  a  cameo  on  a 
mass  of  purple  cloudland.  This  cloudland  was  spread- 
ing over  and  gradually  darkening  the  sky,  though, 
facing  it,  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  still  lingered 
and  rosily  flushed  the  western  horizon. 

*Let  us  take  a  stroll,'  said  Natalie,  who  wanted 
to  secure  her  listener  from  all  chance  of  interrup- 
tion. 

Audrey  complied  mechanically,  and  almost  as 
mechanically  listened  to  the  confidence  poured  into 
her  ear,  vaguely  wondering  at  the  extraordinary 
capacity  some  women  evince  for  so  doing  upon  the 
scantiest  acquaintance. 

The  cool  air  refreshed  both  the  girls  in  their  short- 
sleeved  evening  toilets.  Audrey  carried  a  silver- 
headed  bamboo  stick,  nearly  as  tall  as  herself,  v/ith 
a  sharp  point  at  the  end  of  it,  which  Major  Deyn- 
court  had  given  to  aid  her  in  climbing  the  khuds  at 
Simla. 

They  sauntered  on  unthinkingly,  till  the  palace  was 
lost  to  sight  behind  them,  and  they  entered  jungle 
precincts.  Natalie  chattered  all  the  time  about  a 
possible  wedding  if  she  ever  forgave  Captain  Pro- 
theroe,  and  the  trousseau  looming  in  the  near  future. 
She  asked  advice,  which  she  did  not  always  wait  to 
hear,  and  certainly  would  not  be  sure  to  follow ;  while 
a  large  bull-dog  belonging  to  the  household,  noted 
for  his  courage  in  attacking  every  savage  creature 
short  of  panthers  and  leopards,  ran  along  gaily 
ahead  of  them. 
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Meanwhile  the  twilight  faded  with  the  short-lived 
existence  peculiar  to  the  east,  and  it  grew  so  sombre, 
that  Audrey  was  about  to  propose  their  return,  when 
Grip  the  bull-dog  stopped  in  mid-career  and  sniffed 
the  air  inquiringly.  Attracted  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  dog,  both  girls  paused  and  looked  in  the  direction 
of  his  gaze.  Every  bristle  stood  erect  upon  Grip's 
back,  but  it  was  too  dusk  to  see  clearly  what  excited 
him. 

Presently  they  discerned  a  dark  mass  some  dis- 
tance ahead  that  rose  from  the  earth  and  began 
stealthily  approaching  them.  Then  a  low  growl 
broke  the  silence,  followed  by  a  whine  of  terror 
from  Grip,  who  straightway  lowered  his  tail  between 
his  legs  and  fled  swiftly  homewards. 

His  action  was  understood  in  a  moment  by 
Natalie,  who  caught  Audrey  by  the  arm  and  said 
in  accents  of  horror,  '  Fly,  fly ;  a  leopard  is  upon 
us.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  Audrey  was  blessed  with 
more  courage  than  most  women,  but  she  possessed 
plenty  of  common  sense,  which  served  her  in  good 
stead  at  this  critical  moment.  She  had  always 
heard  that  to  fly  from  any  savage  beast  was 
to  ensure  swift  pursuit  and  prompt  capture ;  so 
she  wrenched  herself  free,  and  grasping  hold  of 
Natalie,  forcibly  restrained  her  from  effecting  her 
purpose. 

'  Nonsense,  stand  still  I '  she  exclaimed  authorita- 
tively. Then  in  full  expectation  of  onslaught  from 
the  animal,  she  raised  her  stick  to  her  shoulder, 
and  more  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
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than  any  forethought,  aimed  it  at  the  approaching 
enemy. 

It  would  have  proved,  of  course,  a  perfectly  useless 
weapon  of  defence,  but  fortunately  the  leopard — for 
leopard  it  was — stopped  short,  then  slunk  to  one  side, 
changing  its  intention  at  the  sight  of  what  it  evidently 
mistook  for  a  gun.  It  would  have  sneaked  off  into  the 
jungle,  had  it  not  received  a  moment  later  its  death- 
wound  from  a  rifle,  the  shot  ringing  out  loudly  in  the 
still  atmosphere. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Freere,  accompanied  by  his 
servant  carrying  a  lantern,  joined  the  startled  girls. 

If  Audrey  ever  imagined  there  might  have  been 
any  former  weakness  for  Natalie  in  Beresford's 
thoughts,  she  was  undeceived  now  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  broke  forth — 

*  Miss  Hopkins,  how  could  you  have  been  such  a — 
I  mean,  so  foolish — as  to  bring  Miss  Forsyth  away 
from  the  palace  without  any  lantern?  You,  who 
have  known  India  so  much  longer  than  she  has, 
might  surely  have  been  aware  of  the  madness  of 
such  an  act.  To  do  so  in  winter  too,  when  wild 
beasts  prowl  after  food  much  nearer  inhabited  dis- 
tricts than  at  any  other  time  ! ' 

Natalie,  although  she  was  inwardly  reproaching 
herself  at  the  same  moment,  naturally  resented  the 
charge  with  spirit. 

'Really,  Captain  Freere,  I  fail  to  see  that  I  am 
the  only  blameworthy  person,  especially  as  I  ran 
the  same  risk  myself;  but  then,  of  course,  I  know 
my  life  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  your 
opinion  as  that  of  Miss  Forsyth !     I  think,'  she 
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added,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  'you  ought  rather 
to  thank  me  for  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  your  prowess  on  her  behalf.' 

Any  reply  was  averted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Angus  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  who,  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  shot,  were  eagerly  inquiring  the 
cause,  and  receiving  a  voluble  explanation  from  the 
native  servant. 

*  Young  ladies,'  said  Sir  Angus,  addressing  both 
the  girls,  but  looking  full  at  Audrey,  *  let  this  be  a 
lesson  to  you.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  to  Captain 
Freere  you  owe  one — or  both  your  lives  ? ' 

*0h,  come,  not  so  fast.  Sir  Angus,'  put  in  Beres- 
ford.  *  Miss  Forsyth  had  saved  the  situation  before 
I  arrived.  I  saw  her  stand  still  and  face  the  leopard, 
aiming  her  stick  at  him  as  though  it  was  a  gun,  so 
that  the  brute  was  already  slinking  off  when  I  had 
the  luck  to  hit  him.  It  was  splendid  pluck  on  her 
part,  for  had  she  turned  and  rutty  he  added,  looking 
hard  at  Natalie,  *  I  should  probably  have  been  too 
late  to  avert  the  consequences.' 

*  I  must  confess  I  simply  acted  as  I  did  through 
terror,'  said  Audrey, '  so  we  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks, 
all  the  same.  Captain  Freere.' 

'  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  some  trifling 
service  before  I  go,'  returned  Beresford.  *  I  must 
take  my  leave  now,  as  my  man  tells  me  the  horses 
are  ready.' 

Audrey  gave  a  slight  start  that  was  not  lost  on 
Sir  Angus,  and  said  quickly,  'So  soon?  Are  you 
really  going  away  to-night.  Captain  Freere  ? ' 

*  Come  over  here,  Freere,  and  examine  the  leopard  ! ' 
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called  out  Major  MacGrufif  from  the  group  inspect- 
ing the  slain. 

*  No  ;  I  have  no  time/  was  the  reply.  '  You  gentle- 
men must  dispose  of  the  beast  for  me ;  and  if  Miss 
Forsyth  cares  for  the  skin,  and  it  is  worth  anything, 
it  is  her  lawful  prey,  as  surely  as  was  that  of  the 
tiger.' 

The  party  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Natalie,  to 
examine  the  animal  with  interest,  but  Beresford  re- 
mained behind  and  lingered  with  Audrey.  Presently 
he  whispered  to  her  earnestly — 

*  It  is  not  too  late.  Only  bid  me  stay  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  I  will  not  go  to-night.  The 
decision  is  in  your  hands.  Shall  it  be  "  Good-bye  " 
or  "  Stay  "  > ' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  terrible  con- 
flict Audrey  had  already  sustained  renewed  itself 
still  more  fiercely  within  her. 

In  an  agony  of  desire  to  rescind  her  decision,  her 
heart  cried,  *  Stay,  stay  ;  bid  him  stay  !  Yield,  yield  ; 
you  cannot  send  him  from  you  ! ' 

*  Audrey ! '  a  sweet,  anxious  voice  exclaimed  in  the 
distance  ;  *  Audrey !  where  are  you  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?    Are  you  safe  ?    Answer  me ! ' 

It  was  her  mother. 

The  girl  looked  up  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*  Good-bye,'  she  said  shortly  but  relentlessly,  and 
her  face  grew  as  pale  as  the  white  chiffon  encircling 
her  throat  

A  minute  later  she  had  linked  her  arm  in  that 
of  her  mother. 

*  All  right,  dearest,  I  am  here,  never  fear,'  she  said, 
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and  said  it  firmly,  while  the  sound  of  the  hoofs 
of  Beresford's  horse  grew  fainter  and  yet  fainter  in 
her  ears. 

Night  settled  down  over  the  State  of  Chapati,  and 
darkness  of  soul  on  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


A  WEEK  later  the  party  at  Chapati  broke  up.  The 
five  ladies  under  the  care  of  Captain  Protheroe  were 
to  start  for  the  winter  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  at  Lucknow,  breaking  the  journey  there, 
en  route  for  Simla. 

Captain  Protheroe  and  Natalie  had  made  up  their 
differences,  and  that  gentleman  had  been  invited  by 
Mrs.  Hopkins  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He  felt  rather 
in  the  position  of  the  fly  when  pressed  to  'walk 
into  my  parlour,'  but  he  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
willing fly.  There  were  capital  dinners  given  in  the 
said  *  parlour,'  and  Lucknow  socially  was  very  en- 
joyable during  this  season  ;  besides,  he  was  desirous  of 
beating  the  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  Natalie,  and  forming 
his  own  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  prospective 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  matter  of  his 
daughter's  dot.  This  must  be  done  naturally  before 
he  committed  himself  beyond  recall,  to  be  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  matrimony.  Lady  Forsyth  and 
Audrey  had  been  previously  invited,  as  we  know, 
while  Mrs.  Golightly  was  going  to  stay  with  other 
friends  in  the  same  city.  The  morning  of  the  day 
they  were  to  start  found  the  State  of  Chapati  in  a 
flutter  of  commotion. 
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The  Maharajah  arrived  in  person  with  a  stupendous 
train  of  relatives  and  native  officials ;  and  what  was 
far  more  impressive  to  the  European  mind,  a  troop 
of  elephants,  forty  in  number.  His  Highness  had 
organised  a  tremendous  *  Shoot,'  and  Captain  Freere 
had  missed  a  masculine  enjoyment  by  his  abrupt 
departure. 

Sir  Angus  Forsyth  and  his  guests — Major  MacGruff, 
Colonel  Golightly,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew — were  invited 
to  remain  and  join  the  expedition,  and  all  accepted 
eagerly  save  Sir  Angus,  to  whom  tiger-shooting 
presented  no  attractions. 

He  welcomed  his  host  with  great  ceremony  and 
punctilio,  for  no  one  knew  better  than  he,  how  to 
impress  the  native  mind  with  the  dignity  of  British 
rule. 

The  ladies  were  not  to  set  forth  on  their  journey 
by  *  dak '  till  early  evening ;  so  Lady  Forsyth  and 
her  friends  graciously  vouchsafed,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Maharajah,  to  inspect  the  grand 
array  of  elephants,  which  were  accordingly  marshalled 
by  their  respective  *  mahouts '  in  a  semicircle  outside 
the  palace. 

A  wonderful  spectacle  it  was.  The  noble  beasts 
were  all  picked  and  well-trained  animals,  obediently 
responsive  to  every  gesture  of  their  mahouts,  who 
squatted  upon  their  necks.  Each  creature  was  capa- 
risoned with  its  howdah;  and  on  the  Maharajah 
intimating  his  desire  that  the  elephants  should  salaam 
the  ladies,  their  mahouts  made  an  exclamation 
with  one  accord,  and  the  whole  semicircle  raised 
heads  simultaneously.    Next,  with  a  shrill  trumpet 
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of  acquiescence,  forty  trunks  were  flung  back  into 
the  air,  then  thrown  forward  and  swept  across  the 
ground.  This  was  their  salaam,  and  they  repeated  it 
three  times,  to  the  deh'ght  of  the  ladies,  and  the  great 
admiration  of  all  beholders. 

After  a  repast  apart — for  the  Maharajah,  being  a 
Hindoo,  did  not  eat  with  his  visitors — Lady  Forsyth, 
in  the  name  of  her  party,  expressed  to  him  cordial 
acknowledgments  for  his  princely  hospitality  ;  where- 
upon His  Highness  summoned  a  native  officer,  and 
four  bearers  approached,  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  a  huge  silver  salver,  upon  which  were  displayed 
beautiful  candelabra  and  other  ornaments  in  the 
silver  workmanship  peculiar  to  the  district.  These 
he  presented  to  Lady  Forsyth,  who  passed  them 
round  among  her  friends,  all  duly  admiring  and 
examining  them,  after  which  they  were  consigned  to 
Mr.  Pettigrew  and  returned  to  the  host  that  same 
evening.  It  was  intended  that  this  should  be  done, 
the  act  being  a  mere  form  of  compliment. 

*  Such  a  pity  to  return  them  ;  just  to  satisfy  a  fad  of 
the  stingy  old  Government,'  remarked  Mrs.  Golightly 
to  Mrs.  Hopkins  afterwards.  *  It  won't  allow  us  to 
accept  anything,  simply  because  it  is  scared  at  the 
bugbear  of  bribery.' 

*  I  am  sure  /  do  not  wish  to  retain  anything,'  replied 
that  lady,  as  she  fondled  her  diamond  bracelets  com- 
placently. She  had  not  been  able  to  resist  disporting 
them,  even  while  travelling,  a  weakness  Lady  Forsyth 
disdained,  while  Mrs.  Golightly  declared  it  might 
easily  entail  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  party  on 
the  road  by  dacoits. 
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The  ladies  then  departed,  Captain  Protheroe  having 
to  endure  much  chaff  in  regard  to  his  isolated  position 
as  their  preux  chevalier^  while  a  strong  escort  of 
Chapati  soldiers  escorted  them  to  the  confines  of  the 
state. 

The  shooting  expedition  was  delayed  for  two  days 
longer,  because  more  sahibs,  both  English  and  native, 
were  expected  to  arrive.  Meantime,  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  import  was  going  forward,  as  the 
following  conversation  between  Sir  Angus  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  the  political  officer,  will  testify. 

Sir  Angus  was  not  in  the  most  pleasant  of  humours, 
which  communicated  itself  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the 
form  of  suppressed  nervousness.  They  were  alone 
together,  patrolling  one  of  the  terraces.  Sir  Angus 
spoke  first — 

*  You  know  this  Maharajah  was  interviewed  by  me 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay  an  indemnity 
for  secreting  rifles  ;  do  you  recollect  what  I  said  to 
him  on  that  occasion  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pettigrew,  wondering  to 
what  this  might  tend  ;  *  you  spoke  before  witnesses, 
and  I  was  present' 

'  Do  you  think  I  spoke  authoritatively  enough  ? ' 

'Decidedly  you  did.  You  commanded  him  to 
hand  over  every  one  of  the  contraband  rifles  to  the 
authority  deputed  by  you  to  receive  them.' 

*  And  that  deputed  authority  was  '    Sir  Angus 

paused,  and  standing  still,  fixed  his  'gimlet'  eyes 
upon  his  companion,  till  that  young  gentleman  began 
to  quiver  in  his  shoes,  as  he  answered — 

'  Myself,  sir.' 
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*  And  if  I  remember  correctly/  went  on  Sir  Angus, 

*  I  hinted  to  His  Highness  at  the  same  time  that  if 
he  obeyed  me  quietly,  no  further  public  notice  should 
be  taken  of  his  offence.' 

'  Those  were  your  words.' 

*  And  the  dog  cringed  and  acquiesced,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  deliver  the  rifles  late 
at  night  to  avoid  unnecessary  publicity ;  did  he  not, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  did  so.' 

*  Now,  it  is  your  turn.  When  the  date  for  delivery 
of  the  contraband  rifles  arrived,  what  happened  ?  ' 

*  The  military  waggons  came  in  due  course,  sir, 
to  receive  them  ;  I  know  that,  as  I  was  deputed  to 
be  present.' 

*  Then  perhaps  you  will  explain  to  me  how  it  was, 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  you  went  to  a  ball  on  that  identical 
date  and  at  that  identical  hour  ? '  inquired  his  inter- 
locutor severely. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  felt  as  if  the  ground  was  receding 
beneath  him  ;  he  turned  a  faint  shade  of  sickly  green. 

*  I  was  not  at  the  ball,'  he  ventured  meekly. 

*  In  any  case,  you  were  not  at  your  post,'  asseverated 
Sir  Angus,  and  the  younger  man  reflected  on  the 
nickname  of  Sir  Argus  thdX  some  juniors  in  the  service 
had  bestowed,  and  never  thought  it  so  appropriate 
as  at  this  moment. 

'  I  appointed  a  representative,'  he  began  feebly. 

'You  mean  you  deputed  a  certain  old  peon,' 
corrected  Sir  Angus,  *  whose  brains  were  half  drowned 
in  brandy,  to  do  the  work  you  should  have  done 
yourself.    Wherever  you  were,  and  whatever  might 
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have  been  your  motive  in  absenting  yourself,  I  should 
advise  you  never  to  allow  it  to  occur  again.  For- 
tunately, I  do  not  always  report  a  first  offence ; 
beware  of  the  second.' 

'  But,'  stammered  the  alarmed  delinquent,  *  I  really 
do  not  understand  ;  surely  nothing  happened.  I  can 
prove  the  rifles  were  sent  for  and  delivered,  I  assure 
you.  The  military  carts  took  the  cases  away  after 
they  had  been  unscrewed  and  examined  by  my 
deputy.' 

*  The  military  carts  certainly  came  and  took  some 
cases  away,  as  you  assert,  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  but  if  you 
make  use  of  a  tool  to  do  your  work,  you  should  for 
your  own  safety  choose  a  clean  one.  Your  peon  was 
not  so  fuddled  with  drink  that  he  failed  to  see  a 
good  handful  of  Chapati  bakshish  extended  to  him 
clandestinely.  He  pocketed  it,  and  accordingly 
examined  and  winked  at  three  of  the  cases,  which 
were  filled  with  rifles  in  the  shape  of  sun-dried  bricks 
among  the  number.  These  were  also  carted  away 
for  hundreds  of  miles  and  placed  in  the  magazine 
with  the  others.    Ah,  ha !  do  I  surprise  you  ? ' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  young 
officer's  extreme  astonishment.  He  caught  hold  of 
a  carved  stone-god  that  terminated  the  balustrade  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  stared  before  him  speech- 
less with  amazement. 

Sir  Angus,  after  enjoying  his  confusion  for  an  in- 
stant, continued :  *  The  fraud  has  just  been  discovered 
by  the  Military  Board  of  Survey ;  it  will  be  reported 
to  you  immediately.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  defend  yourself? ' 
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But  poor  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  genuine  consternation, 
well  knowing  he  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
loss  of  his  position  for  ever,  remained  silent.  Luckily 
for  him,  Sir  Angus  was  rather  partial  towards  this 
younger  fox,  whom  he  hoped  to  initiate  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  besides,  whenever  he  did  show 
leniency,  it  was  with  the  ulterior  object  of  getting  a 
person  into  his  own  power.  So,  having  exulted  a 
while  in  showing  his  own  perspicuity,  he  changed 
his  cynical,  incisive  tone,  and  said  more  gently — 

*  Fortunately  for  you,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I  am  inclined 
to  screen  you  in  this  matter ;  but,  remember,  I  never 
vouchsafe  aid  in  a  second  blunder.  If  a  man  slips 
once,  I  hold  out  my  hand]  but  if  he  slips  twice,  I  give 
him  my  footy  for  he  lies  in  my  way,  and  must  be 
removed  as  an  obstruction  ;  do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

*  I  do ;  such  an  error  on  my  part  will  never  occur 
again.  Sir  Angus.' 

'  Then  I  will  help  you.' 

The  young  man's  face  was  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion from  the  relief  these  last  words  afforded  him. 

'Now  attend  to  me.  Let  the  Board  of  Survey 
have  their  authority  to  destroy  the  rifles  as  they 
stand,  and  if  the  discrepancy  in  numbers  leaks  out 
through  the  military  department,  I  will  if  necessary 
take  care  that  Chdpati  gets  the  blame  he  originally 
merited ;  but,  having  given  him  my  word  as  to  no 
publicity,  I  must  at  present  remain  silent.  Re- 
member you  are  not  to  mention  my  name,  but 
regard  this  as  advice,  confidentially  given.' 

Mr.  Pettigrew  could  scarcely  restrain  his  gratitude, 
which  Sir  Angus  had  his  own  purposes  in  evoking, 
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but  the  younger  man  was  somewhat  dashed  by  the 
next  observation — 

*  I  must  request  you  to  give  up  this  shooting 
expedition  and  devote  the  rest  of  your  holiday  to  a 
tour  with  me  in  this  part  of  the  country.' 

With  the  object  of  this  tour,  chiefly  political,  our 
story  has  no  interest,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  consented 
with  the  less  reluctance,  because  of  the  exceedingly 
narrow  escape  he  had  effected,  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it,  '  by  the  very  skin  of  his  teeth.' 

As  for  Sir  Angus,  if  he  wanted  any  self-justification, 
he  found  it  next  Sunday  when  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  was  read  in  church,  he  'commended 
himself  in  that  he  had  acted  '  more  wisely '  than 
an  ordinary  *  child  of  the  light.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


In  about  three  weeks'  time  the  shooting  expedition 
returned  to  Chapati,  and  Sir  Angus,  with  Mr.  Petti- 
grew,  also  reappeared. 

And  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Maharajah  to 
experience  trepidation.  He  had  heard  his  fraud  had 
been  discovered,  and  Sir  Angus,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  taxed  him  with  his  deception. 

'  How  dared  he,'  he  demanded  haughtily,  'venture 
to  defraud  the  British  Government,  and  expect  to  do 
so  undiscovered  ? ' 

The  attitude  of  the  roused  lion  was  not  in  such 
accordance  with  the  disposition  of  Sir  Angus  as  that 
of  serpentine  craft,  but  he  could  assume  it  when 
necessary. 

The  Maharajah  turned  as  pale  about  the  gills  as 
the  nature  of  his  complexion  would  permit.  Sir 
Angus  had  addressed  him  in  his  own  language,  and 
the  method  of  the  address  was  also  foreign  to  the 
disposition  of  this  potentate.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  argue  the  case  with  subtlety,  and  had,  in 
common  with  his  princely  compeers,  an  abject  terror 
of  the  incensed  lion's  roar. 

It  was  useless  this  time,  however,  to  beat  about 
the  bush,  he  felt  himself  driven  into  too  tight  a  corner, 
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and  raising  his  hands,  and  pressing  the  fingers  to- 
gether, pointwise,  he  swore  unblushingly  to  his  own 
outraged  innocence. 

*  Know,  O  most  Excellent  Excellency,  whose  eyes 
are  over  the  whole  of  the  White  Queen's  world,'  he 
asserted,  *that  those  rifles  were  restored,  and  must 
have  been  purloined  by  understrappers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  thy  servant,  in  whose  heart  fealty  and 
loyalty  for  ever  abideth.' 

Sir  Angus  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  only 
piling  lie  on  lie  to  guard  his  pockets,  into  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  indemnity  had  filtered  back 
by  the  money  he  had  raised  from  the  tribesmen,  to 
whom  he  had  bartered  the  missing  rifles  for  double 
their  value.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Angus  to 
stand  well  with  the  Maharajah  in  addition  to  the 
Government ;  so,  after  frightening  him  very  consider- 
ably by  adopting  the  most  frigid  attitude  of  implac- 
able justice,  he  ceased  denouncing  him,  and  spoke 
(being  translated)  as  follows — 

*  Learn,  O  Maharajah  of  Chapati,  thou  canst  not 
throw  the  dust  of  falsehood  into  the  all-searching  eyes 
of  the  British  Raj.  I  know  thou  didst  sell  the  rifles, 
but  I  also  know  thou  hast  paid  the  indemnity ; 
therefore  I,  in  my  great  clemency,  and  because  it  is 
a  first  offence,  will  screen  thee  from  further  punish- 
ment, justly  as  thou  deserves t  that  the  hand  of 
retributive  justice  shouldst  fall  heavily  upon  thy  guilty 
head.  But  understand,  O  Highness,  that  this  reprieve 
is  given  wholly  by  condescension  on  my  own  part, 
and  must  on  no  account  be  relied  on,  a  second  time, 
to  condone  any  attempted  repetition  of  thine  offence.' 
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The  Maharajah  cringed  to  the  earth,  and  even 
wept  crocodile  tears,  which  were  not  altogether  un- 
inspired by  gratitude,  while  he  called  down  copious 
blessings  on  his  defender's  '  noble  brow.' 

Sir  Angus  did  not  let  him  escape  without  another 
peroration,  which,  raising  his  oratorical  finger,  he 
repeated  in  the  same  lingo  so  emphatically  and 
glibly  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  fairly  tingled  with  envious 
admiration  of  his  skill.  Rendered  as  closely  as 
possible  into  English,  this  is  what  he  said — 

*  Know,  O  Maharajah,  that  the  soul  of  a  high-born, 
sterling  Englishman  stoops  not  to  grovel  in  the  mire 
of  treachery  as  thine  has  done.  The  official  who  has 
eaten  the  salt  of  his  paternal  Government  counts  it 
the  act  of  a  churl  to  turn  against  the  hand  that 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  him.  Had  this  been  other- 
wise, how,  O  great  prince  and  greater  of  poets,  would 
our  immense  empire,  over  which  the  sunshine  of  our 
Queen's  majesty  never  sets,  have  become  consolidated 
into  one  loyal  kingdom  of  consummate  strength? 
Reflect,  O  Maharajah,  that  it  is  even  as  our  own 
Christian  Prophet  hath  said,  "The  house  that  is 
divided  against  itself — that  house  falleth."  There- 
fore, O  son  of  princes,  take  warning  by  this  lesson, 
and  never  again  attempt  to  deceive  thy  teacher, 
lest  I,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  my  country's 
mighty  power,  turn  upon  thee  in  just  anger  and 
cause  thy  state  to  be  wrested  from  thee  and  thy 
strength  annihilated  for  all  generations.' 

The  Maharajah  was,  of  course,  profuse  in  promises 
regarding  exemplary  behaviour  in  the  future,  and 
equally,  of  course,  Sir  Angus  was  aware  that  they 
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partook  of  the  nature  of  the  very  dusty '  humble  pie  ' 
he  had  compelled  him  to  eat  in  his  presence.  Still, 
he  also  knew  that  his  condescension  in  *  arranging ' 
the  matter  would  be  of  service  to  himself  in  the  end, 
so  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  result  he  had 
obtained. 

Even  Mr.  Pettigrew,  shrewd  as  he  was  for  his 
years,  never  clearly  understood  how  Sir  Angus  saved 
his  (Mr.  Pettigrew's)  reputation  at  the  last,  for  there 
was,  as  the  young  man  expressed  it,  a  grand  '  blow- 
up '  over  the  affair. 

The  reader,  however,  may  be  privileged  to  know 
that  Sir  Angus  explained  privately  at  headquarters 
that  the  number  of  expected  rifles  had  been  exag- 
gerated, therefore  those  in  possession  amounted  to 
the  correct  complement ;  thus  the  missing  weapons 
from  the  three  cases  were  not  required  to  make  up 
the  number  which  he  had  duly  exacted  from  the 
Maharajah.  He  also  adroitly  pointed  out  that  the 
indemnity  demanded  by  Government  had,  owing 
to  his  diplomacy,  been  paid  by  the  Prince  of 
Chapati. 

As  all  this  was  undeniable,  and  redounded  im- 
mensely to  his  personal  credit.  Sir  Angus  not  only 
saved  the  situation  for  the  defaulter,  but  won  for 
himself  great '  kudos '  for  the  aplomb  he  had  shown  in 
the  management  of  the  affair. 

So  it  came  about,  while  each  was  struggling  to 
hoodwink  the  other,  beginning  with  the  peon  who 
duped  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  sought  to 
outwit  Sir  Angus  ;  Sir  Angus,  who  circumvented  the 
Maharajah ;  and  the  loyal  Maharajah  who  practised 
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on  the  Government ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  one 
who  was  hoodwinked  in  the  end  was  that  imper- 
turbable body,  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  only 
successful  hoodwinker  its  immaculate  and  astute 
servitor,  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Man  is  too  prone,  perhaps,  to  regard  himself  as  the 
supreme  factor  in  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  this  is 
certainly  not  always  so  among  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  fairer  sex. 

In  spite  of  all  her  heart-sorrow,  Audrey  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  visit  to  Lucknow;  and  Mrs.  Hopkins 
shone  to  far  greater  advantage,  as  even  Lady  Angus 
confessed,  in  her  own  home  than  she  did  out  of 
it.  Every  member  of  the  family  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate, as  well  as  hospitable,  and  when  they  found 
Audrey's  chief  wish  was  to  visit  historical  relics,  they 
lionised  her  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 

She  was  shown  the  battered  Residency,  perforated 
with  bullets,  and  covered  with  creepers,  looking  as 
if  it  had  lasted  some  hundred  years,  instead  of 
being  a  ruin  of  only  half  a  century.  Audrey  ex- 
plored underground,  and  marvelled  at  the  endurance 
and  tenacity  of  life  that  enabled  frail  women  and 
children  to  exist  there  as  they  did,  herded  together 
during  the  siege.  If  stifling  now,  in  winter,  what  it 
must  have  been  during  the  heat  of  that  memorable 
September  only  those  who  live  in  the  Indian  plains 
out  of  *  season ' — being  pukka  Europeans — alone  can 
ever  realise. 

280 
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Native  life  in  the  crowded  bazaars,  also,  specially 
interested  Audrey.  They  threaded  their  way  through 
the  most  populated  thoroughfares  on  the  backs  of 
elephants,  midst  odours  and  sounds  that  vied  each 
with  each  in  horror,  yet  in  the  reekage  of  which  such 
exquisite  silver  and  embroidery  work  is  achieved. 

This  panting  city-heart  was  like  another  world  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  station,  which  ignored 
its  existence — unless  on  the  scent  for  purchase — 
luxuriating  in  its  outlying  *  lines,'  civil  and  military, 
and  its  shaded  bungalows. 

Audrey  was  taken  over  an  ancient  palace  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  the  proprietor  had 
cleverly  converted  into  the  brewery,  and  from  this, 
after  years  of  loss,  he  was  at  present  reaping  the 
golden  result  his  British  perseverance  merited. 

The  Forsyths  were  compelled  to  remain  at  Luck- 
now  for  a  ball,  where  Audrey  was  the  cynosure  of 
many  admiring  eyes,  but  had  little  zest  for  obeying 
the  dictates  of  her  crowded  programme.  When  this 
was  over,  they  proceeded,  with  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  regret,  to  Cawnpore. 

Here  they  stayed  three  days  with  some  military 
connections  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  To  these 
people  Cawnpore  resembled  a  family  cemetery,  so 
numerous  were  the  names  of  their  relatives  which 
crowded  the  walls  of  the  memorial  church. 

In  the  eyes  of  Audrey  the  entire  station  represented 
a  cemetery  of  unknown  as  well  as  known  graves. 
Lady  Forsyth  showed  her  the  resting-place  of  a  cousin 
on  her  own  side,  and  indicated  some  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  two  or  three  friends,  who  had  all  perished 
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on  the  occasion  of  betrayal  by  that  native  Iscariot, 
Nana.  Audrey's  heart  bled,  as  many  another  has  done, 
for  the  sufferings  of  unknown  women  and  tender  in- 
fants, as  she  wandered  through  the  nullah  and  sat 
down  at  the  base  of  the  old  temple  of  Sati  Chaura, 
which  stands  by  the  sluggish  Jumna.  In  imagination 
she  saw  them  trooping  down,  pale,  worn,  emaciated, 
rejoicing  in  their  apparent  emancipation,  till  they 
were  turned  on  and  slaughtered  one  by  one,  or 
perished  in  the  boats  after  regaining  them,  to  pass 
into  an  unlooked-for  and  eternal  freedom.  The 
guardian  angel  of  the  Memorial  Well  she  regarded 
with  mixed  feelings — admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
its  conception  being  tinged  with  disappointment  at 
the  inartistic  workmanship  displayed  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  so  pure  an  ideal. 

From  Cawnpore  our  party  travelled  all  night  to 
Agra,  and  were  received  by  Major  Powys,  the 
governor  of  the  prison  at  that  time. 

At  first,  Audrey  thought  sandy  Agra  a  disagree- 
able place,  but  she  was  duly  impressed  with  the 
handsome  civil  and  military  Mines,'  and  they  were 
most  luxuriously  entertained  at  the  prison, 

Major  Powys  admitted  that  he  numbered  under 
his  guardianship  a  hundred  murderers,  half  of  whom 
were  persons  of  the  gentler  sex  ! 

*  We  are  so  tender  of  the  rope  when  it  concerns  a 
native  neck,'  he  laughed,  *  and  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  owing  to  their  capacity  for  lying,  to  convict 
them  legally,  we  are  put  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  even  after  their  moral  guilt  is  assured.' 

Major  Powys  had  the  reputation  of  a  martinet. 
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and  spoke  as  if  he  bemoaned  the  past  prerogative  of 
ancient  governors  in  the  shape  of  *  short  shrift  and 
lengthy  cord,'  but  it  was  only  surface  hardness,  below 
which  beat  a  kindly  and  generous  heart. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets,  that  special  feature 
of  Indian  prison  labour,  was  viewed  with  the  usual 
interest.  The  prisoners  plied  their  work  to  the  refrain 
of  a  chant.  There  were  boys  among  them,  and  some 
of  these  had  a  whole  heredity  of  vice  stamped  on 
their  faces.  The  governor  pointed  out  one  lad  who 
had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  knife,  with  which, 
though  old  and  blunt,  he  had  perseveringly  hacked 
off  his  right  thumb  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working. 

*You  should  keep  your  eye  on  that  boy.  Major 
Powys,'  said  Audrey  ;  *  surely  such  persevering 
defiance  of  pain  could  be  turned  to  better  account.' 

Lady  Forsyth  was  much  interested  in  selecting 
patterns  preparatory  to  giving  an  order  for  a  carpet ; 
then  came  that  all-important  duty,  an  inspection  of 
the  Taj. 

Many  fluent  pens  have  detailed  its  incomparable 
glories.  Audrey  began  at  the  first  coup  d'ml  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  was  rapidly  sub- 
merged in  admiration.  This  is  an  effect  perfection 
of  symmetry  often  produces,  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  bears  witness  at  Rome.  She  saw  the  Taj  by 
daylight  and  moonlight  alternately,  and  ended  by 
preferring  it  at  sunset,  while  there  is  light  enough  for 
the  sumptuous  inlaid  work  of  the  tomb  to  be  seen, 
and  when  the  rosy  glow,  softening  sharp  marble 
outlines,  gilds  the  sandstone  temples  around  it  and 
flushes  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river  that  lies  placidly 
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beyond.  Audrey  tried  to  picture  the  effect  that 
would  have  been  produced  if  the  emperor  had  lived 
to  carry  out  his  original  design  connected  with  this 
master-stroke  of  genius.  If  he  had  built,  as  he  in- 
tended, that  other  Taj  precisely  similar  to  this  one, 
only  in  black  marble  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  connected  the  two  with  a  bridge  of  silver. 
He  would  have  reserved  the  black  tomb  for  himself, 
and  Audrey  thought  it  would  have  been  a  monument 
suitable  in  colour  to  a  man  who  had  the  cruelty  to 
cause  the  eyes  of  his  builder  to  be  extracted  lest  he 
should  present  the  world  with  a  duplicate  Taj  in  other 
realms  than  his. 

Our  visitors  explored  the  fort  with  its  intricate 
marble  chambers,  where  the  emperor  played  hide  and 
seek  with  his  wives,  when  his  royal  tigership  was  in 
a  gamesome  mood.  Audrey  was  shown  the  deep 
holes  specially  pierced  in  the  walls  for  these  ladies 
to  secrete  their  jewels  in  the  event  of  sudden  panic, 
also  the  curiously  constructed  baths  covered  with 
tiny  mirrors  in  mosaic,  with  which  they  could  reflect 
themselves  while  bathing. 

The  visit  to  Agra  terminated,  Delhi  was  the  next 
stage  where  they  halted,  and  this  historic  city  im- 
pressed Audrey  more  forcibly  than  anything  she  had 
as  yet  seen.  Apart  from  its  central  interests,  the 
wonder  of  the  Jumna  Musjid  and  Moti  Musjid,  the 
largest  and  smallest  mosques  in  the  world,  rose  the 
indelible  impression  of  these  superb  outlying  Moham- 
medan tombs.  Even  amid  the  sombre  austerity  of 
these,  to  the  girl's  surprise,  she  found  herself  in  a  fairy 
realm  of  white  marble  sculpture  that  rivalled,  if  it  did 
not  adopt,  the  finest  Italian  skill. 
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There  Audrey  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  high 
marble  screens  of  exquisitely  chiselled  design  sur- 
rounding the  graves  of  queens.  The  doors  were 
embossed  with  drooping  lilies,  purely  white,  folding 
their  petals  dejectedly  as  if  bending  beneath  a  weight 
of  grief  too  heavy  to  be  borne  erect. 

The  resting-place  of  one  princess  particularly 
impressed  her ;  this  lady,  with  humiliation  rare  in 
a  haughty  daughter  of  the  prophet,  had  commanded 
that  grass  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  between 
the  marble  fissures  of  her  tomb.  The  inscription 
was  carved  in  Arabic,  but  General  Baddeley,  who 
was  the  host  of  the  Forsyths  at  Delhi,  interpreted  it 
to  the  effect  that  this  princess  ranked  herself  on  a 
level  with  the  poorest  human  being  in  Allah's  sight, 
and  was  therefore  'not  to  be  esteemed  above  a 
simple  blade  of  grass.' 

*  I  should  have  liked  that  woman,'  exclaimed 
Audrey,  *  she  indorses  my  sentiments,  which  give  the 
preference  to  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  spangled  with 
daisies  over  the  finest  mausoleum  any  sculptor  might 
raise  to  my  name.' 

The  drive  that  led  to  these  marvels  through  the 
relics  of  seven  cities  built  by  seven  kings  before 
Delhi  existed,  was  one  not  easily  forgotten.  Strong 
horses  drew  them  far  across  the  reaches  of  flat  yet 
fertile  land,  where  they  encountered  camels  conduct- 
ing the  traffic  of  merchants,  and  at  times  their 
families  as  well,  boxed  up  in  carts,  where  women 
and  children  were  netted  in,  and  looked  as  if  trapped 
under  meat-safes. 

Graves,  graves  everywhere ;  the  melancholy  Moham- 
medan erections  —  occasional  domes  surmounting 
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those  of  grander  dimensions — which  seem  to  check 
all  promise  or  hope  of  resurrection.  They  were 
inscribed  with  quotations  from  the  Koran,  or  the 
eternal  repetition  of,  'There  is  but  one  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  his  prophet'  On,  on,  passing  the  magni- 
ficent, yet  gruesome  tomb  of  Humaioon,  and  many 
another  gigantic  specimen  of  that  peculiarly  depress- 
ing class  of  architectural  genius,  on,  beyond  these 
watchtowers  of  a  mouldering  era,  till  they  reached 
a  spot  where  so  many  'suttees'  had  been  enacted 
under  the  more  ancient  Hindoo  Raj,  that  it  had 
been  roofed  over  and  reserved  as  sacred. 

Then  our  visitors  gained  the  famous  Kootub 
Tower  of  uncertified  origin,  with  its  ruined  sur- 
roundings, in  all  the  most  expressive  reliquiae  of 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  genius  which  survive. 
Under  the  Mohammedan  sway,  the  architect  collected 
these  superb  relics  of  the  Hindoo  temple,  and  com- 
menced a  mosque,  the  dimensions  of  which  would,  if 
completed,  have  embraced  an  enormous  area.  The 
noble  arch,  still  extant,  rears  its  proud  proportions  as 
if  it  defied  the  production  of  its  fellow,  while  the 
magnificent  pillars  of  the  wrecked  Hindoo  temple 
stand  aloof,  like  dumb  sentinels  of  solidified  reproof 

Yet  the  brain  that  conceived  the  grand  idea  of 
utilising  thus  the  relics  of  an  alien  creed  was  quenched 
before  it  could  realise  its  conception  in  marble,  and 
it  was  christian  hands  that  were  destined  at  last  to 
wrench  asunder  the  massive  stones,  and  carry  them 
away  to  pave  a  newer  Delhi.  Genius,  commencing 
with  a  touch  borrowed  from  the  gods,  yet  failed  to 
finish  owing  to  the  weakness  inherent  in  man,  and  so 
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it  was  the  fate  of  this  glorious  structure,  that  two 
religions  should  fail  to  consecrate  it  perpetually  to 
their  service,  while  a  third  only  interfered  to  mutilate 
and  degrade  it. 

Audrey,  standing  in  the  half-developed  mosque, 
gazed  in  awe  at  the  marvellous  tower  which  rises  for 
nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and  which  she  declined  to 
climb  even  to  view  that  panorama  of  extensive  plain 
— dotted  with  its  myriad  stone  mysteries — that  lies 
stretched  forth  below. 

General  Baddeley  drove  his  guests  afterwards  as 
near  as  was  possible  to  the  famous  observatory  raised 
by  Achbar,  and  erected  on  a  system  only  known  to 
that  remarkable  monarch,  for  whose  ingenuity  he  had 
a  profound  admiration. 

The  party,  inclusive  of  a  professor  of  repute  named 
Proof,  ascended  its  graduated  brick  plane,  and  mar- 
velled at  the  huge  circles,  triangles,  and  diagrams, 
constructed  in  solid  masonry,  by  means  of  which 
the  great  Achbar  strove  to  indicate  the  then  known 
disposition  of  the  planets  and  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
which  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  involved. 

The  visitors  wondered,  surmised,  and  argued,  as 
visitors  will  continue  to  do  for  unborn  generations  to 
come,  leaving  the  riddle  still  unravelled  ;  presently 
Audrey  disgusted  the  professor  by  observing — 

*  It  is  my  belief  all  this  was  built  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  science  of  astrology  than  of  astronomy.' 

*  Astrology  has  been  proved  long  ago  too  obscure 
and  effete  to  rank  as  a  science.  Miss  Forsyth,'  the 
savant  remarked  reproachfully. 

*  But  surely  astrology  was  a  great  study  in  Achbar's 
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day,  and,  depend  upon  it,  with  his  machinations  and 
astute  plots  for  aggrandisement,  the  emperor  must 
have  been  as  anxious  as  Napoleon  was  for  planetary 
influence  and  guidance.' 

*  Astrology  was  the  pastime  of  dupes,  to  which  we, 
in  our  day,  should  scorn  to  refer,'  said  Mr.  Proof, 
still  ruffling  at  the  persistent  credulity  of  ignorance, 
and  crushing  Audrey  to  silence. 

*  It  seems  to  me,  professor,'  observed  Lady  Forsyth, 
*  we  are  too  liable  to  scorn  many  things,  which  are 
beyond  the  search-light  of  even  our  nineteenth 
century  wisdom  to  disprove.' 

The  following  day  General  Baddeley  volunteered 
to  cicerone  his  guests  in  exploring  the  Ridge.  Taking 
his  stand  there,  at  various  points  whence  the  columns 
marched,  he  never  wearied  of  pointing  out  the  dis- 
position of  our  troops  during  the  mutiny,  and  indi- 
cating the  method  and  plan  of  attack.  He  was  old 
enough  to  have  these  memories  very  near  at  heart, 
and  to  regard  the  perforated  Kashmere  gate,  en- 
shrined in  its  verdant  surroundings,  as  a  sacred  relic 
to  be  treasured  for  all  time. 

*  Yes,  after  all,  it  had  its  raison  d'etre^  this  mutiny,' 
he  said  later  on,  while  they  were  slowly  walking 
back  to  the  road  where  their  carriage  waited.  *  All 
men  must  have  felt  before  it  came  that  nothing  less 
than  mutiny  could  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  dolce 
far  niente  growth,  that  were  choking  men's  brains ; 
and  that  nothing  less  than  this  massacre  of  precious 
lives  could  have  so  obliterated  personal  enmities  and 
quarrels,  and  brought  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand 
to  hand,  and  heart  to  God! 
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He  was  in  earnest,  this  veteran,  as  he  reverently 
raised  his  hat  on  uttering  the  sacred  name,  and  ex- 
posed a  deep  scar,  the  result  of  a  scalp- wound  received 
at  the  time,  during  his  first  action  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  no  one  present  felt  disposed  to 
contradict  him. 

Assuredly  he  was  right.  Nothing  less  than  the 
Mutiny  could  possibly  have  achieved  its  gains,  un- 
speakably dear  as  was  the  price  extorted  to  attain 
them.  It  mattered  not  whether  blood  was  white 
or  black,  and  much  scorned  by  being  intermingled. 
All  that  was  noble,  all  that  was  heroic,  and  much 
that  was  god-like  rose  to  the  surface  from  those 
mutinous  depths — rose,  not  as  scum  but  pure  cream 
of  virtue,  from  out  that  great  caldron  which  was 
seething  below  with  the  frenzied  vices  of  fiends. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


During  this  interval  Lady  Forsyth  had  not  been 
unaware  of  the  unhappiness  of  her  daughter,  but 
would  not  ask  for  her  confidence,  feeling  hurt  that 
it  had  not  been  voluntarily  vouchsafed. 

Sir  Angus  had  named  the  fact  of  Audrey's  refusal 
to  marry  Captain  Freere  to  his  wife,  with  com- 
mentaries that  were  not  pleasant  hearing ;  and  Lady 
Forsyth  had  waited  patiently  ever  since  for  her 
daughter  to  confide  the  matter  of  her  own  accord, 
and  had  waited  in  vain. 

Audrey  found  it  very  difficult  to  give  her  mother 
a  reason  for  her  conduct,  well  knowing  it  would  pain 
her  if  she  told  her  she  had  resolved  never  to  marry. 
Then  she  divined,  and  not  without  grounds,  that  her 
mother  suspected  her  love  for  Beresford,  and  this 
was  the  case,  for  no  eyes  are  so  quick  to  perceive 
who  loves  her  child  as  those  of  a  mother. 

With  this  conviction.  Lady  Forsyth  was  perplexed 
and  disappointed.  Much  as  she  dreaded  separation 
from  Audrey,  she  regarded  her  marriage,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

They  were  installed  once  more  in  the  Simla  home, 
and  the  flood  of  new  arrivals,  official  and  social, 
had  set  in,  when  Sir  Angus,  entering  the  boudoir 
of  the  ladies  one  day,  said  abruptly — 
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*  I  have  news  for  both  of  you.' 

Lady  Forsyth  looked  up  from  a  pretty  sketch  of 
the  Chdpati  Lakes  that  she  was  developing,  and 
Audrey  paused  from  testing  the  accompaniment  of 
a  new  song. 

A  sweet-toned  pianette,  daintily  veiled  at  the  back 
with  phulkaries,  occupied  a  corner  of  the  room,  which 
refreshed  the  sight  by  its  tasteful  decorations  of  pale 
blue  muslin  and  semi-tropical  foliage.  It  was  a  cool 
and  fresh  retreat,  where  both  mother  and  daughter 
loved  to  take  refuge. 

Sir  Angus  waited  to  notice  the  effect  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  then,  as  both  ladies  were  silent,  he  continued — 

*  Sir  Bindon  Blood  has  ordered  Major  Deyncourt 
to  take  a  contingent  of  Bengal  Lancers  and  go  to 
the  relief  of  Chakdara.  Captain  Freere  is  attached 
to  the  Bengal  Grenadiers,  and  will  accompany  him. 
They  will  start  from  the  Malakand  Camp,  and  it 
is  an  errand  fraught  with  great  danger.' 

'  Captain  Freere ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Forsyth,  wash- 
ing her  paint-brush  assiduously  to  conceal  an  effort 
of  self-control ;  '  I  thought  he  had  returned  to  Simla 
with  the  Viceroy's  staff.  How  came  he  to  go  to 
the  frontier  ? ' 

*  I  think  this  young  lady  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion better  than  myself,'  went  on  Sir  Angus.  *  It 
seems  Captain  Freere  volunteered  for  frontier  service 
some  time  ago  when  he  left  us  at  Chdpati.  It  was 
an  afterthought  on  his  part,  owing  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  transpired  there  ;  if  he  is  killed, 
which  is  highly  probable,  I  should  feel  in  Audrey's 
place  somewhat  accountable ! ' 

Q 
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Audrey  turned  on  her  seat  at  the  piano  and  faced 
him ;  she  had  blanched  to  the  lips,  but  did  not  utter 
a  syllable. 

Lady  Forsyth  fired  up  in  defence  of  her  daughter, 
— the  only  occasion  she  ever  ventured  to  do  so. 

*  How  can  you  make  such  a  cruel  speech,  Angus  ? ' 
she  said  indignantly.  *  It  was  probably  Captain 
Freere's  intention  to  volunteer  long  ago ;  I  am  sure 
Audrey  knew  nothing  about  it' 

*0h,  you  women  are  never  aware  of  the  results 
of  your  own  actions.  I  have  often  proved  that,  my 
lady.  It  would  be  too — inconvenient,'  he  added 
with  biting  emphasis.  *  Audrey  is  not  the  first  girl 
who  has  sent  a  man  to  his  death;  he  was  a  fool 
to  go,  of  course,  for  such  a  reason,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  gone.' 

'  But  why  must  going  ensure  his  death  ?  I  think 
you  are  quite  brutal  to  put  it  in  that  light,'  persisted 
Lady  Forsyth. 

*  Am  I  ?  There  may  be  a  fiercer  light  kindled  yet, 
my  lady,  in  which  you  will  have  to  view  things — 
a  light  that  may  consume  another  life  as  well  as 
Freere's  before  it  is  extinguished.'  And  with  this 
enigmatical  observation,  accentuated  by  a  withering 
glance  at  his  wife,  Sir  Angus  quitted  the  room. 

Lady  Forsyth  rose,  and  crossing  to  Audrey,  placed 
her  arm  round  her. 

'  Do  not  take  your  father's  words  to  heart,  darling 
— words  do  not  kill,  fortunately.  I  believe  Captain 
Freere  will  return  in  safety.' 

She  spoke  bravely,  though  her  husband's  speech 
quivered  like  a  poisoned  arrow  in  her  own  heart  on 
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account  of  Harold  Deyncourt.  She  never  resented 
for  herself  what  she  deemed  she  deserved  ;  it  was  all 
part  of  the  price  she  had  to  pay  daily  for  her  hidden 
past.  How  little  she  guessed  that  Audrey  too  was 
not  suffering  entirely  on  her  own  account  at  that 
very  moment ! 

*  It  is  all  right,  mother  dear,'  she  said,  responding 
to  the  caress,  and  struggling  to  force  a  smile.  '  I 
am  not  more  anxious  for  Captain  Freere  than  I  am 
for  Major  Deyncourt ;  he  is  not  more  to  me  than 
— any  other  friend.' 

'  Audrey ! '  said  Lady  Forsyth,  turning  the  girl's 
face  towards  her  and  looking  her  straight  in  the 
eyes.  '  How  can  you  think  for  a  moment  you  can 
deceive  your  mother,  and  pray  what  is  your  object 
in  so  doing?  You  do  care — deeply — for  Beresford 
Freere ;  why  should  you  try  to  hide  it  from 
me?' 

'  Mother,  you  know  I  have  refused  him.  Care ! 
what  nonsense  ! '  said  Audrey  lamely. 

'Yes,  I  know  that,  but  you  did  not  refuse  him 
for  want  of  love,  and  you  have  not  trusted  me  with 
your  reason  ;  it  is  the  first  thing  you  have  withheld 
from  me,  Audrey.' 

'  O  mother,  mother ! '  cried  the  girl,  almost  beside 
herself  from  the  inability  to  answer  truthfully,  *do 
not  cross-question  me ;  I  declare  you  are  as  bad 
as  a  lawyer,  I  know  I  am  whimsical,  but  indeed 
you  mustn't  mind,  for  I  cannot  help  it.  My  reason 
for  refusing  him  is — well,  I 've  given  up  all  idea 
of  marriage.' 

Lady  Forsyth  smiled  incredulously.    *  Perhaps  so 
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pro  tem.^  darling ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  care 
for  Captain  Freere,  so  do  not  attempt  it.' 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  I  like  him  better  than  any 
other  man  I  have  met ;  but  my  resolve  is  taken,  I 
will  never  marry  him,  or  any  one  else,  mother.' 

*You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  content  with  this, 
Audrey,'  said  Lady  Forsyth,  staggered  by  the  de- 
cision of  tone.  *  Listen  one  moment,  darling.  If 
you  make  such  a  rash  resolve,  you  will  grieve  me 
very  much.  Have  you  mapped  out  any  special 
course  for  your  future?    If  so,  tell  me  frankly.' 

*No,  mother,  I  have  no  desire  in  life  except  to 
be  with  you,  and  that  we  may  never  be  separated 
any  more.' 

*  This  is  absurd,  my  dear  one.  I  know  I  should 
never  lose  my  daughter ;  do  you  grudge  me  gaining 
a  son  ?  Besides,  have  you  never  thought  that  death 
may  part  us  —  must  separate  us  eventually  —  my 
death  ? ' 

'  Mother ! '  cried  Audrey,  clinging  to  her,  *  do  not 
speak  so  ;  I  cannot  bear  it' 

'  I  must  speak,  it  will  not  hasten  it,  but  you  ought 
to  realise  the  possibility.  Whenever  I  am  ill.  Sir 
Angus  thinks  it  all  hysteria,  and  never  believes  it 
is  serious,  but  I  feel  convinced  I  have  not  many 
years  before  me  ;  and  if  you  do  not  marry,  I  must 
leave  you  alone  with  him,  and  that  thought  is  in- 
tolerable, Audrey.' 

*  Perhaps  I  should  not  stay  with  him,  mother.' 
Ysobel  started,  and  answered  quickly — 

*  Surely  you  would  not  be  so  unnatural  as  to  desert 
your  father?    Then  you  must  recollect  you  have 
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nowhere  else  to  go  now,  as  my  father  in  England 
is  dead.  There  is  no  other  refuge  for  you,  and  I 
have  scarcely  anything  to  leave  you,  darling,  so 
I  simply  forbid  you  to  offend  Sir  Angus.  No,  if 
you  want  me  to  die  happy — if  I  have  to  die — you 
will  marry.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you  into  it ; 
but  I  do  beg  you  to  accept  the  man  your  dear 
heart  chooses ;  and  whoever  he  is,  he  is  sure  to 
satisfy  me.' 

The  poor  girl  had  no  reply  to  give  to  these  argu- 
ments ;  and  when  she  saw  the  yearning  anxiety  in 
Lady  Forsyth's  face,  and  the  tears  glistening  in  her 
eyes,  she  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  half  yielding. 

*  Mother  dearest,  be  at  rest ;  I  will  re-consider  it, 
and  next  time  any  one  asks  me  I  will  not  decide 
too  hastily.  Only  do  cheer  up  and  take  comfort,  for 
there  are  years  and  years  before  you  dare  grow  old, 
mother — you,  so  young  and  pretty.'  And  speaking 
thus,  Audrey  knew  in  her  heart  all  the  time  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  cut  herself  adrift  in  the  world, 
or  even  help  herself  out  of  it,  than  to  do  Beresford 
this  great  wrong  of  marriage  ;  yet  she  knew  as  surely 
that  she  never  could,  even  under  different  circum- 
stances, consent  to  marry  any  other  man. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


South  of  the  spurs  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  raged  one 
of  our  fierce  little  tribal  battles.  It  is  a  formidable 
country,  and  across  the  mountainous  face  of  it  the 
rains  have  ploughed  deep  furrows,  making  nullahs 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  leaving  a  gaping 
vista  of  black,  primeval  rock.  Pines  are  scattered 
near  the  water,  and  boulders  are  strewn  broadcast, 
forming  mighty  stumbling-blocks  throughout  the 
land. 

Malakand  has  been  rightly  spoken  of  as  a  *  huge 
cup  with  a  jagged  rim.'  This  rim  was  held  by  an 
obstinate  foe,  who  gave  no  quarter,  and  asked  for 
none,  but  warily  courted  the  face  of  death. 

Before  Chakdara  could  be  relieved,  our  men  had 
to  fight  their  way  out  of  that  great  '  cup,'  and  a 
gallant  soldier  has  already  given  a  graphic  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  first  ridge. 

On -that  occasion  a  brave  colonel  of  the  35  th  Sikhs 
crept  up  close  to  the  enemy  with  his  fine  fellows, 
unseen,  and  so  captured  the  ridge  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name. 

Major  Deyncourt  had  known  Malakand  for  some 

time  previously.    The  garrison  had  been  held  there 

for  more  than  a  year  under  circumstances  that  suited 
m 
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his  danng  temperament.  It  was  no  deprivation  to 
him  to  live  under  canvas  without  a  punkah,  and  a  de- 
light to  him  to  get  up  *  shoots '  and  play  polo,  even 
when  necessary  for  the  syces  to  carry  the  revolvers 
of  the  officers  while  they  were  thus  engaged. 

But  latterly  the  Bengal  Lancers  had  been  employed 
in  reconnaisance,  and  Major  Deyncourt  had  made  ex- 
peditions through  new  country  and  fresh  passes.  He 
had  now  received  orders,  as  Sir  Angus  had  stated,  to 
take  his  men  with  some  of  the  Bengal  Grenadiers — 
to  which  corps  Surgeon  Captain  Freere  was  attached 
— and  go  to  the  help  of  besieged  Chakdara. 

The  cavalry,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Harold 
Deyncourt,  was  keeping  up  its  reputation  of  '  being 
first  in  and  last  out '  on  every  occasion.  They  had 
to  go  over  difficult  ground  with  low-growing  trees, 
which  gave  cover  to  the  enemy. 

As  they  pursued  their  way,  and  were  constantly 
under  fire.  Captain  Freere  realised,  as  he  had  never 
done  before,  the  immense  masses  of  the  enemy. 
When  they  reached  the  pass,  even  Major  Deyn- 
court was  not  rash  enough  to  go  through  it.  It  was 
a  very  narrow  defile,  lined  with  the  foe,  and  would 
have  necessitated  the  sacrifice  of  the  wounded  to 
odious  indignities,  as  .it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  wait  to  rescue  them. 

Major  Deyncourt  chose,  therefore,  to  ford  a  river, 
much  swollen,  and  by  no  means  easy  to  cross,  because 
he  knew  he  could  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  men's 
horses,  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers  having  the  credit 
of  being  the  best  mounted  men  in  the  native 
cavalry. 
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As  they  were  dashing  in,  a  shot  struck  Harold's 
horse  on  the  thigh,  but  the  plucky  animal  swam  on, 
and  carried  his  master  in  safety  to  the  other  side. 
Here,  to  his  dismay,  Major  Deyncourt  found  a 
barrier  in  the  shape  of  a  second  flood,  which  proved 
to  have  a  fierce  current ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  it,  and  some  fine  fellows  were  swept  away  in 
the  effort,  while  the  bullets  rained  round  them,  hiss- 
ing fiercely  as  they  struck  the  face  of  the  water  on 
every  side. 

When  they  had  scrambled  ashore,  and  Harold  had 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  return  the  enemy's 
fire,  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  Captain  Freere,  who 
was  still  in  the  river,  was  mounted  on  too  weak  a 
horse  to  resist  the  current,  and  it  was  being  dragged 
off  its  legs  to  certain  destruction. 

Major  Deyncourt  plunged  in  again,  and  at  im- 
minent risk  to  his  own  life  rescued  Beresford,  and 
brought  him  to  the  bank  in  triumph. 

They  were  riding  forward  once  more,  when  Harold 
suddenly  swerved  in  his  saddle,  then  fell,  shouting  to 
his  men  to  press  onward,  while  his  riderless  horse 
disappeared  in  an  instant.  Beresford  leapt  to  his 
feet,  and  was  by  his  side  directly,  then  bent  over 
him  and  examined  the  wound.  A  bullet  had  cut 
open  an  artery  in  the  shoulder,  and  blood  was  flow- 
ing with  frightful  rapidity. 

Captain  Freere  saw  at  once  that  to  save  life  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  ligature  instantly,  and  he  ground 
his  teeth  as  he  realised  that  he  was  minus  any  such 
appliance.  Whatever  medical  gear  he  had  had  with 
him  had  been  swept  away  in  the  river. 
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Meanwhile  the  bullets  were  showering  down  on 
both  the  exposed  men  like  a  hailstorm  ;  and  looking 
anxiously  round,  Beresford  noticed  a  rock,  under 
which  he  dragged  his  companion.  It  afforded  very- 
little  shelter,  however,  even  for  his  patient,  while  he 
remained  quite  as  fully  exposed  to  the  bullets  which 
caused  the  dust  to  splutter  around  him. 

*Save  yourself  and  leave  me,  old  fellow,'  Major 
Deyncourt  muttered,  and  then  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness. Beresford  saw  that  unless  the  bleeding 
could  be  stopped,  all  chance  of  saving  life  would 
soon  be  over.  With  a  sudden  inspiration,  he 
caught  the  artery  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
holding  it  firmly,  forcibly  arrested  the  bleeding. 
For  very  nearly  three  hours  Captain  Freere  remained 
in  the  same  position,  expecting  every  moment  that 
death  would  release  by  bullet  either  one  or  both  of 
them. 

During  this  prolonged  interval  of  suspense  a 
curious  thing  happened.  Gazing  fixedly  at  the 
face  of  the  unconscious  man,  Beresford  detected  a 
subtle  change  in  it.  Harold  was  very  fair  in  com- 
plexion, and  the  features,  never  at  any  time  large, 
appeared  to  soften  and  alter,  till  he  could  have 
declared  them  feminised.  An  expression  of  gentle- 
ness stole  across  them,  and  at  last,  with  a  start, 
Beresford  beheld  before  him  the  dearly  loved  face 
of  Audrey.  Did  he  not  know  every  line  of  it  by 
heart  ?  Was  not  the  curve  of  the  lip  her  own,  and 
that  sweet  trick  of  growth  her  hair  displayed  at 
the  temples  ?  Surely  it  was  the  younger  face  of  his 
love  instead  of  the  older  one  of  his  friend  that  lay 
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with  closed  eyes,  fringed  with  their  long,  soft  lashes  ? 
Surely  it  was  so,  or  he  must  be  taking  leave  of  his 
senses,  and  the  strain  of  the  situation  was  producing 
this  fanciful  effect  upon  his  brain. 

Reason  it  away  as  he  might,  the  thought  of 
Audrey  continued  to  possess  him  with  an  intensity 
unknown  hitherto.  He  saw  her  in  every  situation 
of  interest  in  which  he  had  admired  her  since  the 
day  they  met.  Again  she  was  supporting  her  fainting 
mother  in  her  arms  at  the  Gymkhana,  or  pluckily  riding 
by  his  side  down  the  khud,  drenched  in  the  pelting 
storm.  Once  again  she  looked  back  saucily  at  him  on 
horseback  at  midnight  in  the  compound,  and  told 
him  he  would  henceforth  believe  in  ghosts.  Next  a 
sadder,  tenderer  face  rose  pale  and  resigned  from  the 
domino  dress  in  the  ballroom,  only  to  brighten  once, 
when  love  dawned  in  her  eyes  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  evening  at  Chdpati.  Then  came  the  stunned 
expression  of  despair  in  the  boat  when  she  repulsed 
him.  And  last,  and  worst  of  all,  the  calm  resolute 
denial  with  which  she  accentuated  the  final  '  Good- 
bye' in  the  jungle. 

But  this  speaking  likeness  to  her  in  his  friend  ! 
Beresford  could  not  account  for  it.  It  was  all 
delusion,  of  course,  for  he  knew  Audrey  was  not 
in  any  way  related  to  Major  Deyncourt.  Well,  it 
was  a  cruel  trick  for  imagination  to  play  him  just 
now  ;  and  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  she  would 
be  very  sorry  if  this  ended  in  death  for  him.  Would 
she  know  ?  and  if  so,  would  she  consider  it  well  done 
that  he  should  die  for  their  friend?  The  thud  of 
falling  bullets  seemed  keeping  time  with  each  thj:ob 
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of  his  heavy  heart.  Drenched  to  the  skin  from  his 
immersion,  and  numbed  by  the  constrained  attitude, 
Beresford  never  relaxed  his  hold,  though  his  head 
grew  fevered,  and  at  last  he  fancied  he  heard  Audrey 
calling  to  him  imperatively  to  return  to  her. 

At  length  the  firing  abated  ;  and  supporting  Major 
Deyncourt  with  one  arm,  without  daring  to  relinquish 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  pressure  on  the  artery,  he 
made  a  painful  effort  to  venture  forward,  dragging 
his  patient  with  him. 

Suddenly,  to  his  unutterable  relief,  help  arrived  in 
the  person  of  a  havildar,  who  with  two  sowars  had 
returned  on  purpose  to  look  for  him.  This  havildar 
owed  Captain  Freere  his  life ;  for,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, Beresford  had  paused  on  seeing  him  in- 
capacitated by  a  slight  wound,  and  rescued  him  under 
heavy  fire.  The  man  was  delighted  with  this  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  his  gratitude ;  and  by  degrees,  with 
his  help,  both  officers  were  enabled  to  reach  Chak- 
dara.  Still  Beresford  never  relaxed  his  grip  of  the 
severed  artery,  not  once  did  he  loose  his  hold,  until 
he  relinquished  Major  Deyncourt  into  the  hands  of 
another  surgeon. 

That  night,  when  safely  sheltered  in  the  rescued 
fort.  Captain  Freere  was  reported  to  be  raving  with 
fever.  His  arm,  as  well  as  the  hand  which  had 
grasped  the  artery,  was  paralysed  for  hours,  from  the 
severity  of  that  marvellously  prolonged  strain. 

This  heroic  effort  saved  the  life  of  Major  Deyncourt ; 
and  some  months  later  an  invalid  mother,  in  her  Irish 
home,  was  shedding  tears  of  thankful  joy  because  the 
name  of  her  only  son — Beresford  Freere,  surgeon- 
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captain  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  —  went  up 
among  the  other  heroes  on  the  list  recommended  to 
receive  the  Victoria  Cross,  *for  a  deed  of  almost 
unexampled  valour.' 

Thus  the  words  of  the  prophet  at  Chapati  were 
once  more  verified.  Beresford  had,  as  the  Pundit 
assured  him  he  would,  thrown  away  his  life  three 
times — once  through  bloody  once  through  watery  and 
once  again  though  fire.  Yet  each  time  the  gods  had 
flung  it  back  to  him^  and  it  remained  still  to  be  proved 
whether  he  would  emerge  in  safety  at  last,  and  win 
the  honours  of  a  Burra  Sahib. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


The  health  of  Lady  Forsyth  began  to  fail  from 
continued  tension  of  suppressed  anxiety.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  not  received  any  news  from  Major 
Deyncourt,  and  knew  only  too  well  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  also  the  courage,  if  not 
foolhardiness,  with  which  he  was  capable  of  courting 
death  at  any  moment.  Compelled  to  hide  her 
anxiety  from  all  eyes,  her  worst  enemy  could  not 
have  invented  for  her  a  more  purgatorial  punish- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  concealment  had  consumed  the 
best  years  of  her  life  ;  it  had  been  a  scourge  of 
scorpions,  scarcely  ever  at  rest,  and  had  ensured 
her  physical  decline  with  far  more  certainty  than 
any  certified  malady  could  have  done.  Great 
weakness  had  set  in,  which  was  very  alarming  to 
Audrey. 

Lady  Forsyth  had  struggled  through  her  social 
duties  till  the  season  waned  ;  now  she  had  given  up 
even  her  rides,  which  had  been  hitherto  her  most 
strengthening  resource,  and  had  taken  to  a  couch  in 
her  own  rooms,  which  she  found  more  and  more 
difficult  to  forsake. 

253 
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Sir  Angus  was  annoyed.  He  still  disbelieved  in 
the  serious  aspect  of  his  wife's  illness,  attributing 
it  all  to  nerves,  convinced  that  she  only  needed  some 
*  sensation'  to  conduce  to  a  rapid  recovery.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  a  *  sensation'  in  secret  preparation 
for  her  ;  but  he  judiciously  waited  till  the  season  was 
concluded  at  Simla,  and  all  the  entertainments  he 
wished  Lady  Forsyth  to  adorn,  or  preside  over, 
satisfactorily  brought  to  a  close. 

There  was  another  consummation  to  his  plans  for 
which  he  was  also  waiting,  and  which  he  desired  as 
devoutly  now  as  he  did  when,  through  his  power- 
ful interest  at  headquarters,  he  cast  the  die  that 
thrust  Major  Deyncourt  into  the  forefront  of 
battle. 

When  the  news  of  Captain  Freere's  brave  exploit 
reached  him,  he  bit  his  lip,  and  wished  it  had  been 
any  other  man  than  Harold  Deyncourt  who  owed  his 
life  to  that  valiant  deed. 

Two  months  later  a  telegram  from  the  front  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  Sir  Angus  that  made  him  leap 
to  his  feet ;  and  while  his  lips  framed  words  of  con- 
sternation, his  heart  sang  a  Te  Deum  to  all  the  gods 
— if  he  had  any  gods  —  in  his  peculiar  form  of 
theology. 

Audrey  had,  of  course,  been  informed  at  the  time 
of  the  escape  of  Major  Deyncourt,  and  learned  with 
delight  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Beresford.  She 
read,  and  re-read,  the  concise  official  account  with 
a  glow  of  pride  and  exultation  ;  Lady  Forsyth,  too, 
was  never  weary  of  hearing  the  good  news  ;  and 
mother  and  daughter  vied  with  one  another  in  hiding 
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the  anxiety  each  secretly  endured  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  two  men,  which  still  trembled  in  the 
balance. 

The  thoughts  of  Audrey  concerning  her  father 
were  necessarily  of  a  mixed  nature ;  she  never  could 
reconcile  his  love  for  her  mother  with  his  former 
course  of  conduct  towards  her  ;  and  yet  she  was  very 
sure  he  did  love  her  with  a  deep  and  undying  affec- 
tion that  had  purified,  even  though  it  had  stained  his 
life.  She  had  divined  this  from  her  father's  manner 
when  he  took  leave  of  her,  as  she  had  also  divined  the 
restrained  fatherhood  that  yearned  to  assert  its  claim 
over  herself  It  was  a  claim  to  which  she  would 
fain  have  responded,  a  mutual  cry  of  nature  that 
only  the  dread  of  inevitable  consequences  had  been 
able  to  repress.  For  sin  in  the  loved  one  does 
not  kill  love  in  us,  any  more  than  —  God  be 
thanked  ! — the  sin  of  our  humanity  can  destroy 
love  in  that  mighty  Father,  whose  mercy  is  as  the 
mantle  of  His  nature,  folding  us  to  His  breast. 
Punishment  must  come,  and  does  come,  as  surely 
as  the  attendant  shadow  to  the  sun,  but  it  also  does 
pass,  and  will  pass ;  and  for  the  sinner  who  sets  his 
face  Christward  there  awaits  an  eternity  that  shall 
know  it  no  more. 

Audrey  looked  upon  both  her  parents  as  gold  out 
of  the  furnace  ;  and  for  her  mother,  she  knew  that 
crucial  furnace  had  been  heated  seven  times  more 
fiercely  by  the  trials  of  that  mismarriage  to  which 
he  had  been  chained. 

Still  there  was  another  side  to  be  recognised.  Sir 
Angus  was  a  man  who  had  been  shamefully  wronged, 
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and  Audrey  felt  she  could  not  blame  him  if — should 
he  ever  discover  the  fact — he  avenged  it  according  to 
the  bent  of  his  character.  There  were  times  when 
the  girl  almost  longed  for  him  to  find  out  the  truth  ; 
for  surely,  she  thought,  if  he  divorced  her  mother, 
she  could  console  her  for  any  social  loss  sustained. 
Then  would  follow  the  dread  lest  Lady  Forsyth 
would  not  survive  such  a  crisis,  and  for  this  fear  she 
had  all-sufficient  grounds. 

Though  more  than  a  month  had  passed  since  they 
heard  of  Captain  Freere's  heroism,  no  more  tidings 
had  come ;  then  suddenly  a  letter  was  delivered  to 
Lady  Forsyth  one  day  by  hand,  with  contents  which 
appeared  greatly  to  soothe  and  cheer  her.  She  told 
Audrey  she  had  heard  from  her  godfather,  and  that 
he  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  Beresford  Freere,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  and  whom  he 
regarded  as  certain  of  a  Victoria  Cross  in  conse- 
quence. He  informed  Lady  Forsyth  he  was  re- 
covering so  rapidly  from  his  wound  that  he  hoped 
to  head  his  squadron  once  more  before  the  war 
closed,  which  he  foresaw  it  would  do  at  an  early 
period. 

He  added,  for  Ysobel's  secret  information,  that 
Beresford  had  proved  himself  more  than  ever  worthy 
of  Audrey,  and  that  he  ardently  desired  their  union  ; 
and  he  also  inquired  enigmatically  respecting  *  De- 
spotic Tyranny,'  and  reminded  her  of  her  solemn 
promise  to  him  on  the  evening  of  their  parting  at 
Alipore,  assuring  her  he  still  claimed  its  fulfilment 
if  any  unforeseen  denouement  transpired.  He  ended 
by  assuring  Ysobel  that  early  winter  would  see  his 
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return,  after  which  he  had  thoughts  of  taking  leave 
to  go  to  England,  adding,  with  characteristic 
recklessness,  that  he  only  wished  she  would  elect 
to  take  '  leave '  too,  and  burn  her  boats  behind 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


The  rains  had  ceased,  and  through  a  wild  tangle  of 
broken  clouds  the  sun  shone  on  fairy  lily-bells  spang- 
ling the  khuds.  The  eye  lingered  refreshed  where 
delicate  ferns  festooned  the  barren  tree-trunks,  and 
where  banks  of  maidenhair,  into  which  a  man  might 
thrust  the  depth  of  his  arm,  bordered  the  tracks  in 
the  glades  beyond  Mashobra. 

After  great  deliberation  one  more  picnic,  with 
refreshments  under  cover,  assuredly  the  last  and  * 
latest  of  the  season,  was  agreed  upon,  and  Lady 
Forsyth  was  so  much  better  that  she  persuaded 
Audrey  to  accept  the  invitation. 

There  had  been  a  smart  wedding  a  month  earlier, 
when  Captain  Protheroe  had  received  his  bride, 
together  with  her  handsome  dower,  from  the  hands 
of  her  generous  brewer  father. 

Simla  had  patronised  it  in  full  force,  and  now  this 
picnic  was  given  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  from  their  tour  in  the  Himalayas. 

So  Lady  Forsyth  had  insisted  on  Audrey  leaving  her, 
and  was  reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  veranda  of  their 
snug  boudoir,  whence  she  could  watch,  as  she  loved 
to  do,  the  vagaries  of  the  dispersing  storm-clouds  as 
they  chased  each  other  to  the  outlying  hill-peaks 
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across  the  plains.  Sometimes  one  of  them  would 
enfold  her  en  passant  in  the  veranda,  even  pene- 
trating the  room,  veiling  its  contents  with  gossamer, 
and  then  melt  softly  away,  leaving  a  bright  and 
clear  atmosphere,  with  never  a  trace  behind.  Lady 
Forsyth  held  some  fancy  needlework  ;  but  her  atten- 
tion was  distracted  from  it  continually  by  the  glory 
of  the  view,  till  Sir  Angus  entered  presently  and 
introduced  a  new  feature  to  the  scene. 

His  wife,  sensitive  to  every  gradation  of  his  moods, 
saw  at  once  that  his  humour  was  at  its  very  lowest 
ebb;  worse  still,  that  a  deadly  calm  of  manner 
prevailed,  as  was  always  the  case  when  the  tide 
receded  as  far  down  as  it  was  at  present. 

*  So,'  he  observed,  *  I  conclude  this  picnic  will  be 
the  last  assembly  des  fous  before  the  general  exodus. 
I  have  heard  through  Standish,  and  indirectly  from 
others,  that,  under  the  excuse  of  a  welcome  to  the 
bride,  it  has  been  expressly  organised  to  pleasure  the 
affinities  of  the  season.  I  am  told  husbands  and 
wives  will  be  discreetly  severed,  and  each  guest 
supplied  with  a  companion  according  to  Platonic 
predilection.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  many 
of  the  ci-devant  "  affinities  "  should  be  absent  on  the 
frontier  at  present.' 

Lady  Forsyth  accepted  the  covert  hit,  as  she  had 
accepted  many  a  previous  one,  in  silence,  wondering 
whither  this  move  was  intended  to  lead. 

*  It  is  further  stated,'  went  on  Sir  Angus,  *  that  the 
greatest  blank  amidst  the  selected  couples  will  be 
caused  by  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Major  Deyn- 
court  and  Lady  Forsyth.' 
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It  was  the  first  time  he  had  made  so  open  an 
allusion.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  cane  lounge 
forward  in  full  view  of  his  wife,  and  flung  himself 
carelessly  upon  it. 

Ysobel  attempted  a  feeble  smile  at  the  pleasantry, 
and  remarked  gently — 

'If  so,  it  is  a  loss  to  which  they  have  long  been 
accustomed.' 

*  Society  has  seldom  a  short  memory  for  a  scandal 
that  has  been  nourished  on  a  grain  of  truth,'  con- 
tinued her  husband.  *  It  has  also,  in  this  connection, 
taken  upon  itself  to  quote  the  well-worn  axiom, 
"  Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire."  You  do  not 
see  the  force  of  that  analogy,  my  lady  ? ' 

Sir  Angus  was  engaged  in  folding  and  refolding 
an  official  paper,  adjusting  each  bend  with  the  nicest 
precision.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  attentively  re- 
garded his  wife.  The  term  *  my  lady '  was  one  he 
was  apt  to  apply  to  her  whenever  a  cynical  turn 
possessed  him,  and  which  he  knew  always  jarred 
inexpressibly  upon  her. 

*  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  refute  scandal, 
as  you  are  aware,'  she  said,  'and  Audrey  escapes 
because  she  scorns  it.' 

*  But  how  can  you  venture  to  expect  she  will  do  so 
always  when  she  has,  as  you  know,  closed  the  door 
of  escape  by  refusing  positively  to  marry  ? ' 

Ysobel's  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly,  but 
she  answered  quietly — 

*  No  girl  need  accept  her  first  offers.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  Audrey.' 

Sir  Angus  parted  his  lips  with  what  is  designated 
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a  *  fine '  smile,  perhaps  because  there  is  so  little  of  it, 
and  yet  it  expresses  so  much. 

'There  may  not  be  so  much  time  as  you  imagine, 
my  lady,'  he  continued.  'Audrey  has  pronounced 
her  ultimatum  herself,  and  declared  she  will  always 
remain  single.  Certainly  there  is  one  slight  objection 
to  marriage,  and  that  is,  that  it  fails  to  safeguard  the 
honour  of  the  contracting  parties.  We  prove  that 
daily.  Marriage  vows  are  regarded  now  as  a  mere 
bagatelle  de  convenance.  You  can  surely  confirm  me, 
can  you  not,  when  I  say  this,  in  the  choice  of  a  most 
suitable  expression  ? ' 

This  cut  was  sufficiently  patent  to  send  a  chill  of 
suspicion  through  his  wife,  which  was  by  no  means 
diminished  by  the  next  observation — 

'Speaking  of  Audrey,  have  you  ever  chanced  to 
observe  how  greatly  our  daughter  differs  both  in 
appearance  and  character  from  myself  or  any  member 
of  my  family?  She  possesses  traits  that  are  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  in  your  disposition  to  proclaim 
you  her  mother,  but  not  a  single  sign  that  denotes 
me  to  be  her  father.  Were  it  not  for  her  likeness  to 
you,  I  should  be  decidedly  inclined  to  regard  Audrey 
in  the  light  of  a  changeling.  Can  this  idea  have 
suggested  itself  to  your  mind  at  any  time — my  lady?' 

The  suspicion  awakening  in  Ysobel  was  now 
rapidly  augmenting  to  terror.  He  must  suspect 
the  truth,  she  thought.  Could  he  by  any  possibility 
know  it  ? 

With  a  great  effort  she  still  controlled  her  voice  to 
reply  to  him — 

'  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  very  wonderful.   It  often 
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happens  that  children  do  not  resemble  both  their 
parents.' 

*And  not  unnaturally  in  certain  instances.  Do 
you  notice  I  observe  not  unnaturally  ? ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  eyes  of  Sir  Angus,  fitly  compar- 
able to  gimlets  just  at  present,  were  fixed  on  his 
wife,  as  if  intent  on  probing  her  to  the  soul. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Ysobel  could  not 
for  her  life  frame  an  answer.  She  was  consumed 
with  anxiety  to  hear  more.  If  indeed  he  knew  all, 
it  was  not  for  herself  that  she  feared  the  disgrace, 
but  for  Audrey.   Oh,  how  could  she  defend  Audrey  ? 

Sir  Angus  at  last  broke  the  silence. 

*Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  domino  ball  of 
last  season,  my  lady  t ' 

Some  slight  hope  revived  at  the  change  of  subject, 
and  she  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Have  you  any  distinct  remembrance  of  the  events 
of  that  evening  ? ' 

The  hope  was  quenched  instantly.  Remember  the 
events  ? 

The  whole  of  her  private  conversation  in  the 
retreat  with  Harold  Deyncourt  rushed  across  the 
mind  of  poor  Ysobel.  His  unguarded  disclosure  of 
their  past,  and  all  his  many  indiscreet  allusions  to  it 
during  their  long  interview.  All — all — came  rushing 
back,  bringing  with  it  a  flood  of  conviction  that,  in 
some  unaccountable  way.  Sir  Angus  had  been  made 
cognisant  of  every  syllable.  How,  or  by  what  method, 
she  neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  terrible  fact  was 
sufficient — he  did  know,  and  now  the  destruction  of 
her  darling's  social  position  was  inevitable ! 
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The  embroidery  in  Lady  Forsyth's  hands  dropped 
on  her  knee  and  slipped  to  the  floor.  She  raised 
herself  on  the  couch,  struggling  to  keep  the  terror 
out  of  her  eyes  as  she  rested  them  in  horror  upon  her 
husband. 

Sir  Angus  marked  the  effect  of  his  words,  and 
enjoyed  it,  as  he  enjoyed  every  move  in  the  systematic 
course  of  vengeance  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself 
with  such  consummate  tact. 

He  rose,  picked  up  his  wife's  work,  and  politely 
replaced  it,  and  then  resumed  his  seat,  saying — 

'  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  remember  on  that  occasion 
making  an  exchange  of  confidence  with  Major  Deyn- 
court?  Pray,  why  should  my  simple  question  so 
profoundly  discompose  you,  my  lady  ? ' 

Ysobel  was  rallying  now,  and  determined  that  she 
would  admit  nothing.  It  was  impossible,  she  told 
herself,  that  her  husband  could  have  witnessed  per- 
sonally her  conversation  with  Harold,  and  she  could 
surely  find  refuge  in  a  denial  of  any  reported  inter- 
view that  might  have  been  revealed  to  him. 

'  I  do  not  answer  because  I  am  so  surprised, 
so  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  to  what  you 
refer,'  she  said,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  speak 
firmly. 

Again  Sir  Angus  parted  his  lips  with  that  flickering 
smile,  as  he  said  calmly — 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  have  been  married  to 
me  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  being  aware  that 
I  never  make  an  assertion  on  mere  suspicion  ?  Had 
I  done  so,  I  could  have  rendered  your  existence  a 
hell  to  you,  my  lady.' 
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*  You  have  not  made  it  Paradise,'  replied  his  wife 
faintly. 

*  Indeed !  Neither  can  I  promise  you  to  make  it 
one  for  the  future.  As  we  sow,  we  are  compelled  to 
reap,  and  you  have  sown  to  yourself  Purgatory,  not 
Paradise.'    He  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  Madam,'  he  said,  towering  like  a  Nemesis  above 
her,  *  it  has  taken  me  more  than  seventeen  years  to 
verify  an  assertion  I  am  about  to  make  to  you.  I 
speak  from  proof,  obtained  from  a  witness  of  that 
interview  of  yours  at  the  domino  ball,  when  I  tell  you 
your  life  has  been  one  long  lie  to  me  during  that 
period.  I  know  from  infallible  proof  that  Harold 
Deyncourt  is  the  self-acknowledged  father  of  your 
child  ;  and^  that  there  is  no  reason,  save  my  own  will, 
at  this  very  moment,  why  I  should  not  proclaim  the 
fact  to  the  world  at  large,  and  spurn  you  both  publicly 
from  my  doors.' 

This  was  the  sensation  Sir  Angus  had  prepared 
for  his  wife  with  such  persistent  subtlety,  but  she 
surprised  him  by  neither  fainting  nor  uttering  a  cry, 
or  in  any  way  fulfilling  his  expectation  of  her  recep- 
tion of  the  crisis.  The  truth  was,  every  consideration 
for  herself  was  merged  into  one  sustained  endeavour 
to  find  some  outlet  of  escape  for  Audrey. 

The  tone  in  which  Sir  Angus  pronounced  his  last 
words  served  to  stimulate  her.  Doubtless  the  truth 
was  out  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of 
years  to  conceal  it.  He  would  crush  her,  of  course, 
but  what  mattered  it  if  only  she  could  obtain  different 
terms  for  her  darling  girl  ? 

'  Angus,  listen  ! '  she  cried,  nerving  herself  to  stretch 
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out  hands  of  appeal  to  him.  '  I  am  not  going  to 
plead  for  myself — only  for  Audrey.  Yes,  I  have 
done  you  this  shameful  wrong,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  divorce  me.  Punish  me  by  whatever  method 
you  will ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  find  some  way  of  doing 
so  without  involving  Audrey  ! 

*  Ever  since  the  day  of  her  birth  I  can  solemnly 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  repented  the  sin  against 
you  and  have  been  to  you  a  loyal  and  true  wife.  I 
can  swear  this,  Angus,  and  so  can  Harold.  From  the 
moment  my  innocent  child  was  born,  the  sight  of  her 
reclaimed  me,  and  filled  me,  for  her  sake,  with 
genuine  sorrow  and  remorse.  Yes ;  I  know  you 
have  a  right  to  destroy  me,  but  spare  her,  I  implore 
you !  Hear  me ;  I  will  go  away  alone  out  of  your 
life,  and  out  of  her  life  too,  if  you  desire  it.  I  will 
even  swear  never  to  seek  her  or  look  upon  her  dear 
face  again  if  you  will  only  continue  to  acknowledge 
her  as  your  daughter  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I 
will  be  dead  to  you  both — to  every  one.  Audrey 
knows  nothing.  Oh,  do  not  drag  down  the  honour 
of  so  pure  a  child  and  soil  it  with  the  disgrace  of  a 
sin  that  is  not  hers  ! ' 

Then,  in  an  increasing  agony  of  intercession, 
Ysobel  rose  from  the  couch,  and  laid  her  clasped 
hands  upon  her  husband's  arm — 

*  Angus,  I  implore — I  entreat  you  !  Listen  !  Surely 
you  loved  me  once,  even  though  I  failed  to  discover 
it,  when  you  took  me,  a  child  bride,  away  from  my 
father's  home.  By  that  love,  I  adjure  you,  discard, 
disown  me,  if  you  will,  but  spare  my  innocent  child 
the  consequences  of  her  mother's  guilt.' 
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She  looked  so  beautiful,  almost  a  young  girl  again, 
with  her  eloquent  eyes  upraised  brimful  of  prayer  to 
his,  while  a  delicate  carmine  flush  renewed  the  former 
colour  of  her  cheeks. 

Sir  Angus  appreciated  the  effect  he  had  evoked, 
and  stood  in  silence  admiring  it. 

*  Madam,*  at  last  he  said,  *  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  Audrey  is  not  my  child  ? 
Would  you  force  me  also  into  enacting  the  liar  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  as  I  have  done  unwittingly  for  so 
many  years,  and  as  I  should  continue  to  do  wilfully 
did  I  not  disown  her?' 

*  But  the  past  is  irretrievable,'  pleaded  poor  Ysobel, 
*  and  bitterly,  oh  most  bitterly  expiated !  Are  you 
adamant  ?  Can  you  not  forgive  ?  Have  you  no  pity 
— at  least  for  her  ? ' 

Sir  Angus  laughed  shortly,  and  gently  thrust  the 
intercessory  hands  aside,  giving  his  coat-sleeve  a 
slight  brush  on  doing  so,  as  if  to  free  it  from  some 
contaminating  influence. 

*  Forgiveness  ! '  he  exclaimed  more  loudly  ;  *  such  a 
sin  as  yours,  madam,  can  claim  no  forgiveness  in  this 
world,  whatever  it  may  obtain  in  the  next.  Pray, 
why  should  I  forgive  you,  when  not  even  repentance 
has  brought  you  to  my  feet,  but  only  the  force  of 
circumstances  ?  No,  your  life  has  been  too  false  and 
foul  for  one  hour  of  tears  to  blot  out  its  years  of 
deceit,  and  I  have  found  out  now  the  best  means  of 
punishing  you.  I  do  not  forgive  you,  madam  ;  forgive- 
ness is  the  prerogative  of  God,  not  man,  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  human.' 

'  You  are  less — you  are  a  fiend! 
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Then,  for  once  in  his  life,  Sir  Angus  was  dismayed 
and  startled.  Ysobel  sank  back  with  a  cry  upon  the 
couch ;  for  there,  between  her  husband  and  herself, 
stood  the  accusing  figure  of  Audrey. 

Her  hat  was  pushed  back,  she  seemed  taller 
than  ever,  and  her  lovely  face  burned  with  anger. 
She  had  entered  her  mother's  room,  as  was  her  wont, 
unexpectedly  by  a  side  window,  having  just  returned 
from  the  picnic  ;  and  in  crossing  the  room  to  gain  the 
veranda,  she  had  heard  enough  of  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Angus,  to  divine  the  nature  of  the  scene  before  her. 

Consternation  kept  each  one  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  till  Lady  Forsyth  found  voice  to  exclaim — 

'Audrey,  you  forget  yourself  in  addressing  your 
father  in  such  a  manner.  Go  away,  dear — you  do 
not  understand — we  have  some  private  affairs  to 
discuss  that  are  not  intended  for  your  ears.'  As  she 
spoke,  she  cast  an  imploring  look  at  her  husband, 
who  remained  silent. 

Audrey  bent  down  and  laid  her  hand  softly  across 
the  mouth  of  Lady  Forsyth.  *  Hush,  mother,  my 
position  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  one  more  falsehood 
from  your  dear  lips.  You  cannot  deceive  me  ;  I  know 
everything.  I  know  that  this  man  is  not  my  father. — 
You,  sir,'  she  went  on,  rounding  on  Sir  Angus, 
and  confronting  him  in  a  manner  that  made  him 
momentarily  recoil,  '  I  must  request  you  to  address 
whatever  else  you  may  have  to  say  to  me.  Cannot 
you  see  that  my  mother  is  too  ill  to  bear  it  Cannot 
you  see  you  are  doing  your  best  to  kill  her  ? ' 

She  looked  so  beautiful,  strong,  and  resolute,  that 
Sir  Angus  was  as  fascinated  as  he  would  have  been 
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if  suddenly  presented  with  a  first-class  dramatic  effect. 
He  never  appreciated  the  girl  so  thoroughly  as  he 
did  at  this  moment.  His  cool  glance  of  involuntary 
admiration  made  Audrey  tingle  from  head  to  foot 
with  fury  as  he  replied  to  his  own  thoughts  rather 
than  to  her  observation. 

*  It  seems  I  made  a  great  mistake  when  I  refused 
to  allow  you  to  go  on  the  boards.  You  appear  to 
have  become  aware  that  you  are  no  daughter  of  mine  ; 
if  this  is  the  case,  you  have  no  right  to  prefer  me  any 
request,  remember.' 

*  No,  thank  God,'  she  retaliated,  *  I  am  no  daughter 
of  yours.  I  am  a  Deyncourt,  and  proud  of  my  race. 
You  have  no  control  or  power  over  my  actions,  and  I 
will  soon  relieve  you  of  the  burden  of  my  maintenance.' 

Then  with  a  flash  of  recollection  the  scene  at  the 
domino  ball  returned  to  her,  and  with  it  the  cloaked 
figure  she  had  encountered  creeping  cautiously  from 
behind  the  retreat  when  she  quitted  it  after  over- 
hearing the  disclosure  of  her  father.  She  wondered 
she  could  have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  have  thought 
of  it  before. 

*  I  know  how  you  surprised  my  mother's  secret,' 
she  exclaimed.    '  You  are  the  Silver  Domino  ! ' 

At  this  announcement  Sir  Angus  was  genuinely 
astounded.  His  disguise  had  been  so  perfect  on  that 
occasion,  not  a  soul  had  suspected  that  so  honour- 
able a  member  of  the  council  of  India  had  con- 
descended to  be  present  at  such  frivolity,  much  less 
had  they  imagined  that  he  was  the  'chiel  amang 
them  takin'  notes,'  whose  identity  had  baffled  the 
penetration  of  the  entire  community. 
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Audrey  saw  her  advantage  and  followed  it  instantly. 

'  I  saw  you  stealing  away  after  listening  to  their 
interview,  like  the  spy  that  you  were  on  that  occasion. 
I  was  puzzled  at  the  time,  but  now  the  object  of  your 
disguise  is  clear  enough  ;  and  I  daresay  there  are 
more  persons  in  Simla  beside  ourselves  who  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  identity  of  the  Silver 
Domino.' 

This  threat  had  a  far  greater  effect  than  the  girl 
imagined,  and  Sir  Angus  felt  he  had  received  an 
adroit  check  from  the  adversary ;  but  poor  Ysobel, 
fearing  Audrey  was  imperilling  her  future  more  and 
more,  broke  in  distractedly — 

'  Oh,  Angus,  do  not  heed  her ;  do  not  listen  to  her. 
She  is  not  responsible  for  her  wild  speeches  when 
provoked. — Hush,  Audrey,  be  quiet,  I  insist,  I  com- 
mand you.' 

'  Mother,  Sir  Angus  is  a  despicable  coward,  but  he 
is  in  his  right  to  persecute  us,  and  we  cannot  deny 
it.  If  it  is  true,'  she  continued,  addressing  him,  'that 
my  mother  has  wilfully  wronged  you,  can  you  not 
be  content  with  having  repaid  her,  sevenfold,  by 
years  of  unhappiness  ?  Spare  her  any  more  accusa- 
tions; we  will  leave  your  house  as  soon  as  she  is 
allowed  to  travel.' 

*  Harold,  Harold  will  protect  us,'  sobbed  Lady 
Forsyth,  at  last  surrendering  utterly,  as  one  spent 
with  the  contest.  The  appalling  discovery  that 
Audrey  knew  all  drove  her  to  despair,  and  left  her 
nothing  for  which  to  fight.  The  memory  of  her 
promise  to  Major  Deyncourt  now  consoled  her,  and 
she  inwardly  resolved  as  soon  as  she  was  free  to 
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fulfil  it.  *  Your  father  will  not  permit  us  to  be 
destitute,  Audrey,'  she  murmured,  *  never  never/ 

'  I  have  still  some  necessary  remarks  to  make 
before  I  can  end  this  interview,'  said  Sir  Angus, 
addressing  himself  to  his  wife,  but  narrowly  watching 
the  effect  on  Audrey.  'You  are  under  a  delusion 
if  you  think  it  has  ever  been  my  intention  to 
divorce  you,  madam.  Had  such  a  course  coin- 
cided with  my  views,  I  should  have  carried  it 
into  effect  a  year  ago,  when  I  secured  the  evidence 
of  your  guilt.  Understand,  it  would  not  have 
been  then,  neither  is  it  now,  consonant  with  my 
system  of  punishment  to  enable  you  to  marry  the 
partner  of  your  shame  and  queen  it  afresh  with  him 
in  society.  Even  now,  any  open  scandal  is  not  a 
form  of  revenge  in  accordance  with  my  views. — Do 
not  interrupt  me,'  he  added  to  Audrey,  who  was 
about  to  speak,  *  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  is 
at  hand.  I  was  about  to  say,  I  have  another  scheme 
of  punishment  arranged  for  you  by  circumstances. 
Do  not  buoy  yourself  up,  madam,  with  vain  hopes  of 
assistance  from  Major  Deyncourt.  It  is  too  late, 
even  if  I  desired  it  now,  to  summon  him  to  an  earthly 
tribunal.  Had  I  not  known  this,  I  would  not  have 
afforded  you  the  opportunity  of  seeking  him.  Read 
that.'  And  Sir  Angus  stepped  forward,  and  unfolding 
it,  placed  in  his  wife's  hand  the  paper  he  had  been 
fingering  ever  since  he  first  addressed  her. 

It  contained  official  information,  and  read  with  the 
usual  terseness  as  follows :  * .  .  .  Regret  to  report 
Major  Deyncourt,  — th  Bengal  Lancers,  shot  through 
the  lungs  while  heading  his  squadron  on  the  last 
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successful  sally.  Death  ensued  half  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  wound.' 

This  was  the  weapon  Sir  Angus  had  held  in 
reserve  till  now,  with  which  to  deal  the  culminating 
blow ;  as  he  plunged  it  into  his  wife's  heart  it  proved 
a  dagger  that  went  home  to  the  hilt. 

He  turned  to  leave  her,  undeterred  by  the  cry 
of  agony  that  was  ringing  in  his  ears.  Then  Lady 
Forsyth  fell  backwards  into  Audrey's  outstretched 
arms,  and  lay  there  mercifully  unconscious. 

The  notice  of  her  father's  death  remained  confront- 
ing the  girl.  There  it  lay,  a  stern  uncompromising 
assertion  in  black  and  white,  of  which  there  could 
not  exist  the  very  smallest  doubt,  and  Audrey  knew 
that  she  stood  alone,  the  sole  defence  of  her  mother 
in  a  world  that  would  henceforth  disown  them  both 
and  cast  them  adrift  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  chief  point 
gained  in  our  late  tribal  outbreak  was  that  it  served 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  cavalry  over  ground 
at  first  thought  too  irregular  to  warrant  its  employ- 
ment. They  tell  us  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  well- 
mounted  men  can  move  across  formidable  obstruction, 
and  even  if  prevented  from  charging  in  formation, 
can  always  dismount  and  make  good  use  of  their 
carbines.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Guides  and  Lancers  terrorised  the  enemy  very 
effectually  in  the  Swat  valley. 

To  these  regions  of  rebellion  the  reader  must  be 
again  temporarily  transported. 

Major  Deyncourt  proved  a  troublesome  patient 
after  his  rescue.  With  a  wound  scarcely  healed,  he 
gave  the  doctor  in  charge  of  him  no  peace  till  he 
wrung  a  reluctant  consent  out  of  him  to  sanction 
his  re-entering  the  field.  As  a  commander  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  men  under  him. 

Captain  Freere,  who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  con- 
tracted his  friendship  at  first  with  reserve,  ended 
by  experiencing  for  him  one  of  the  strongest 
attachments  of  his  life.  Although  their  code  of 
honour  differed  in  some  essential  points,  Beresford 
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found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  fascinating  buoyancy 
of  Harold  Deyncourt's  disposition — the  grit  of  his 
physical  courage  and  the  frank  kindliness  he  was 
ready  to  bestow  on  every  weaker  creature,  especially 
animals.  Over  horses  he  possessed  extraordinary 
control,  he  was  reported  to  subdue  them  'with  a 
hair,'  and  to  any  one  who  watched  his  way  with  them 
he  veritably  appeared  to  exchange  intercourse. 

Owing  to  difference  of  temperament,  the  disparity 
in  age  was  scarcely  noticeable  between  the  two  men, 
and  Beresford  grew  to  love  him  with  the  force  of 
his  stronger,  self-restrained,  moral  character  that  was 
refreshed  by  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  other 
man's  comradeship. 

Although  rash  and  headstrong  of  purpose,  with 
a  curious  elasticity  of  honour  when  it  regarded  the 
siege  of  a  woman,  or  sale  of  a  horse,  Harold  had 
never  deserted  a  friend  at  a  pinch,  and  had  been 
known  to  half  ruin  himself  to  afford  aid  on  such 
occasions.  The  temptation  most  irresistible  to  him 
was  horse-racing,  and  it  needs  not  this  pen  to  sketch 
the  face  of  ruin  that  will  glare  at  last  upon  the 
habitue  of  that  pursuit. 

Though  ambitious  of  distinction  and  proud  of 
descent,  Harold  would  have  faced  the  opprobrium 
of  the  world  to  have  called  Lady  Forsyth  his  wife. 
He  would  have  married  her  in  the  teeth  of  opposi- 
tion, if  only  divorce  had  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
Variable  and  capricious  towards  other  women,  her 
love  held  him  as  firmly  as  an  anchor  deeply  sunk 
in  the  ground  of  his  heart. 

'  No  Deyncourt  worth  his  salt  has  died  in  his  bed,' 
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he  remarked  on  the  day  Captain  Freere  was  trying 
to  restrain  him  from  returning  so  soon  to  action. 
*  I  was  beginning  to  be  sadly  afraid,  my  boy,  you 
had  pulled  me  from  the  jaws  of  destruction  only 
to  make  me  an  exception  to  the  family  rule.  By 
George,  it  is  good  to  feel  my  feet  again  !  but  it  is 
a  queer  thing  that  while  my  shoulder  has  healed 
quickly  the  old  spear-wound  in  my  side  should 
take  to  troubling  me.' 

*You  are  more  reduced  in  strength  from  loss  of 
blood  than  you  will  believe,'  said  Beresford.  *  You 
are  mad  to  exert  yourself,  when  in  another  fortnight 
it  will  be  a  different  question  ;  but  what  can  I  say 
to  stop  you  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  mere  waste  breath,'  laughed  Major 
Deyncourt,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  preparations 
to  quit  the  tent.  *  In  another  fortnight  it  will  be, 
as  you  sagely  observe,  a  different  question  ;  the  war 
will  be  over,  and  I  shall  be  robbed  of  half  my 
laurels.  My  dear  fellow,  don't  look  so  woeful.  If 
I  am  knocked  on  the  head  there  is  no  one  else 
who  will  miss  me' — he  paused  in  sudden  silence. 
'Yes,  God  forgive  me,  there  is  always  Bell,'  his 
heart  whispered  ;  '  always  Bell,  bless  her.' 

Then  he  went  forward,  bent  over  his  kit,  over- 
hauling a  portmanteau,  and  returned  with  something 
in  his  hand. 

*  I  want  a  promise  from  you,  Freere.  If  I  fall, 
give  this  case,  as  it  stands,  into  Lady  Forsyth's 
keeping ;  it  contains  important  papers  that  will 
interest  her,  and,  failing  her,  must  be  passed  on  to 
my  god-daughter.' 
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Beresford  took  the  case,  and  promised  without 
further  question. 

*By  the  by,  talking  of  the  Forsyths,'  went  on 
Harold  more  cheerily,  'have  you  no  eyes  in  your 

head,  Freere,  old  fellow  ?    You  are  always  so  d  

reticent  in  regard  to  women.  Has  it  never  entered 
into  your  numb-skull  to  admire  that  sweetest  flower 
of  all  the  girls  in  Simla — Audrey  Forsyth  ? ' 

*  Admire  her !  I  worship  every  inch  of  earth  she 
steps  on  ! '  exclaimed  Beresford.  His  own  fervour 
astonished  him,  but  some  unreasonable  impulse  com- 
pelled him  to  make  the  admission. 

Major  Deyncourt  smote  him  on  the  shoulder 
soundingly,  then  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it 
heartily. 

*  Now  God  be  thanked !  That 's  the  best  piece 
of  news  I 've  had  for  many  a  day.  It  will  send  me 
to  any  sort  of  fate  radiant,  if  you  can  assure  me 
you  intend  to  woo,  win,  and  marry  Audrey  Forsyth.' 

Amazed  at  this  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  for  which 
he  could  assign  no  sufficient  cause,  Beresford  put 
it  down  to  an  exaggerated  access  of  emotion  on 
behalf  of  the  girl  who  was  his  favourite,  and  replied 
simply — 

'  You  have  just  expressed  the  dearest  hope  of  my 
life.' 

*  Good  man !  luck  go  with  you !  she 's  a  jewel  of 
truth  and  beauty,  and  you  won't  find  a  better.' 
Then  more  lightly,  '  No  more  loitering,  ta-ta !  I 'm 
off,  time  presses.' 

Before  he  reached  the  tent  door,  however,  he 
staggered,  and  Beresford  gave  him  the  support  of 
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his  arm.  *  You  can't  do  it,  give  in ! '  he  cried 
anxiously. 

*  All  right,  old  chap,  only  a  bit  rusty.  I  '11  rub  up 
and  go  strong  enough  directly  I  mount  Victor  and 
feel  the  saddle  under  me,'  and  shaking  off  his  friend 
with  a  bright  smile  and  wave  of  the  hand,  he  was 
gone. 

He  left  Captain  Freere  greatly  concerned  for  his 
safety.  An  expectation  of  coming  evil  he  could  not 
throw  off  possessed  him  all  day  as  he  went  about 
his  duties,  attending  and  inspecting  the  wounded. 

So  it  was,  that  towards  evening,  when  Beresford 
was  summoned  to  the  tent  of  Major  Deyncourt,  and 
informed  that  after  a  brilliant  charge  that  officer  had 
been  carried  in  from  the  melee,  shot  in  the  manner 
already  described,  he  did  not  feel  any  astonishment. 
A  strange  conviction  had  remained  with  him  since 
they  parted  that  this  would  assuredly  happen. 

Captain  Freere  saw  at  once  that  medical  aid  was 
useless,  so  he  would  not  torture  the  wounded  man 
with  efforts  that  must  prove  powerless,  but  simply 
did  everything  that  was  possible  to  assuage  and 
soothe  his  pain. 

The  bullet  had  penetrated  the  lungs  and  caused 
internal  hemorrhage. 

Harold  lay  with  closed  eyes.  Presently  an  ex- 
pression of  peace  overspread  his  features,  and  again 
the  former  impression  that  he  was  looking  on  the 
face  of  his  love  returned  to  perplex  and  baffle 
Beresford. 

Later  on,  the  dying  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
spoke,  still  cheerily — 
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'So  I  am  booked  at  last,  old  chap,  in  the  right 
fashion ;  bless  the  boys,  they  charged  splendidly. 
Is  Victor  killed  ?  No  ?  Good,  then  keep  and  ride 
him.  Your  hand,  dear  boy — it's  dark — I'm  going; 
love  to  Audrey — and  her  mother — tell  her  I  died 
game ;  tell  her  ' 

But  the  swift  messenger  arrived  with  his  release 
before  the  sentence  was  finished,  and  the  soul  of 
Harold  Deyncourt  passed  gently  forth  at  his  sum- 
mons, and  entered  the  life  of  the  untried  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


After  the  domestic  drama  which  had  been  enacted 
under  his  roof,  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  merged  all  other 
considerations  into  anxiety  for  the  life  of  his  lady. 

Lady  Forsyth  passed  from  one  fainting-fit  into 
another,  and,  in  the  face  of  such  an  undeniably 
critical  situation,  even  Sir  Angus  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  postpone  any  ulterior  intentions  he 
might  have  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  wife. 
Since  Audrey  had  surprised  him  by  her  evident 
knowledge  of  everything,  he  was  secretly  not  averse 
to  the  affair  remaining  hidden ;  and  he  valued  the 
high  opinion  in  which  society  held  him  too  much 
to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  any  harsh  measures  taken 
openly. 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  is  grief- 
stricken  to  the  soul,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Golightly  to 
her  husband.  '  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  half  as 
deeply  affected  if  /  was  dying,  Ronald.' 

Audrey  shut  herself  apart  with  her  loved  patient, 
and  demanded  rigorous  seclusion  ;  seeing  and  speak- 
ing with  no  one,  save  only  the  doctor  and  their 
personal  servants. 

To  this  Sir  Angus  readily  assented,  the  truth  being 
that  he  did  slightly  regret  his  dernier  coup  in  the 
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matter.  The  brutal  shock  he  had  caused  his  wife 
by  presenting  her  with  the  paper  had  not  had  the 
effect  he  intended. 

His  victim  was  more  dangerously  ill  than  he  liked 
to  imagine,  and  he  knew  he  had  gone  perilously  near 
to  killing  her.  He  meant  her  to  suffer,  but  he  did 
not  wish  her  to  pass  out  of  his  power. 

Doctor  Innes  could  give  Audrey  small  comfort, 
for  beyond  telling  him  her  mother  had  received  a 
shock  concerning  family  news,  she  could  not  acquaint 
him  with  details,  and  he  was  virtually  working  in 
the  dark  and  alarmed  at  her  condition.  If  he  had 
any  suspicions,  by  not  unnaturally  comparing  this 
result  with  the  effect  of  the  accident  at  the  gym- 
khana, he  was  a  prudent  man — as  doctors  need  to 
be — and  did  not  allow  his  tongue  to  betray  his 
thoughts.  He  was  the  more  careful  in  this  respect, 
as  he  had  known  Lady  Forsyth  for  years  and  enter- 
tained a  great  regard  for  her.  He  told  Audrey  the 
repeated  fainting-fits  were  due  to  heart-failure,  adding 
that  his  patient  had  not  sufficient  stamina  to  recover 
from  some  mental  shock.  Dr.  Innes  strictly  forbade 
her  removal,  saying  it  would  mean  death,  and  he 
told  Audrey  he  would  send  a  trained  nurse  to  her 
assistance,  but  this  she  negatived  positively. 

Fortunately  Lady  Forsyth  had  in  her  service  an 
ayah  who  was  absolutely  devoted  to  her,  one  who, 
after  years  of  apprenticeship,  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  her  ways  and  delighted  to  obey  the  slightest  wish 
of  her  mem-sahib. 

Lady  Forsyth  was  instrumental,  long  ago,  in  saving 
this  woman  from  the  pitiable  fate  of  a  *  child -widow,' 
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and  she  repaid  her  with  the  fidelity  of  the  pure- 
bred Indian,  which,  though  rarely  roused,  is  on  such 
occasions  unimpeachable. 

This  woman  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood  for  her  mistress,  and  with  such  efficient  help 
-Audrey  had  no  fear  concerning  the  nursing. 

It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her  to  be  compelled 
thus  to  remain  in  the  house  of  Sir  Angus  ;  but  her 
mother's  condition  was  far  too  critical  for  this  to 
weigh  with  her,  and  she  watched  her  as  if  her  own 
existence  hung  in  the  balance. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  and  nights  Lady  Forsyth 
appeared  a  shade  better.  She  revived  still  more  when 
Audrey  was  able  to  coax  down  nourishment  at 
judicious  intervals,  and  at  last  fell  into  a  deep, 
tranquil  sleep,  so  deep  that  at  times  the  anxious 
girl  mistook  it  for  death. 

When  the  patient  awoke  there  was  reason  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  grateful  smile  of  love  for  her  darling 
whom  she  recognised  bending  over  her. 

Then,  as  is  often  the  case,  Audrey  felt  her  own 
strength  failing  her ;  for  three  days  and  nights 
she  had  scarcely  changed  her  posture  of  watchful 
guardianship,  but  when  Dr.  Innes  had  indorsed  the 
verdict  of  improvement,  she  permitted  the  ayah  to 
undress  her  and  assist  her  to  lie  down  on  an  adjacent 
couch  drawn  within  sight  of  her  mother. 

Lady  Forsyth  seemed  much  relieved  when  she 
saw  her  resting,  and  longed  to  caress  the  tresses  of 
bright  hair  that  the  ayah  with  her  small  nervous 
hands  was  tenderly  smoothing  across  the  pillow. 
The  good  woman  had  her  own  purpose  in  applying 
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that  mesmeric  touch,  for  presently  she  laid  her  finger 
on  her  lip  and  looked  at  her  mem-sahib,  pointing 
to  Audrey,  who  had  fallen  into  the  sleep  she  so 
much  needed. 

Lady  Forsyth  gazed  at  the  girl  and  marvelled. 
Her  memory  was  clear.  She  knew  that  Audrey 
had  surprised  her  secret,  and  had  been  struggling 
under  that  burden  of  sorrow  unknown  to  her.  How 
long  had  this  continued,  she  wondered,  and  by  what 
possible  means  had  Audrey  made  the  discovery  ? 

This  was  a  problem  too  baffling  for  her  tired 
brain,  so  she  set  it  aside,  and  tried  hard  to  think 
of  something  she  could  do  to  protect  her  child  from 
bearing  the  brunt  of  it  all  alone  in  the  callous  world 
to  which  she  must  leave  her. 

Ysobel  knew  she  was  dying,  and  for  herself  was 
glad,  thankful  to  escape,  as  she  believed  she  would 
do,  to  Harold,  and  rise  with  him  to  a  higher,  purer 
level.  With  this  eventual  hope  she  would  not  mur- 
mur, even  should  more  punishment  intervene  in  that 
mysterious  future. 

The  hardest  part  of  her  chastisement  she  was 
enduring  now,  from  the  fact  that  her  innocent  girl 
must  bear  the  brand  of  her  sin.  Yet  she  did  not 
despise  her  mother.  Ah,  no!  thank  God  for  that! 
her  beautiful  eyes  had  never  expressed  ought  but  love 
as  they  patiently  watched  her.  Was  there  nothing  she 
could  do  to  screen  her,  before  death  robbed  her  of 
earthly  power — was  there  nothing}  Long,  long  she 
thought,  and  Audrey  slept,  till  at  last  Lady  Forsyth 
motioned  the  ayah  to  come  to  her. 

The  faithful  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  bent 
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over  her  lady's  hand  and  kissed  it  fervently.  Then 
gradually,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  Lady  Forsyth 
whispered  an  order.  The  ayah  rose,  drew  forth  a 
writing-case  from  a  drawer,  and,  raising  her  mistress 
with  the  tenderest  care,  supported  her  with  pillows  to 
a  sitting  posture. 

Pointing  to  an  indelible  pencil,  which  she  signed 
the  ayah  to  place  in  her  hand.  Lady  Forsyth  began 
very  slowly  to  indite  a  letter.  After  the  first  few 
sentences  she  would  have  fainted  from  the  effort, 
had  not  the  ayah  promptly  administered  a  restorative 
medicine  at  hand.  While  under  its  influence  she 
succeeded,  with  painful  efforts,  in  finishing  a  rather 
lengthy  letter,  and  signing  it  clearly  with  her  name. 
She  next  essayed  to  fold  it,  but  this  was  a  task 
beyond  her  strength,  and  she  sank  back  helpless, 
watching  the  ayah  with  restless,  eager  eyes  as  she 
placed  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  and  securely  fastened 
it  down. 

*  Remember ! — you  are  not  to  post  it,'  murmured 
Lady  Forsyth  in  the  woman's  own  language.  '  You 
are  to  give  it  yourself,  with  your  own  hand,  to 
Captain  Freere  sahib, — do  you  understand,  and  to 
no  one  else  ? ' 

*  I  know,  mem  -  sahib,'  the  woman  answered. 
*  Doctor  '  captain  sahib — good — handsome — young ! 
He  brought  our  missy-sahib  flowers.  He  away — 
fighting  bad  men  now.    I  know  him,  no  fear ! ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  good  woman,  that  is  he.  But  listen  ! — 
You  are  to  tell  no  one  I  have  written  and  given  you 
that  letter — no  one ;  it  is  secret.  You  must  not  tell 
your  missy-sahib.    Promise  me  ! ' 
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*  I  promise,  Huzoor !  Poor  ayah  faithful  and 
quite  sure.  But  where  will  ayah  find  young  captain 
sahib?' 

'  Find  him  ? '  questioned  Lady  Forsyth,  with  alarm 
in  her  eyes.  '  Yes,  I  forgot.  I  must  try  and  find  his 
address.  You  must  go  to  him  yourself,  ayah,  when- 
ever I  die.    His  address? — is  ' 

But  here  poor  Ysobel's  voice,  as  well  as  memory, 
failed  her  completely,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the 
ayah,  after  one  more  abortive  effort  to  speak,  she  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  she  only  roused 
some  time  later  to  rave  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

Meanwhile  the  ayah  had  hidden  the  writing 
materials,  and  sat  looking  at  the  undirected  letter 
with  a  puzzled  expression  puckering  her  brown 
features ;  then,  failing  to  come  to  any  decision  con- 
cerning it,  she  buried  it  securely  in  her  bosom  under 
the  folds  of  her  white  sari. 

She  was  terrified  soon  after  at  the  changed  con- 
dition of  her  mistress.  Doctor  Innes  arrived,  and 
Audrey  awoke,  full  of  self-reproach  for  her  prolonged 
inaction,  and  greatly  alarmed  at  the  change. 

Doctor  Innes  was  perplexed  at  the  unexpected 
turn  the  illness  had  taken. 

*  What  can  have  occasioned  this  sudden  access  of 
fever  ? '  he  inquired.  *  She  was  calm  when  she  woke. 
Has  she  been  exerting  herself  at  all  mentally  ? ' 

Audrey  replied  in  the  negative,  then  questioned 
the  ayah,  who  only  shook  her  head  and  moaned  in 
answer. 

'  There  has  been  some  violent  mental  disturbance,' 
said  the  doctor.   '  Hush  !  she  is  trying  to  speak.'  He 
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raised  the  head  of  his  patient,  and  Audrey  pillowed  it 
on  her  bosom. 

Then  Ysobel  spoke,  quietly  and  clearly,  but  not 
with  the  voice  of  reason  ;  and  yet  perhaps  it  was,  for 
it  was  the  renewed  accent  of  childhood,  that  may 
speak  the  purest  reason  after  all.  She  evidently 
imagined  herself  a  little  girl  again,  and  had  gone 
back  to  the  days  when  she  lived  with  her  rector- 
father  in  her  old  English  home. 

*  I  am  coming,  father,'  she  cried.  *  I  am  bringing 
you  the  forget-me-nots  you  wanted  to  place  on  your 
study  table.  I  got  them  out  of  the  brook;  but  I 
cannot  land,  father  dear.  I  cannot  feel  my  feet — the 
water  is  so  cold — so  very  cold. — -Save  me — save  me ! ' 
Then,  with  a  brightening  smile,  * ...  I  see  you,  father, 
I  see  you  waiting  on  the  bank.  ...  I  am  safe  now. 
...  I  feel — I  feel — your  hand  ! ' 

She  ceased,  and  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the  little 
group,  broken  only  by  the  sobbing  of  the  ayah,  who 
thrown  herself  prostrate  on  the  ground.  ~ 

Presently  Doctor  Innes  said  to  our  broken-hearted 
Audrey,  sitting  numbed  and  still — 

*  Courage,  my  child,  courage !  Your  mother  has 
left  us,  that  is  true,  but  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  her  spirit  is  happy  and  safe — safe  in  her  Father's 
hands ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXXVl 


Simla  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
on  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  in  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  wife. 

In  times  of  bereavement  even  society  forgets  the 
petty  slanders  it  loves  to  embroider  during  moments 
of  ease  round  the  initials  of  prominent  names.  It 
only  remembers — and  this  is  specially  true  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society — the  great  fact  of  English  brotherhood, 
and  practises  it  at  such  moments — all  honour  be  to  it 
— in  deeds  of  unselfishness  and  kindness  that  have 
been  unrivalled  in  the  social  history  of  any  other 
land.  Sympathy  flowed  in  to  Sir  Angus  and  his 
daughter  through  every  available  channel  in  the 
form  of  letters,  cards,  flowers,  and  oflers  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Viceroy  and  his  lady,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  lieutenant-governor,  members  of  Council, 
and  so  on  through  the  lesser  ranks. 

Society  had  never  proved  any  offence  against  Lady 
Forsyth.  She  had  obeyed  its  mandate,  and  had  not 
been  found  out.  If  she  had  any  faults,  why,  they 
were  only  its  own  pleasant  ones  sub  rosa,  and  so  the 
social  voice  sang  her  praises,  and  called  her  a  beau- 
tiful, refined,  and  gracious  woman,  just  'smart'  and 
'  sporting '  enough  to  give  piquancy  to  her  charm,  a 
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perfect  hostess,  an  ornament  to  her  circle — and  all 
this,  indeed,  she  was. 

This  is  all  the  epitaph  the  world  has  to  give  as 
meed  for  service,  even  when  its  gilded  fetters  have 
galled  you  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  only 
a  favoured  few  who  wring  that  much  out  of  it ! 

There  was  some  humanity  in  Sir  Angus  after  all, 
though  poor  Audrey  did  not  think  so.  There  was 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  vilifying  the  name  and 
fame  of  his  dead  wife. 

He  was  at  first  as  angry  and  disappointed  as  any 
tiger,  that  death  should  have  snatched  the  sweet 
morsel  of  revenge  from  between  his  claws.  With  all 
his  astuteness,  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  never  realised 
the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  so  this  was  a  climax  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared. 

With  his  victim  dead,  and  Harold  Deyncourt  dead 
also,  there  was  not  sufficient  satisfaction  in  prolonging 
a  vengeance  they  could  no  longer  feel,  and  he  told 
himself  he  was  no  tribal  raider  to  rejoice  over  the 
mutilation  of  the  slain. 

There  remained  an  awkward  factor  in  the  case  in  the 
person  of  Audrey.  That  girl  seemed  born  to  thwart 
him  ;  would  she  thwart  him  now  ?  Though  he  had, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  hated  her  since  he  discovered 
the  facts  of  her  birth,  he  had  never  loved  her  when 
he  believed  her  to  be  his  child  ;  but  he  had  admired 
and  been  proud  of  her  as  a  presentable  daughter, 
creditable  to  his  position,  and  he  began  to  feel,  now 
he  had  resolved  to  suppress  matters,  that  it  would  be 
very  awkward  to  be  unaccountably  left  without  any 
daughter  at  all.    Audrey  was  still  very  young.  It 
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would  be  more  diplomatic,  as  she  was  a  credit  to  him, 
to  come  to  terms  with  her,  and  allow  her  to  retain  her 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  particularly  as  he 
abhorred  open  scandal,  regarding  it  as  injurious  to 
the  career  of  a  public  man. 

The  funeral  was  over,  according  to  the  abrupt 
method  in  India,  which  is  cruel  kindness  to  hearts 
left  sorrowing,  when  Audrey  received  a  courteous 
intimation  from  Sir  Angus,  expressing  a  desire  to 
see  her,  which  she  negatived  by  a  curt  denial. 

He  then  wrote  her  the  following  letter — 

*  Dear  Audrey, — Since  your  mother  has  died, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  defame  the  dead,  I  have 
resolved  to  condone  the  past,  and  to  ask  you  to 
resume  your  place  as  my  daughter.  Consider  well 
before  you  refuse  my  offer,  for  it  is  certain  your 
future  will  be  irretrievably  wrecked  if  you  adopt  any 
other  course.  If  you  agree,  you  will  be  fulfilling  the 
wish  of  your  dead  mother,  and  I  will  pledge  you  my 
honour  neither  by  word  nor  deed  to  refer  to  the  past, 
either  to  yourself  or  any  living  creature.  I  promise 
you  it  shall  be  buried  for  ever  with  the  guilty  parties, 
whom  you  would  only  be  liable  to  betray  by  sever- 
ing yourself  from  me.  You  are  young,  and  in  time 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  you  bear  me  now  will  pass, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  regard  me  dispassionately  as 
I  have  truly  been — an  outraged  and  deceived  hus- 
band. You  must  reflect  that  if  you  decide  on  any 
other  plan,  and  discard  your  name,  you  immediately 
provoke  criticism  and  speculation  as  to  the  conduct 
of  your  mother,  and  reflect  discredit  upon  her. 

'  By  what  means  of  your  own  you  penetrated  her 
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secret  I  can  form  no  conclusion,  but  I  feel  sure  it  was 
that  discovery  which  debarred  you  from  marrying, 
and  accounts  for  your  refusal  of  Captain  Freere.  I 
can  now  appreciate  and  applaud  the  conscientious- 
ness of  that  act,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  I  am  ready 
to  give  you  the  opportunity  under  my  roof  of 
meeting  your  suitor  again,  when  he  will  doubtless 
renew  his  offer.  If  you  become  his  wife,  I  will  act  in 
all  respects  as  your  father.  I  will  give  you  to  him  as 
my  daughter,  and  he  shall  never  know  from  me  the 
sad  truth  of  your  illegitimacy,  which  can  be  buried 
for  ever  in  oblivion. 

'  I  am  going  away  for  two  days,  so  you  can  take 
plenty  of  time  for  deliberation,  and  give  me  your 
answer  when  I  return.  I  will  even  spare  you  the 
pain  of  writing  one,  and  if  you  reappear  in  my  house- 
hold at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table,  I  will  take  that 
as  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  so  that  our  former  relations 
can  be  resumed  without  more  comment. 

*  There  is  yet  another  reason  I  would  urge  on  your 
consideration,  though  it  is  a  mercenary  one.  As  my 
daughter  you  will  be  amply  provided  for,  whether  I 
live  or  die,  but  as  a  social  outcast  you  will  not  have 
a  single  penny  to  call  your  own,  but  must  go  forth 
into  the  world  alone  and  destitute. 

'  Permit  me  to  sign  myself  your  true  friend, 

*  Angus  Forsyth.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


Audrey  sat  alone  in  her  grief,  in  deep  mourning, 
with  this  letter  in  her  hand. 

She  was  young  indeed,  but  old,  from  forced  insight 
into  the  ways  of  the  world  through  'the  things 
she  had  suffered.'  She  knew  Sir  Angus  had  not 
exaggerated  the  advantages  of  an  acceptance  of  his 
offer,  or  the  terrors  of  the  social  exile  that  stared  her 
in  the  face,  if  she  refused.  She  gauged  him  accurately, 
she  knew  it  would  be  an  arrangement  for  mutual 
advantage,  or  his  diplomatic  mind  would  never  have 
conceived  the  idea ;  and  she  did  not  altogether  dis- 
allow him  some  credit  for  leniency  in  annulling  his 
wrongs.  She  tried  to  look  both  acceptance  and 
refusal  fairly  in  the  face,  and  realise  what  each  would 
mean.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  it  was  no  temp- 
tation at  this  point  of  her  vigorous  earth-life  that 
naturally  craved  to  enjoy. 

There  was  no  doubt  acceptance  entailed  taking 
up  the  lie  again  and  living  it  boldly  in  the  face  of  an 
admiring  world.  Refusal  was  tantamount  to  social 
death  which  the  same  world  deals  unhesitatingly  to 
a  pariah.  Still  Audrey  was  grateful  to  Sir  Angus 
for  guarding  her  dead  mother's  honour,  and  the  chief 
reason  that  impelled  her  to  accept  his  proposal  was 
the  dread,  lest  by  cutting  herself  adrift  she  would 
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rouse  the  sleeping  dragon  of  scandal — as  he  averred 
would  happen — and  cause  it  to  rend  her  mother's 
name.  The  bait  that  Sir  Angus  had  so  skilfully 
thrown  out,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  union  with 
Beresford,  did  not  influence  her  one  iota.  Whichever 
course  she  chose  would,  in  her  eyes,  preclude  her  for 
ever  from  marriage  with  the  man  she  loved.  Neither 
did  fear  of  an  untried  existence  make  the  brave  girl 
quail.  The  faith  in  itself — which  is  kindled  with  the 
smallest  spark  of  genius  —  led  her  to  trust  in  the 
result  of  the  untested  dramatic  power  she  believed 
she  possessed,  and  to  feel  sure  that  out  of  it  she 
could  at  least  ensure  her  maintenance. 

Then  in  the  event  of  her  refusal,  in  what  way  would 
Sir  Angus  resent  it  ?  for  that  he  would  resent  it  she 
knew  him  too  well  to  doubt ;  and  again,  would  it  be 
possible  for  her  to  disappear  so  signally  from  her 
sphere  without  causing  reflections  on  her  mother? 
While  Lady  Forsyth  was  alive,  she  had  not  hesitated 
to  live  the  lie  that  shielded  her, — why  should  she 
hesitate  now  ?  Swift  to  her  memory  came  the  words 
of  a  dead  laureate — 

'  The  dead  see  with  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours  I ' 

Would  it  be  the  wish  now,  of  either  her  mother  or 
father,  that  she  should  effect  this  compromise  with 
evil  ?  staining  afresh  her  fair  young  soul  with  false- 
hood. The  answer  was,  No.  Whatever  might  have 
been  their  views  when  in  this  world,  they  both  saw 
now  with  *  other,  larger  eyes,'  and  their  souls  would 
echo  the  stupendous  truth :  *  Our  God  is  never  well 
served  by  a  lie ' ;  then,  into  that  paradise  where  they 
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yearned  to  meet  her  finally,  nothing  can  enter  '  that 
loveth,  or  maketh^  one.' 

Would  her  mother  tremble  for  her  now  ?  No,  not 
now,  when  to  choose  the  truth  would  be  to  draw  her 
to  her  side,  and  lift  her  loved  child  where  she  was 
raised,  beyond  the  reach  of  earth  -  made  verdicts, 
whether  condemnatory  or  otherwise.  Into  the  dark- 
ness of  her  heart  there  shone  the  spiritual  reflection 
of  that  mother-face,  while  through  it  rang  the  silver 
refrain  of  her  voice,  that  whispered — '  Dare  to  be  true, 
my  darling,  dare  to  be  true.' 

Two  days  later,  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  Angus 
returned  to  his  home,  and  the  gong  sounded  as  he 
finished  dressing  for  dinner,  he  could  not  restrain  the 
inquiry,  *  Missy  Sahib  undur  hai  ? ' 

*  Durwaza  bund  hai,  huzoorl  was  the  reply,  and  the 
next  moment  a  sealed  *  chit '  was  placed  in  his  hand. 

Needless  to  say  the  letter  was  the  sole  form  of 
companionship  he  had  to  grace  his  table,  and  neither 
appetite  nor  digestion  was  improved  in  consequence. 
It  ran  as  follows — 

*  To  Sir  Angus  Forsyth. 

*  Perhaps  you  mean  well,  under  the  great  provocation 
you  have  endured,  and  if  so,  I  thank  you,  but  I  could 
not  accede  to  your  proposition  if  you  laid  the  wealth 
of  India  at  my  feet.  In  my  eyes,  you  are  my 
mother's  murderer,  as  surely  as  if  you  had  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart,  as  in  fact  you  did,  not  only  once, 
but  systematically. 

*  If  starvation  and  exile  stare  me  in  the  face,  I  must 
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needs  give  the  same  answer :  I  am,  as  you  say,  entitled 
to  bear  no  name,  and  if  I  ever  succeed  in  making 
one,  it  shall  be  unknown  to  you,  to  whom  I  desire  to 
remain  from  henceforth,  as  one  who  is  dead. 

'  Audrey.' 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Angus 
not  good  to  see,  when  he  finished  reading  the  letter. 
'  The  young  fool,'  he  muttered,  '  she  shall  smart  for 
this ' ;  and  no  man,  or  woman,  had  as  yet  failed  to 
verify  this  threat  who  had  ventured  to  spurn  Sir 
Angus  Forsyth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


Time  glided  on,  the  frontier  war  was  over,  and  the 
Malakand  Force  dispersed,  some  to  have  their  deeds 
of  valour  rewarded,  and  many  more  with  no  other 
requital  for  heroic  actions  than  the  satisfaction  the 
soldier  feels,  who  knows  he  can  hold  his  head  as  high 
in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done  as  those  whose 
breasts  blaze  with  decorations. 

Surgeon-Captain,  now  Major,  Freere  was  among 
the  fortune-favoured,  and  was  informed  he  was  to 
received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  two  acts  of  valour — 
the  heroic  manner  in  which  he  had  rescued  Major 
Deyncourt  under  fire,  and  saving  the  life  of  the 
wounded  Havildar.  In  spite  of  this  distinction  how- 
ever, and  a  letter  from  his  mother,  scarce  legible  from 
tears  of  pardonable  pride  and  joy,  Beresford  returned 
to  Simla  depressed,  and  feeling  in  miserably  low 
water. 

He  mourned  the  loss  of  many  brave  brother-officers 
besides  Major  Deyncourt,  and  in  the  latter  case  his 
grief  was  deep-rooted  and  lasting.  It  seemed  to  him 
so  inscrutable  that  the  life  of  this  brilliant  officer 
should  have  been  cut  short  at  last,  in  spite  of  his 
own  desperate  efforts  which  had  only  preserved  him 
to  lead  to  this  tragedy. 

Perhaps  Beresford  was  also  disappointed  more  than 
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he  knew  in  the  effect  he  had  hoped  to  produce  on 
Audrey,  if  so  valued  a  friend  of  her  own  and  Lady 
Forsyth  had  returned  in  safety  owing  to  his  instru- 
mentality. The  last  words  of  Harold  perplexed  him, 
and  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  throughout  his 
life.  Major  Deyncourt  had  cherished  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment for  Lady  Forsyth ;  he  knew  that  such  an 
infatuation  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  recklessness 
of  his  character.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  Simla, 
that  Major  Freere  knew  of  the  death  of  Lady  Forsyth; 
the  news  having  escaped  him  in  his  wanderings, 
though  nearly  two  months  had  passed  since  the  event. 
Deeply  shocked,  he  called  as  soon  as  possible  on 
Sir  Angus  and  Audrey,  into  whose  hands,  failing 
those  of  her  mother,  he  was  anxious  to  deliver  the 
case  confided  to  him  by  Major  Deyncourt. 

The  pretty,  solitary  bungalow,  on  the  side  of  the 
khud,  struck  him  as  appallingly  dreary  and  deserted 
when  he  reached  it  after  his  ride,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  missed  the  gracious 
welcome  of  its  former  mistress,  and  noticed  that  her 
personal  knick-knacks,  that  once  threw  the  glamour 
of  her  charm  over  the  room,  were  now  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

Lady  Forsyth's  sketches,  the  tasteful  morsels  of 
scenery  that  had  adorned  the  walls  and  brackets,  had 
disappeared.  The  room  looked  stiff  and  cold,  as  if 
it  resented  the  entrance  of  an  intruder,  as  a  room 
under  certain  masculine  auspices  very  often  does. 

A  sudden  dread  possessed  Beresford,  surely  the 
house  would  never  present  this  desolate  appearance 
if  Audrey  was  still  in';it? 
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Then  Sir  Angus  entered. 

'This  is  friendly  of  you,  Major  Freere/  he  said, 
extending  his  hand  towards  him  ;  *  my  first  words 
must  be  those  of  sincere  congratulation  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honours  you  have  so  justly  earned.' 

'  Many  thanks,  Sir  Angus ;  but  I  fear  you  must 
have  thought  me  wanting  in  sympathy  on  your  own 
account.  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  that  has 
befallen  you,  and  only  heard  of  it  on  my  arrival  late 
last  evening,  else  I  should  certainly  have  written. 
How  is  your  daughter  bearing  her  great  sorrow  ? ' 

'  My  daughter  ? '  echoed  Sir  Angus,  with  an  intona- 
tion that  astonished  his  visitor — the  fine  smile  crept 
about  the  region  of  his  lips,  as  he  added — '  I  have  no 
daughter  now.  Major  Freere.' 

'  Good  God  ! '  exclaimed  Beresford,  nearly  starting 
from  his  seat,  as  a  great  fear  took  possession  of  him  ; 
'  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  the  shock  has — has — ' 

He  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  in  agonising 
anticipation  of  Audrey's  death. 

Sir  Angus  leaning  back  on  his  chair,  took  up  a 
paper-knife,  and  balanced  it  accurately  on  one  finger. 

*  Yes,  Audrey  is  dead,'  he  said,  watching  the  effect 
of  his  words  narrowly  ;  '  but  she  is,  as  she  took  pains 
to  express  it,  dead  to  me  only.' 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Sir  Angus  added — '  Major 
Freere,  do  you  still  wish  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  Most  assuredly  I  do.  Sir  Angus.' 

'  Then,  as  you  have  done  my  daughter '  (accentuat- 
ing the  word)  *  the  honour  of  asking  her  to  be  your 
wife,  under  that  assumption,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  confide  to  your  honourable  keeping  a  secret 
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that  no  other  living  soul  save  myself  will  share  with 
you/ 

Beresford,  infinitely  relieved,  though  anxious,  could 
only  murmur  an  assurance  regarding  the  trust  to  be 
placed  on  his  honour,  and  remain  silent. 

*  The  revelation  I  am  about  to  make,'  went  on  Sir 
Angus — adroitly  changing  the  position  of  the  paper- 
knife  from  one  finger  to  another  without  upsetting 
its  balance — '  is  terrible — but  by  no  means  uncommon. 
I  have  simply  been,  like  many  a  better  man  before  me, 
betrayed  on  my  own  hearth  by  the  wife  I  cherished 
as  immaculate.  Shortly  before  her  death.  Lady 
Forsyth  confessed  to  me  that  Audrey  was  no  child 
of  mine.' 

Beresford  sank  back  on  his  chair,  and  stared  at  the 
speaker  with  incredulity.  At  the  moment  he  actually 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  own  sense  of  hearing. 

*  You  have  heard  me  aright,'  continued  Sir  Angus, 
'  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  have  certified  beyond  the  smallest 
doubt  of  error,  but  you  would  not  have  known  it 
now,  if  you  had  given  up  your  suit  to  Audrey. 
By  some  unknown  means,  which  have  not  been  made 
clear  to  me,  Audrey  surprised  her  mother's  secret, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  made  it  her  own,  unknown 
to  her.  Ever  since  her  discovery  the  girl  has  re- 
mained silent.  She  reconciled  it  with  her  con- 
science to  continue  to  occupy  the  false  position  of 
my  daughter  under  my  roof,  knowing  she  had  not 
the  slightest  right  to  do  so.  Yet,'  with  the  smile 
renewed,  '  I  always  regarded  Audrey  as  a  concien- 
tious  girl,  but  the  tortuous  ways  of  women  surpass 
man's  understanding.    The  death  of  Lady  Forsyth 
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following  so  unexpectedly  upon  her  full  confession 
of  guilt,  decided  my  own  line  of  conduct.  Had 
she  lived,  it  is  possible  I  might  have  divorced 
her,  but  I  could  not  find  it  in  me  to  persecute  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  so  I  have  left  her  at  rest  in  her 
grave,  and  she  lies  there,  in  all  honour,  under  the 
shelter  of  my  name.' 

*  Sir  Angus ! '  exclaimed  Major  Freere,  who  during 
this  recital  had  been  slowly  recovering  from  the 
shock,  to  power  of  speech  and  action ;  *  I  am  con- 
vinced, there  must  be  some  very  terrible  mistake  on 
your  part.  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe  it.  Your  wife  I 
Why,  all  men  honoured  and  esteemed  her,  Lady 
Forsyth  was  a  very  pearl  among  women  !  * 

Sir  Angus  changed  the  paper-knife  to  his  other 
hand,  and  recommenced  its  manipulation. 

*Do  you  not  know,'  he  said  very  quietly,  *that 
many  a  pearl  of  price  has  its  flaw,  and  that  there  are 
black  pearls,  which  men  esteem  highly  ? ' 

Beresford  looked  at  him,  almost  doubting  him  to  be 

human  ;  *  And,  may  I  ask,  where  is  your  daugh  

I  mean — where  is  Audrey  ? ' 

*  Audrey  has  deserted  me  by  her  own  free  choice, 
as  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you.  As  she  had  ac- 
cepted my  fatherly  care  for  a  year,  although  she 
knew  she  was  not  entitled  to  it,  I  was  weak  enough 
to  pity  her,  and  offer  her  a  continuance  of  my  paternal 
protection  ;  I  even  promised  her  to  suppress  the  truth 
for  ever,  should  she  agree  to  resume  the  relationship. 
I  wished  to  be  the  saviour  of  her  worldly  status  in 
the  future.  However,  the  girl  refused  with  scorn, 
and  has  gone  to  shipwreck  of  her  own  free  will, 
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informing  me  she  desired  henceforth  to  be  dead  to 
me.  She  gave  me  no  chance  of  combating  this 
decision,  but  left  the  house  during  my  absence,  and 
dead  she  is  now  to  me,  most  assuredly  ;  where  she 
has  gone,  I  neither  know  nor  care.' 

And  Sir  Angus  aimed  a  blow,  with  the  paper-knife, 
at  a  musquito  which  had  indiscreetly  settled  on  his 
hand. 

Beresford  listened,  sitting  erect,  pale,  and  trembling 
as  he  had  never  trembled  under  fire ;  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  received  a  severe  physical  blow. 
Sir  Angus  remarked  it,  and  continued — 

*  Under  these  circumstances.  Major  Freere,  you 
will  naturally  relinquish  all  pretence  to  the  hand  of 
Audrey  in  marriage.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
reveal  to  you  the  name  of  her  father,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  no  girl  of  such  origin  could  possibly  remain  in  the 
category  of  those  from  whom  you  would  select  your 
wife.  Her  course  of  conduct  also,  I  should  imagine, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  ideal  you  had  formed 
of  her  character.' 

He  paused,  for  the  musquito  had  returned  ;  dexter- 
ously tightening  the  skin  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
so  that  the  insect  could  not  escape  him,  Sir  Angus 
slew  it  successfully,  and  proceeded  to  dismember  it 
with  precaution. 

Presently,  as  Beresford  remained  in  heart-stricken 
silence,  he  spoke  again — 

•I  feel  for  you.  Major  Freere,  believe  me.  You 
are  still  too  young  to  realise  the  worthlessness  of 
the  loss  you  have  sustained.  A  man  has  to  reach 
the  limit  of  my  age  and  experience  before  he  can 
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substantiate  the  truism  that  every  woman,  even  the 
"  peerless  goddess,"  is  "  at  heart  a  rake,"  and  liable 
to  turn  and  rend  the  hand  that  caresses  her.' 

Beresford  rose,  his  features  were  sternly  set,  as  a 
man's  are  when  a  hard  task  confronts  him.  Sir 
Angus  was  becoming  disagreeably  aware  that  his 
words  were  not  influencing  him  exactly  as  he  de- 
sired. 

*  Sir  Angus,  what  you  have  said  has  so  indescrib- 
ably surprised  and  pained  me,  that  while  I  pledge 
you  my  word  to  respect  your  confidence,  I  cannot 
say,  till  I  have  leisure  for  thought,  how  your  com- 
munication will  affect  my  conduct.' 

*  In  any  case,'  said  Sir  Angus,  rather  haughtily, 
*  I  think  it  only  fair  to  you  to  beg  you  will  under- 
stand, that,  since  I  have  proved  Audrey  to  be  no 
daughter  of  mine,  and  she  has  wilfully  forsaken  me, 
she  is  no  longer  my  heiress,  and  will  not  be  provided 
for  financially  by  me  in  any  way  whatever.' 

Major  Freere  bowed. 

'  On  my  own  part  I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir  Angus, 
that  I  did  not  seek  to  marry  Audrey  because,  as 
I  naturally  thought,  she  was  your  heiress,  or  even 
because  I  believed  she  was  your  daughter,  but  simply 
and  solely  because  she  was — herself! 

With  these  words  he  hastily  bade  farewell  to  his 
host,  and  immediately  quitted  the  house. 

And  this  was  the  way  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  resented 
Audrey's  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


Even  a  keen-sighted  man  of  the  world  does  not 
always  allow  enough  for  the  vein  of  faith  that  may 
interline  the  marble  of  a  man's  character,  and  render 
it  vulnerable  at  an  unexpected  turn. 

Once  more  Sir  Angus  made  the  mistake  of  measur- 
ing the  moral  stature  of  another  according  to  the 
height  attained  by  his  own.  He  knew  this  revelation 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Beresford,  but  he  did  not 
expect  him  to  remain  unaffected  by  his  depreciation 
of  Audrey's  character.  Sir  Angus  had  hit  upon  his 
vein  of  faith  in  her,  and  his  whole  heart  softened 
towards  his  love  in  consequence. 

Major  Freere  had  never  judged  Audrey  hardly  for 
her  refusal  to  confide  in  hin^^  and  he  now  realised 
the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the  discovery  of 
her  true  position  had  involved  her.  He  saw  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  betraying  her  mother,  even 
to  him,  and  he  understood  how  marriage  under  the 
false  name  she  was  compelled  to  hold,  would  have 
been,  to  her  mind,  unpardonable  treachery — the  more 
unpardonable,  the  more  she  loved  the  man  she  had 
chosen. 

On  reflection,  he  was  the  more  determined  to  track 
her,  and  at  length  from  information  at  Kalka,  he  was 
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led  to  the  conclusion  she  had  travelled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kurrachee.  This  convinced  him  Audrey  had 
left  India,  choosing  a  less  frequented  route  than  the 
one  taken  by  the  P.  and  O,  Line.  He  could  obtain 
no  positive  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  though  he 
ascertained  that  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  '  Hall ' 
Company  had  started  from  Kurrachee  for  Liverpool 
on  a  date  that  would  have  suited  her  arrival  at  the 
former  port. 

Beresford  wrote  to  the  office  of  the  Company  and 
requested  them  to  forward  him  a  list  of  the  passen- 
gers by  that  boat.  He  was  returning  with  the  Viceroy 
to  Calcutta,  and  was  about  to  wind-up  his  affairs 
preparatory  to  taking  leave  for  the  motherland. 
When  the  list  reached  him,  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment for  it  did  not  include  the  name  of 
Audrey  among  those  of  the  steamer's  passengers. 

One  day  later  on,  at  Calcutta,  when  Major  Freere 
was  especially  busy  in  his  own  quarters,  his  orderly 
informed  him  that  a  native  woman  was  waiting 
outside  for  admittance  and  refused  to  be  denied 
an  interview.  ^ 

Thinking  it  concerned  the  relative  of  some  wounded 
sowar,  he  authorised  the  man  to  bring  her  before 
him,  though  the  interruption  was  an  annoyance. 

The  woman  entered,  her  *  sari '  wound  closely  round 
her,  and  before  he  could  distinguish  her  features,  fell 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  sobbing  convulsively.  Her  poor 
bare  feet  were  bleeding,  her  garments  soiled  and 
travel-stained,  and  her  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
person  who  could  find  no  place  of  rest  after  a  toil- 
some journey. 
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*  Huzoor !  Huzoor !  Salaam  ! '  she  sobbed  in  her 
own  tongue,  holding  his  feet  with  both  her  hands 
as  if  she  feared  he  would  turn  from  her.  *  I  have 
found  you  at  last,  Huzoor,  after  long,  long  seeking,' 

Beresford,  concerned  at  her  distress  and  completely 
at  a  loss  in  regard  to  her  identity,  raised  her  gently 
to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground,  and  soothing  her 
with  kindly  expressions,  commanded  her  to  speak 
her  business,  without  fear,  before  him. 

Every  moment  was  of  immense  importance,  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never  re- 
pulsed a  case  of  distress  for  his  own  convenience. 
He  had  learned  patience  and  sympathy,  too,  with 
the  highly-strung,  nervous  temperament  of  the  native, 
a  lesson  it  would  be  advisable  if  more  of  our  young 
officers  taught  themselves  as  effectually. 

When  at  last  the  poor  creature  lifted  up  her  tear- 
stained  face  he  felt  certain  he  recognised  her,  but 
could  not  tell  where  he  had  seen  her  before. 

*  O  Sahib,'  she  moaned,  *  don't  you  remember  poor 
ayah,  the  burra  mem-sahib's  ayah  ? ' 

'Which  mem-sahib?  Speak  calmly,  tell  me  her 
name,  woman.' 

*  Forsyth  mem-sahib,  Huzoor ;  ayah's  angel  lady. 
I  was  her  ayah,  I  always  gave  Missy  the  flowers 
doctor  sahib  sent  by  poor  ayah.' 

Then  with  a  rush  of  joyous  recollection  Beresford 
remembered  her  and  hoped  at  last  he  should  hear 
tidings  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

'Speak  on,  I  do  remember  you,  good  woman, 
where  is  your  Missy-sahib  now?'  he  questioned 
eagerly. 
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The  woman  groaned  and  swayed  her  body  to  and 
fro  with  irritating  persistency.  'Gone,  gone,'  she 
murmured  despairingly. 

*  Gone  ?  Gone  where,  good  woman,  only  tell  me, 
where  ? ' 

*  Over  the  black  water,  Huzoor,  the  black  water ; 
ap  ke  waste  Missy-sahib  hum  kala  pane  jaenge ! 
Missy  not  got  too  much  money,  so  poor  ayah  not 
go ;  but  ayah  went  down  with  Missy  to  the  edge 
of  the  black  water  and  saw  big  ship  sail  away  with 
Missy  all  alone.  Missy-sahib,  good  Missy  ;  she  paid 
ayah  too  much  wages,  which  ayah  not  want,  and 
wicked  men  stole  the  rupees  from  ayah  going  back 
in  train  to  Kalka,  till  ayah  no  money  left,  so  walked 
and  walked  (showing  her  bruised  feet)  for  many  days, 
to  get  to  Simla  to  find  Huzoor.  Then  when  poor 
ayah  got  to  Simla,  Huzoor  gone  down  to  Calcutta, 
and  ayah's  sister's  husband,  kind  khidmutghar,  gave 
ayah  seat  in  ekka,  back  to  Kalka,  and  then  poor  ayah 
walked  again  for  many,  many  miles,  till  a  good 
English  mem-sahib  met  her  and  was  sorry,  and 
gave  rupees  for  train  on  to  Calcutta.  And  then 
poor  ayah  found  a  sowar  who  was  her  sister's  son, 
and  he  told  ayah  to  come  here,  but  said  Huzoor 
would  not  see  ayah  because  he  very  burra  sahib 
now,  but  ayah  came  on  with  much  pain  because 
poor  ayah  got  chitty  to  deliver.' 

This  is  but  a  rough  translation  of  the  woman's 
rambling  address  which  was  retarded  by  being  inter- 
spersed with  many  sobs  and  tears.  It  was  as  well 
perhaps  that  the  keenest  part  of  the  trial  to  the 
patience  of  Major  Freere  lay  in  her  concluding  words. 
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'A  chitty?  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before? 
give  it  me  quickly/  he  exclaimed,  with  a  wild 
hope  awakening  that  it  might  be  a  summons  from 
Audrey. 

The  ayah  rose,  and  after  a  variety  of  sinuous 
movements  which  seemed  to  Beresford  to  occupy 
an  eternity,  extracted  from  the  folds  of  her  sari  a 
very  small  bundle  and  began  to  unfasten  it  with 
deliberate  care,  placing  it  on  the  floor  and  squatting 
upon  her  heels  during  the  transaction.  It  contained 
one  rupee,  a  small  gold  thimble  set  with  turquoises, 
that  Beresford  remembered  having  noticed  on  Lady 
Forsyth's  slender  finger,  and  a  much  creased,  un- 
directed envelope. 

The  thimble  was  the  dearest  earthly  treasure  ot 
the  ayah,  and  she  had  saved  it  from  the  robbers' 
clutches  by  concealing  it  in  her  mouth  when  they 
took  her  money  away  from  her. 

The  woman  removed  the  envelope  and,  re-packing 
the  rupee  and  thimble,  bestowed  them  in  her  bosom, 
then  handed  Major  Freere  the  *  chitty.'  It  was  the 
unaddressed  letter  that  Lady  Forsyth  had  written 
to  him  in  her  dying  hour. 

Beresford  looked  at  it  with  astonishment. 

*Do  not  be  angry,  Huzoor,'  entreated  the  poor 
woman,  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  *  ayah 
knows  she  very  bad  postman  and  chitty  very  long 
time  coming,  but  poor  ayah  got  no  address,  so  came 
to  find  the  doctor  sahib,  but  took  long  time  in  coming 
ayah  knows.  Huzoor,  do  not  be  angry,'  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  and  began  to  rock  herself 
anew  to  and  fro  upon  her  heels  in  her  agitation. 
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'Angry?  No,  no,  I  am  not  angry,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you,  good,  faithful  woman.  You  have 
done  me  a  service  you  shall  never  regret,  and  for 
which  I  will  gladly  reward  you.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  this  letter' — looking  at  it  doubtfully — 'is  intended 
for  me  ?    What  did  Missy  Sahib  say  about  it  ? ' 

The  woman  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip  with  a 
gesture  of  warning. 

*  Huzoor,  Missy  Sahib  knows  nothing — nothing,' 
she  repeated  earnestly.  '  My  mem-sahib  order  gave, 
not  tell  missy ^  so  ayah  kept  secret  sure  till  she  could 
find  Huzoor  and  give  it  with  her  own  hand,  as  my 
mem-sahib  order  gave.  My  mem-sahib  too  ill  to 
write  on  envelope '  (sobbing),  *  angel  mem-sahib  died 
soon  after.' 

Light  began  to  dawn  on  Beresford,  and  again  he 
thanked  the  woman  with  sincerity,  and  summoning 
his  orderly,  gave  her  to  his  care,  with  orders  to  see  to 
her  comfort  and  refreshment  in  every  respect,  and 
to  set  apart  a  *  house '  of  her  own,  for  her  sole  use,  in 
his  compound,  till  he  could  arrange  for  her  provision 
in  the  future. 

He  was  only  too  thankful  when  amidst  blessings 
and  tears — this  time  of  gratitude — the  ayah  departed 
and  he  was  left  alone ;  then  suddenly  he  became 
possessed  by  a  strange  dread  of  opening  the  letter. 

It  is  a  curious  experience  to  do  this  when  you 
know  the  writer  is  dead  ;  to  feel  all  the  time  you  are 
perusing  it  spirit-eyes  are  possibly  watching  you, 
gladly  or  remorsefully,  according  to  the  insight  of 
that  keener  vision  with  which  they  criticise  their 
own  past  actions  in  a  wiser  Life. 

u 
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Major  Freere  drew  a  chair  before  his  table,  and 
asked  himself  what  this  letter  could  possibly  contain. 
He  did  not  know  the  name  of  Audrey's  father,  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  should  prefer  to  be  left  in  ignorance. 
Then  he  opened  it.  The  words  were  reduced  to  as 
few  as  possible,  and  yet  it  was  rather  a  long  letter, 
evidently  penned  with  great  laboriousness  ;  but 
Beresford  had  no  doubt  of  either  writing  or  signa- 
ture— both  undeniably  showed  the  hand  of  Ysobel 
Forsyth. 

She  addressed  Beresford  by  name,  and  urged  him, 
if  he  bore  the  same  devoted  love  to  Audrey,  not 
to  accept  her  refusal  as  final.  She  assured  him  it 
had  been  prompted  against  the  dictates  of  the  girl's 
own  heart,  from  the  purest  motives  of  honour,  which, 
as  she  felt  herself  a  dying  woman,  she  was  anxious 
to  explain.  If,  after  knowing  the  facts  that  she  was 
about  to  confide  to  his  safe  keeping,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  marry  her  daughter,  he  had  only  to 
destroy  this  letter ;  if  otherwise,  she  commended  to 
his  loving  protection  a  real  treasure  in  the  person 
of  her  beloved  child. 

Lady  Forsyth  then  briefly  referred  to  her  own 
loveless  marriage,  and  told  him  the  truth  concerning 
the  birth  of  Audrey  and  the  name  of  her  father.  She 
went  on  to  say  that,  by  some  inexplicable  means, 
her  darling  had  discovered  this  secret  a  year  ago, 
and  had,  unknown  to  her  till  lately,  continued  to 
bear  with  her  false  position  solely  out  of  love  for  her 
mother  and  fears  for  her  good  name.  In  a  few  days, 
it  might  be  hours,  she  would  be  dead,  and  then  she 
was  sure  Audrey  would  accept  nothing  from  Sir 
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Angus ;  she  would  be  therefore  thrown  homeless 
and  nameless  on  the  world.  It  was  this  thought 
that  drove  her  to  write  to  him  and  trust  him  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  past  life  ;  the  fact  of  her  having 
done  so  would,  she  hoped,  serve  to  prove  how  highly 
he  ranked  in  her  esteem. 

Whichever  way  he  acted,  Lady  Forsyth  conjured 
him  never  to  show  this  letter  to  Audrey,  but  gave 
him  permission  to  inform  her  verbally  that  she  had 
written  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  learn  all  from 
her  own  lips.  She  added  that  to  write  this  was  her 
last  effort  of  strength,  and  then  signed  her  name. 
After  the  signature  there  was  a  half  -  completed 
sentence  as  follows  : — 

*  My  father,  Mr.  Seton,  the  late  rector  of  Fairholm, 
is  dead,  but  in  London  you  can  go  to  my  lawyer,  Mr. 

Brown  '  then  came  an  illegible  stroke,  and  the 

writing  abruptly  ended. 

Beresford  looked  up  from  the  letter,  pale  to  the 
lips.  Not  till  then  did  he  realise  that  he  had  been 
unconsciously  clinging  to  the  absurd  hope  that  Sir 
Angus  had  purposely  calumniated  his  wife  and 
Audrey. 

Honourable  name  !  Family  pedigree  !  Unsullied 
birth !  Audrey  had  none  of  these  on  which  he, 
like  any  upright  English  gentleman,  involuntarily 
set  great  store,  feeling  it  only  natural  they  should 
form  chief  ingredients  in  the  dower  of  a  chosen 
wife,  and  that  she  should  possess  them  in  her  own 
right. 

No ;  the  girl  who  had  won  his  heart  had  none  of 
these,  and  yet,  what  purer,  fairer  flower  had  God 
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ever  created  than  Audrey  when  she  unfolded  her 
white  petals  out  of  the  black  earth-soil  from  which 
it  had  been  her  cruel  lot  to  spring ! 

Rising  from  his  seat,  Beresford  fell  to  pacing  his 
room  restlessly,  then  he  sat  down  before  his  table 
again,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  outspread  arms, 
sobbed  forth  those  terribly  torturing  tears  that  will 
overwhelm  the  strongest  manly  nature  at  times,  and 
redound  to  its  everlasting  praise. 

Presently  he  rose,  and  striking  a  match,  set  light 
to  a  candle  that  stood  near.  Then  he  took  up  the 
letter,  and  after  pressing  it  reverently  to  his  lips,  held 
it  to  the  candle  till  it  was  consumed  to  ashes  in  the 
flame. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Where  was  Audrey?  She  had  gone  all  alone,  to 
add  one  more  to  the  six  million  souls  who  compose 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  of  her  country. 

She  had,  as  the  ayah  stated,  started  from  Kurrachee 
and  crossed  the  *  black  water '  on  board  the  very 
steamer  Major  Freere  suspected ;  but  his  eyes  had 
only  blindly  read  her  name  on  the  list  of  passengers 
which  had  been  supplied  him,  because  Audrey  had 
caused  it  to  be  entered  as  Dacre,  the  name  of  a 
deceased  friend  of  her  mother,  which  she  knew 
would  convey  no  meaning  to  the  glance  of  Sir 
Angus. 

During  the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  Audrey  had 
acted  with  the  promptitude  the  emergency  necessi- 
tated, and,  aided  by  the  ayah,  had  packed  the 
personal  effects  of  herself  and  mother.  She  dis- 
missed the  baggage  at  night  by  bullock-waggon 
to  Kalka,  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  an  agent  at 
Calcutta  for  transmission  to  England. 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  ayah  with  her  necessary 
luggage,  she  started  at  daybreak  by  tonga,  and  was 
well  on  her  way  towards  Kurrachee  before  Sir  Angus 
returned  to  Simla,  where,  as  we  know,  he  found  her 
letter  awaiting  him. 

m 
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The  personal  servants  of  Audrey  whom  she  dis- 
missed, knew  nothing  of  her  destination,  the  ayah 
having  managed  to  evade  or  suppress  every  symptom 
of  curiosity.  Fortunately,  Audrey  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  her  mother  had  reserved  one  hundred 
pounds  in  hand  ready  for  any  emergency.  This 
was  not  enough,  when  all  demands  were  settled,  to 
carry  her  first-class  to  England,  so  she  secured  a 
second-class  berth  ;  and  determined,  as  she  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  ayah's  passage,  that  she  would 
leave  the  faithful  woman  with  money,  over  and 
above  her  wages,  to  refund  her  journey  back  to 
Calcutta,  and  last  her  till  she  could  secure  another 
situation. 

We  have  seen  how  the  ayah,  embarrassed  by  this 
unwonted  supply  of  rupees,  was  eventually  relieved 
of  them,  and  Audrey's  consideration  for  her  comfort 
in  the  end  frustrated.  She  found  no  fellow-passengers 
who  recognised  her,  and  she  easily  avoided  them. 
The  poor  girl  had  plenty  of  occupation  for  her 
thoughts  in  the  painful  contrast  of  this  voyage  with 
the  light-hearted  merriment  of  the  last,  when,  full  of 
joy  and  freshness,  she  had  looked  forward  to  a  new 
and  dazzling  life ;  but  she  made  heroic  efforts  to 
rouse  herself  by  planning  the  campaign  of  her  future 
battle  with  existence. 

Audrey  resolved  to  go  to  London  and  interview 
the  solicitor  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  known  as 
a  child,  and  who  was  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  her 
grandfather,  the  rector  of  Fairholm.  She  had  not 
a  single  relative  alive  on  her  mother's  side,  and  for 
this  she  felt  devoutly  thankful.  Had  her  grandfather 
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lived,  she  must  have  continued  to  deceive  him  for 
very  love's  sake,  as  he  had  fully  believed  her  to  be 
his  legitimate  grandchild,  and  a  Forsyth  by  birth, 
while  he  had  idolised  her  mother,  who  had  been  his 
sole  surviving  child. 

There  was  a  little  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
cabin  companion  with  whom  she  must  associate 
occasionally  ;  but  the  steamer  was  not  overcrowded, 
as  winter-returning  boats  never  are,  and  the  only 
person  who  shared  it  was  a  missionary  lady,  going 
home  for  a  hardly-earned  holiday.  She  was  an  alert, 
elderly  woman,  buckled  up  in  the  armour  of  a  dog- 
matic theology  she  believed  to  be  invulnerable,  more 
than  a  little  deaf,  and  not  requiring  any  reply  to  the 
exhortations  she  heaped  on  the  lonely  girl  in  mourn- 
ing, for  whose  spiritual  benefit  she  placed  tracts  on 
her  pillow.  Audrey  accepted  them  with  a  smile, 
appreciating  the  honesty  of  motive,  with  judicious 
tolerance  for  the  display  of  such  toys  of  high 
principle. 

The  voyage  passed  uneventfully,  and  except  for 
some  unusually  rough  weather  in  the  Red  Sea,  they 
were  favoured  by  the  elements.  The  Hall  liner  was 
a  comfortable  boat,  but  she  went  on  her  way  with 
great  deliberation,  and  Audrey  thought  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  must  have  expanded  to  twice  its  size  since 
last  she  crossed  it. 

Liverpool  was  reached  at  length,  and  our  traveller 
soon  found  herself  on  her  way  to  London,  and 
arrived  at  a  dingy  though  respectable  hotel  she  had 
heard  of  in  days  when  she  never  expected  to  visit  it, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baker  Street. 
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It  was  then  the  poor  girl  realised  that  cruel  phase 
of  solitude — solitude  in  a  crowd.  In  nature  there  is 
no  loneliness  comparable  to  it,  for  in  nature  there  is 
that  sublime  essence  which  steeps  forests,  mountains, 
rivers,  with  those  grand  variations  on  the  scale  of  life, 
that  afford  the  mind  ample  distraction.  In  the  crush 
of  self-centred  humanity,  there  is  no  such  consola- 
tion, each  man  for  himself,  trampling  down  his 
neighbour,  and  no  God  visible  for  any  one. 

Audrey  experienced  the  dreary  sensation  of  lying 
down  upon  a  hired  bed,  knowing  not  a  soul  was  near 
who  cared  if  she  never  woke  again. 

Happily,  morning  brings  cheerier  thoughts ;  and 
after  a  hurried  breakfast,  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  melancholy  waiter,  Audrey  went  bravely  forth, 
mounted  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  to  seek  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Sable  Browne,  solicitor,  who  lived  in  St. 
George's  Road,  Warwick  Square.  She  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  it  seemed  interminable. 

The  pillared  porticoes  of  the  houses  were  imposing, 
though  out  of  fashion  ;  and  after  having  made  a  few 
blunders  in  certifying  the  number,  about  which  she 
was  rather  vague,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
house  she  wanted,  and  was  shown  into  the  office 
of  Mr.  Browne.  The  office  was  not  at  all  similar 
to  ordinary  town  offices,  nor  did  its  owner  resemble 
a  city  man ;  the  two  combined  symbolised  the  last 
thing  she  expected  to  find  in  London,  namely,  repose. 

A  couple  of  sober-visaged  clerks  occupied  the 
anteroom,  one  of  whom,  after  surveying  Audrey  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  ushered  her  into  an  inner  sanctum, 
which  suggested  country  practice. 
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It  was  snugly  carpeted  and  arm-chaired,  and  a 
large  bowl  of  Christmas  roses  stood  on  the  top  of  an 
iron  safe.  A  yule-log  crackled  merrily  on  the  hearth, 
and  above  it  hung  a  valuable  proof-print  of  the  *  Trial 
by  Jury,'  by  Landseer. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  a  high-backed  chair,  where  he 
was  slowly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  ledger,  the 
master  rose.  There  was  not  much  of  him  when  he 
stood  erect ;  but  what  there  was,  was  in  as  perfect  a 
state  of  preservation  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  under 
a  glass  shade  modelled  in  waxwork.  He  had  small 
delicate  features  any  dainty  dame  might  have  envied, 
but  the  eyes  receded  below  the  forehead,  and  were 
shrewd  and  penetrative.  Except  for  a  fringe  of  pretty 
silver  rings  of  hair,  screening  a  pair  of  closely-set 
ears,  he  was  perfectly  bald,  and  Audrey's  mind 
reverted,  on  seeing  him,  to  a  riddle  she  always  con- 
nected with  him  in  childhood,  that  Mr.  Browne's 
head  was  heavenly,  because  it  was  a  'bright  and 
shining  place,  and  there  was  no  "parting"  there.' 
But  he  possessed  a  more  striking  feature  still  in 
his  feet  As  regards  their  shape  and  size,  he  might 
have  lent  them  unabashed  to  Trilby  herself,  and  they 
were  perfectly  chaussured,  and  clad  in  crimson  silk 
socks  that  embellished  the  ankles  and  fitted  without 
a  crease. 

Mr.  Browne  had  no  unusual  amount  of  conceit, 
but  he  knew  that  he  possessed  those  feet.  They 
were  a  legacy  from  the  patrician  branch  of  his  family, 
the  Sables,  who  were  almost  an  extinct  race.  They 
had  bequeathed  him  another  attribute.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  you  cannot  ruffle  the  hair  of  a  sable 
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— it  remains  smooth  whichever  way  it  is  brushed — 
and  this  was  notably  the  case  with  the  temper  of 
Mr.  Browne. 

*  Why,  my  dear  young  lady — no  longer  little  Audrey 
— you  are  very  welcome,  but  your  letter  did  take  me 
by  surprise,*  and  the  old  gentleman,  holding  out  both 
hands  to  his  visitor,  clasped  hers  cordially,  and  then 
placed  her  on  the  chair  he  had  vacated.  'Why,  I 
have  scarcely  recovered  from  my  astonishment  at 
receiving  it,  when  the  letter  is  followed  by  yourself 
in  person  !  Dear  me !  dear  me !  Yes,  yes,  my  poor 
girl,  I  know — I  know ;  do  not  distress  yourself  by 
referring  to  your  trouble,  if  you  please;  it  is  too 
recent.' 

Mr.  Browne  paused,  drew  forth  an  immaculate 
handkerchief,  and  blew  his  small  nose  deliberately. 

*  Take  your  time,  take  your  own  time,  and  then  tell 
me  the  reasons  that  have  brought  you  back  to 
England  so  very  unexpectedly.' 

*  I  knew  it  would  surprise  you  tremendously,  Mr. 
Browne,'  said  Audrey,  drawing  off  her  black  gloves, 
and  warming  her  numbed  fingers,  on  .  one  of  which 
gleamed  a  ring  with  a  single  diamond,  a  gift  from  her 
grandfather,  that  her  mother  had  always  worn.  She 
had  a  hard  task  before  her,  and  was  terribly  exercised 
in  mind  about  it. 

The  solicitor  believed  she  was  the  only  child  of 
Sir  Angus  Forsyth  and  his  beloved  client  Ysobel, 
and  Audrey  was  determined  not  to  undeceive  him  for 
the  sake  of  her  dear  mother's  memory.  She  had  no 
fear  now  that  Sir  Angus  would  ever  repudiate  her 
publicly  as  his  daughter ;  she  knew  his  objection 
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to  pose  before  the  world  as  a  deceived  husband  and 
his  horror  of  open  scandal.  Then,  it  must  be 
remembered,  Audrey's  certificate  of  birth  had  never 
been  questioned,  so  that  all  legal  documents  con- 
cerning her  proved  her  absolutely  to  be  a  Forsyth 
born. 

*  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Browne,'  she  began  rather  hesi- 
tatingly, *  my  mother  had  such  implicit  confidence  in 
you  that  I  wished  to  see  you  personally  to  consult 
you  about  her  money  matters,  now  I  am  alone.' 

*  That  is  quite  natural,  my  dear  child,  but  need  not 
have  necessitated  crossing  the  ocean.  All  could  have 
been  easily  arranged  by  letter.  However,  as  you  are 
here,  we  will  waive  that  question,'  and  the  little  man 
dismissed  it  with  a  flourish  of  the  handkerchief  before 
replacing  it  in  his  pocket. 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  knocked  for  admittance, 
and  presented  Mr.  Browne  with  a  visiting  card  on 
entering,  saying  with  some  reluctance — 

*  The  gentleman  insisted  on  my  telling  you  that  he 
must  see  you  immediately.' 

Mr.  Browne  glanced  at  the  card  and  laid  it  down, 
saying  very  quietly — 

'  How  often  am  I  to  impress  upon  you,  Sanders, 
that  there  is  no  such  word  as  "  immediate "  in  my 
vocabulary }  You  can  make  an  appointment  for  this 
gentleman  to  see  me  three  days  hence,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  noon.' 

The  clerk  disappeared  with  the  message,  character- 
istic of  a  man  who  would  never  be  forced  to  hurry. 
The  first  lesson  learned  in  the  office  was  practical 
adoption  of  the  mottoes  suspended  there — such  as 
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*  More  haste,  less  speed,'  *  Qui  va  piano  va  sanol  and 
others.  The  very  paper-weights  on  the  desks  were 
in  the  form  of  the  tortoise,  Mr.  Browne's  favourite 
emblem,  which  he  was  pleased  to  designate  *  his  dark 
horse,'  never  wearying  of  referring  to  its  triumph 
over  the  hare. 

This  was  quite  subversive  of  the  policy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  here  was  a  man  who  had  never 
made  haste  to  be  rich,  and  declared  he  was  better  off 
iu  consequence  than  many  another  who  had  recklessly 
gone  on  ahead.  The  result  was  a  sobriquet  which 
had  brought  him  many  desirable  clients;  he  was 
called  the  '  slow  and  sure  man.' 


CHAPTER  XLI 


'  My  child/  began  the  old  lawyer,  looking  kindly  at 
Audrey  over  the  rim  of  his  spectacles,  *you  must 
pardon  me  if,  after  knowing  you,  I  may  say,  since 
you  were  microscopical,  I  sometimes  overlook  the 
fact  that  you  are  now  a  woman  grown.  I  can  tell 
you,  in  point  of  business,  directly  how  you  stand  ;  it 
is,  alas  !  only  too  simple.  Your  mother  never  left  a 
will,  for  there  was,  in  truth,  nothing  to  leave  to  you  ; 
but  just  before  her  last  illness  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  her  the  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  she  cursorily  acknowledged.  My  late  friend 
and  valued  client,  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Seton,  con- 
fided to  me  the  management  of  a  family  matter  too 
complicated  to  explain  to  you  at  present.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  some  moneys  had  been  thrown  into  Chancery, 
out  of  which  he  eventually  expected  his  share  to  be 
repaid,  so  he  deputed  me  to  be  on  the  watch  for  it. 

*  Just  before  the  tidings  that  have  so  distressed  us, 
I  had  written  the  good  news  to  your  mother  that  the 
money  had  been  refunded  by  the  Court,  and  I  for- 
warded her  the  first  advance  of  interest  that  accrued 
to  her.  The  capital  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
has  been  invested  in  the  Funds,  from  whence  it  may 
not  be  extracted,  but  it  will  bring  you  in  a  yearly 
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income  of  one  hundred  pounds.'  Audrey's  heart  gave 
a  grateful  bound.  She  was  not  penniless,  and  she 
could  take  this  money  with  a  clear  conscience,  having 
naturally  inherited  it  from  her  mother. 

*  This  is  good  news,  Mr.  Browne,  which  mother  must 
have  heartily  welcomed,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
confided  to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  her  sudden  illness. 
This  accounts  to  me  for  finding  more  ready  cash  in 
her  possession  than  I  expected.  I  have  brought  with 
me  some  papers  I  found  among  her  own,  which  I  saw 
concerned  business,  but  which  I  had  no  time  to 
examine.  Will  you  look  at  them?'  So  saying,  she 
opened  a  handbag,  and  handed  a  packet  to  the 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Browne  took  them,  and  crossing  to  his  desk, 
spread  them  systematically  before  him. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Audrey  noticed  that 
the  desk  was  adorned  by  two  large  photographs  in 
frames.  She  almost  fancied  at  first  one  was  a  dupli- 
cate in  petticoats  of  the  little  lawyer  himself,  so  great 
was  the  likeness  to  him  in  the  person  it  represented. 
Next  she  observed  that  this  lady  was  far  stouter, . 
and  was  amused  to  see  a  pretty  kitten  seated  erect 
upon  one  of  her  shoulders,  while  two  more,  of  Persian 
breed,  nestled  on  her  knees. 

The  other  photo  was  the  portrait  of  the  most 
splendid  cat  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was  also  Persian, 
full  grown,  belonging  to  the  *  blue '  species  that  is  so 
rarely  prized. 

*Dear  me,  dear  me!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Browne, 
turning  upon  Audrey  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which 
twinkled  a  gleam  of  humour — he  had  pushed  up 
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his  spectacles  till  they  rested  on  his  forehead — '  what 
creatures  of  impulse  you  women  are,  to  be  sure,  and 
how  rashly  you  act  on  it !  This  is  an  abortive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  poor  dear  Ysobel  to  make  a  will  all  by 
herself,  without  legal  guidance  ;  an  irregular  proceed- 
ing— most  irregular.  All  short  cuts  are  irregular  in 
law,  my  dear  child,  and  may  land  you  in  a  maze 
of  difficulty  that  will  cause  you  bitterly  to  repent  not 
having  adopted  the  beaten  road.  Your  dear  mother 
must  have  tried  to  do  this  after  she  received  my 
letter.  Listen :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear 
daughter,  Audrey  Forsyth,  every  penny  of  which  I 
die  possessed,  and  all  my  personal  effects."  Then 
follows  her  signature  in  full ;  but  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses, so  the  document  is  not  of  any  value.  For- 
tunately, the  non-existence  of  a  will  does  not  affect 
the  money  you  inherit,  so  you  can  regard  this  simply 
as  an  expression  of  your  mother's  wishes  and  consign 
it  to  the  paper-basket.  But  here  is  something  else,' 
and  he  drew  forth  another  paper. 

*  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  this  is  affecting — very.  Poor 
Ysobel  actually  remembered  her  father's  old  friend, 
and  has  written  to  me  affectionately,  but  she  has 
never  concluded  the  letter.  She  says  she  wishes 
me  to  take  my  choice  of  some  of  her  paintings,  and 
begs  me  to  befriend  her  child  "in  whatever  way  Audrey 
desires  it."  The  whatever  is  severely  dashed — ^just  like 
Ysobel's  impetuosity — and  she  goes  on  to  say  I  am 
never  to  forsake  or  lose  sight  of  you  !  Dear,  dear ! 
that  was  most  unnecessary;  she  might  have  been 
sure  I  never  should — never ! ' 

Mr.  Browne  paused  to  take  off  his,  as  he  imagined, 
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clouded  spectacles ;  then,  finding  they  were  still 
pushed  up  to  the  top  of  his  head,  he  found  out  it  was 
his  eyes  that  were  dimmed,  and  polished  them  instead 
of  the  glasses. 

Audrey  listened  till  she  was  not  sure  whether  she 
should  laugh  or  cry ;  then  she  said — 

*  You  must  let  me  read  that  letter  some  day  myself, 
if  you  will,  Mr.  Browne.  This  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it.  I  am  very  glad  mother  wrote,  for 
I  know  she  was  warmly  attached  to  you.' 

*She  was  a  most  lovable  and  adorable  being,' 
replied  Mr.  Browne,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  'but 
too  prone  to  act  on  impulse.  She  certainly  married 
in  haste,  but  there — what  am  I  saying  ? — I  mean  no 
disparagement  to  your  highly  esteemed  father.' 

*  Indeed,  you  are  only  speaking  truthfully,  dear  old 
friend,'  said  Audrey  earnestly.  'Mother  did  marry 
in  haste,  only  to  repent  it  during  a  long  leisure ;  and 
that  accounts  for  your  seeing  me  in  England  again 
so  unexpectedly.' 

Mr.  Browne  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

'  Surely,'  he  said,  *  you  do  not  wish  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  here  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  your  father  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  am.  Sir  Angus  knows  nothing  ;  he  is  not 
even  aware  I  have  left  India ;  and  what  is  more,  Mr. 
Browne,  you  must  promise  me  not  to  tell  him.' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  I  must  have  time  for  con- 
sideration before  I  answer  you.  You  cannot  have 
been  so  misguided,  I  hope,  as  to  quarrel  with  your 
father?' 

*  I  am  here,'  went  on  Audrey  desperately,  '  entirely 
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of  my  own  accord.  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  him,  but 
I  never  intend  to  return  to  him  while  I  live — never ! ' 

*  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  is  a  resolve  also  requiring 
grave  consideration,  my  child — but  continue/ 

*  He  knows  I  have  left  him  for  ever,  but  he  must 
not  know  where  I  have  gone.  I  assure  you,  it  will 
not  trouble  his  peace  of  mind,  Mr.  Browne.' 

*  My  dear  girl,  that  is  impossible ;  do  not  forget 
that  in  whatever  manner  your  father  may  have  justly 
offended  you,  he  is  still  your  father.' 

'  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  Sir  Angus  Forsyth 
has  never  been  a  true  father  to  me.  I  have  no  con- 
scientious scruples  in  leaving  him,  now  my  mother  is 
dead.  You  can  never  know  how  cruelly  he  treated 
her,  in  spite  of  outside  observances ;  but  you  can 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  she  would  be  living  now 
were  it  not  for  what  he  has  made  her  suffer.  I  could 
say  more,  but  this  is  all  the  explanation  I  am  at 
liberty  to  give  you.  I  have  cut  myself  free  of  him, 
and  intend  to  live  my  own  life,  alone ! ' 

*  But  reflect,  my  child.  No  amount  of  past  cruelty 
to  your  dear  mother  exonerates  you  from  your  filial 
duty  towards  him  ;  take  time,  consider  the  question 
from  this  point  of  view.' 

'  I  assure  you,  I  have  done  so,  Mr.  Browne,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  owe  him  no  duty  at 
all.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

'  Ah,  there,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  fear  we  should 
never  agree.  You  cannot  cut  yourself  off  from  duty 
towards  a  parent,  and  I  will  not  become  a  party  to 
the  act  of  folly.' 

X 
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*  But  you  will  not  write  to  him,  Mr.  Browne  ?  You 
will  not  betray  me ! '  exclaimed  Audrey  in  dismay. 
*  Oh,  do  remember  my  mother's  last  request  in  that 
letter,  when  she  asks  you  to  agree  to  whatever  I 
desire  you ! ' 

The  lawyer  was  silent.  He  was  touched  by  this 
reference,  also  by  the  beautiful  appealing  eyes,  raised 
to  his  so  imploringly. 

'  Listen,  my  child,'  he  said  at  last ;  *  I  promise  you 
I  will  not  betray  your  whereabouts  of  my  own  accord 
to  Sir  Angus  ;  but  understand,  if  I  receive  a  letter  of 
inquiry  respecting  you  direct  from  him,  I  shall  reply 
distinctly  and  truthfully  to  every  question,  and  will 
make  no  attempt  to  evade  one  of  them.' 

Audrey  breathed  more  freely.  This  contingency 
that  Mr.  Browne  naturally  deemed  almost  certain, 
was  one  she  had  very  little  fear  would  arise.  She  felt 
sure  Sir  Angus  would  never  write  to  her  mother's  old 
friend,  even  if  he  wished  for  information  concerning 
her  movements.  Her  dread  had  been  that  the  lawyer 
would  volunteer  such  information  unsolicited. 

Into  the  cause  of  rupture  Mr.  Browne  did  not  care 
to  inquire.  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  probably  concerned  some  love  affair  of  which  Sir 
Angus  did  not  approve  ;  and  he  gave  his  promise  the 
more  readily,  because  he  was  convinced  he  should 
hear  from  him  very  soon,  possibly  by  the  incoming 
Indian  mail. 

*  Meantime,'  he  continued  to  Audrey,  *  you  must 
not  overlook  your  future  prospects,  my  child  ;  I  mean 
your  inheritance  from  your  father,  to  which  you  are 
justly  entitled.' 
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Don't  speak  of  it,  I  beg,  Mr.  Browne !  You  may 
think  me  mad  or  obstinate,  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  irrevocably  never  to  touch  one  penny  of  his 
money,  if  he  leaves  it  to  me  to-morrow,  or  thirty 
years  hence.' 

*  Gently,  gently,  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  reflect 
before  you  resolve,  my  dear  girl.  You  cannot  live  on 
one  hundred  a  year  always  ;  now  consider.' 

*  I  have  considered,  dear  Mr.  Browne,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  live  on  it,  I  promise  you.' 

'  Dear,  oh  dear !  I  trust  you  are  not  contemplating 
joining  the  shrieking  sisterhood  on  platforms,  or  any 
of  these  sexless  females  who  "scorch"  through  life 
with  bolting  eyes,  in  what  they  term  rational  habili- 
ments ? ' 

'  Now,  do  I  look  like  it  ?  Be  reasonable,  and  I  will 
confide  in  you  more  fully.  I  intend  to  go  on  the 
stage.' 

*  The  stage ! '  Mr.  Browne  held  up  both  his  hands, 
and  then  let  them  fall  again. 

'  Yes,  the  stage  !  Why  do  you  look  so  horrified  ?  I 
know  I  have  some  talent,  and  good  training  will  do 
the  rest.  You  can't  complain  of  it  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  when  the  theatres  are  the  resort  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.' 

'  But  your  father,  my  dear  girl !  Recollect  you  are 
still  under  age,  and  liable  to  his  control.' 

Audrey  hesitated  a  moment,  again  somewhat  non- 
plussed, then  answered — 

*  Mr.  Browne,  for  the  present  I  have  a  perfectly 
free  hand,  else  you  may  be  sure  I  would  not  venture 
it' 
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'  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  have  your  father's  consent,  it 
is  another  matter.' 

*  Though  I  have  not  got  his  consent,  I  know  he  will 
raise  no  objection.  Now,  in  this  you  can  help  me. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  is  a  personal  friend  of  yours  ;  if  you 
will  introduce  me  to  him,  I  promise  to  be  guided  by 
him  when  he  has  tested  my  powers.' 

On  reflection  Mr.  Browne  felt  sure  this  wild  resolve 
would  be  put  a  stop  to  by  Sir  Angus,  so  he  decided 
to  humour  the  whim  for  the  present,  in  case  she 
should  give  him  the  slip,  as  she  had  apparently  given 
her  father,  and  carry  out  her  design  unprotected. 

'Sir  Henry  Irving  is  a  friend  of  mine  of  many 
years'  standing,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  introduce 
you  to  him  ;  but  I  expect  his  counsel  will  coincide 
with  mine,  and  he  will  advise  you  not  to  enter  on  a 
theatrical  career  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is 
always  persons  who  act  thus,  on  the  spuvy  who  find 
themselves  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  ! ' 

*  There  is  another  thing,'  Audrey  continued,  *  that 
is  my  name !  Please  do  not  forget  that  I  dropped 
that  on  leaving  Indian  territory.  I  am  no  longer  a 
Forsyth,  and  will  not  take  that  name  on  the  stage 
with  me.  I  was  entered  on  the  list  of  the  steamer's 
passengers  as  Miss  Dacre,  and  that  is  my  name  from 
henceforth.' 

Once  more  the  old  lawyer  raised  his  hands,  and 
then  lowered  them  slowly. 

*  My  dear  imprudent  girl,'  he  said, '  if  any  one  gets 
wind  of  this  later,  you  will  ruin  my  reputation  for 
conniving  at  it.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Browne ;  there  is  no  retreat  for 
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you  without  betraying  me,  which  I  am  sure  you 
wouldn't  contemplate  for  a  moment.  I  told  your 
clerk  my  name  was  Dacre,  though  I  did  not  allow 
him  to  announce  me.  It  is  the  noni  de  guerre  I 
have  adopted,  guerre  a  toute  outrancel^  she  added 
enthusiastically. 

*  Upon  my  word,  young  lady,  you  have  placed  me 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  Dear  me  !  you  have 
more  than  your  share  of  your  mother's  impetuous 
wilfulness.  Well,  well,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
expose  such  imprudence,  I  suppose  I  must  do  my 
best  to  shield  it.' 

'Yes,  dear  good  Mr.  Browne,  of  course  you 
must,'  said  Audrey  gratefully ;  '  but  there  is  your 
sister — I  have  never  seen  her — will  she  keep  my  secret 
if  you  tell  her  ? ' 

'  My  sister  ?  She  never  possesses  my  confidence  in 
what  solely  concerns  my  clients,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  dignity.  '  When  my  sister  sees  you,  she 
will  only  know  you  under  your  self-imposed  alias  of 
Dacre ;  but  I  do  hope  you  quite  understand  that 
your  course  of  conduct  is  highly  irregular.  I  only 
become  your  accomplice  under  protest,  because  I  am 
weak  enough  to  feel  morally  compelled  to  shelter  the 
foolish  daughter  of  so  dear  a  friend.' 

Audrey  was  intensely  relieved.  '  I  do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you  enough,'  she  said,  raising  her 
lustrous  eyes  so  full  of  gratitude,  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  annoyed  to  feel  a  thrill  of  gratification  at  his 
own  unprofessional  behaviour.  '  And  now,  you  dear 
and  true  friend,'  went  on  Audrey, '  I  want  you  to 
do  me  one  more  act  of  kindness.  Will  you  direct  me 
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to  some  cheap  lodging  in  a  convenient  situation, 
where  I  can  take  up  my  abode  unmolested  ? ' 

The  humour  gleamed  again  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Browne.  This  brilliant  girl  in  a  lodging  unmolested, 
impossible!  *A  cheap  lodging  in  a  convenient 
neighbourhood !  Yes,  my  child,  I  can  find  you  that 
without  the  least  difficulty.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do,  may  I  ask,  if  any  former  acquaintance  comes 
across  you  and  addresses  you  as  Miss  Forsyth  ? ' 

*  Trust  to  my  "  mother- wit,"  Mr.  Browne,  that  will 
avert  the  danger.  Have  you  ever  remarked  the 
expression  is  never  father-wit  ?  There  must  have  been 
some  good  reason  for  that,  I  imagine,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind.'  She  said  this  with  such  a  bright, 
sly  glance,  that  again  the  old  lawyer  felt  unwarrant- 
ably satisfied  with  his  course  of  conduct. 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a  note,  and  also  a 
telegram.  He  then  summoned  the  clerk,  ordered  the 
despatch  of  the  wire  and  delivery  of  the  note,  an 
answer  to  the  last  to  be  obtained  and  brought  back 
to  him. 

After  that  Audrey  was  presented  with  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  enjoined  to  silence,  while  the  dignified 
pen  of  Mr.  Browne  resumed  its  business  deliberately 
without  further  interruption. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Sanders,  the  clerk,  returned  in  due  course,  with  a 
written  reply  to  Mr.  Browne's  missive,  which  appeared 
to  afford  the  lawyer  satisfaction. 

*  My  dear  child,'  he  said,  *  I  must  venture  to  dis- 
miss you  now ;  and  if  you  will  follow  Sanders,  he  has 
instructions  to  conduct  you  to  your  lodgings,  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  already  secured  for  you.' 

*  Why,  Mr.  Browne,  you  work  by  magic,'  exclaimed 
the  girl  joyfully, '  and  yet  you  pretend  you  can  never 
do  anything  in  a  hurry.' 

*  Ah,  yes  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  landlady  and  I 
understand  one  another. — Sanders,  you  will  escort 
Miss  Dacre  to  the  door  where  you  left  the  note,  and 
then  return  to  the  office. — Goodbye,  my  dear  young 
lady,  I  will  see  you  again  later  in  the  day.' 

So  Audrey  with  a  lightened  heart  followed  Mr, 
Sanders.  She  had  found  one  hundred  a  year  and  a 
place  to  lay  her  head,  and  London  on  quitting  the 
office  did  not  seem  quite  so  foggy.  But  though  the 
hall  door  was  wide  open,  Mr.  Sanders  surprised  her 
by  turning  away  from  it,  and  passing  through  another 
swinging  one  that  led  to  a  winding  staircase.  This 
he  ascended,  till  he  reached  a  door  on  a  wide  landing, 
where  he  stopped,  and  applied  a  dainty  brass  knocker. 

327 
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*  Can  the  house  be  divided  into  flats  ? '  wondered 
Audrey, '  and  has  he  provided  me  with  lodgings  on 
one  of  them  ? ' 

The  door  opened,  Sanders  bowed  and  withdrew, 
and  the  quaintest  little  lady  Audrey  had  ever  beheld 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

She  was  little,  and  yet  she  was  large,  looking  as  if 
her  growth  had  been  abruptly  curtailed  and  all  there 
was  of  her  ironed  out  broadly.  Although  Audrey 
had  never  seen  her  before,  she  recognised  her  in  a 
moment  from  the  photograph  on  the  desk  of  Mr. 
Browne.  In  fact,  she  might  have  been  his  facsimile, 
only  she  was  fashioned  on  a  much  broader  scale. 
She  was  dressed  in  extreme  eccentricity,  in  a  plum- 
coloured  brocaded  silk  of  pronounced  design.  Her 
head  was  adorned  with  a  golden-brown  toupee — more 
golden  than  brown — set  slightly  awry,  from  beneath 
which  little  grey  wisps  of  hair  obtruded  themselves 
persistently.  In  her  hand  were  glasses  attached  to  a 
long  tortoise-shell  stick,  which  she  raised  to  her  eyes 
to  scrutinise  her  visitor. 

'  Come  in,  Miss  Dacre,  you  are  expected,  and  your 
room  has  been  prepared  for  you.'  So  speaking,  she 
wheeled  round,  and  without  further  remark  led  the 
way,  a  magnificent  Persian  cat,  the  original  of  the 
companion  photograph,  advancing  to  meet  Audrey. 
This  it  did  in  an  observant  yet  cautious  manner ;  and 
at  length,  as  if  satisfied,  thrust  its  fluffy  body  against 
the  visitor,  and  impeded  every  step  she  was  taking. 
Miss  Browne  paused,  and  cast  a  glance  behind  her. 

'  Blue  Peter  is  friendly ;  that  augurs  well  for  our 
acquaintance.  Miss  Dacre.'    With  that  she  walked  on 
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with  the  movement  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  ducks, 
opened  a  door,  and  led  Audrey  into  a  small  cheery 
bedroom. 

*  This  is  the  apartment  consigned  to  you,'  she  said, 
*  for  as  long  as  you  desire  to  occupy  it.' 

*  Surely  I  am  addressing  Miss  Browne,  am  I  not  ? ' 
inquired  Audrey,  embarrassed.  *  I  asked  Mr.  Browne 
to  recommend  me  a  lodging  ;  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  for  this  seems  to  be  his  private  residence.' 

*  My  Brother  never  makes  mistakes,'  replied  Miss 
Browne  rather  severely.  *  This  is  the  lodging  he  has 
found  for  you,  Miss  Dacre,  in  our  own  house.'  Her 
hostess  stooped,  and  whisking  up  Blue  Peter,  she 
tucked  him  under  one  arm  with  a  convulsive  effort 
that  empurpled  her  countenance,  and  waddled  out  of 
the  room.  Here  was  an  unexpected  refuge  indeed, 
of  which  Audrey  could  not  refuse  to  avail  herself 
She  resolved  to  accept  it  gratefully  for  a  week  or  two 
till  she  could  see  her  way  to  commence  her  dramatic 
training. 

She  sat  down  and  considered  her  surroundings. 
Everything  looked  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  to 
welcome  her.  There  was  a  cosy  bed  with  pretty 
hangings,  and  a  wardrobe  with  a  mirror  framed  in 
its  door,  standing  partially  open,  disclosing  pegs 
that  seemed  inviting  her  dresses  to  hang  on  them. 
When  Audrey  caught  sight  of  her  own  dejected 
figure  in  the  glass,  sitting  droopingly  with  loosely 
clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes  brimming  over, 
she  started  to  her  feet  resolutely. 

*  Dear  good  souls,  and  that  fat  angel  in  the  toupee, 
they  shall  not  find  I  have  come  here  to  depress  them,' 
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and  her  face  dimpled  with  smiles  as  she  recalled  her 
reception.  There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  smart 
maid  entered. 

*  The  porter  has  arrived  with  your  boxes  from  the 
hotel,  miss  ;  he  has  been  paid  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
room.    May  he  come  in  ? ' 

She  spoke  as  if  she  was  not  the  least  surprised  to  see 
Audrey,  who  instantly  gave  the  required  permission. 

*  That  kind  old  Browne,'  she  thought ;  *  I  believe  this 
is  the  result  of  his  telegram,'  and  she  was  right. 

Miss  Browne  evinced  no  curiosity  about  her  guest. 
Her  brother  had  simply  informed  her  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  deceased  friend  had  arrived  suddenly,  and 
that  he  wished  her  to  prepare  a  room  and  welcome 
Miss  Dacre  without  intruding  upon  her  sorrow  by 
any  questions.  These  were  her  instructions,  and  they 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  as  Audrey  soon  found  it 
was  second  nature  to  this  sister  to  do. 

When  she  rejoined  her  hostess,  she  found  herself 
only  addressed  on  ordinary  topics  and  became  amused 
and  interested  by  her  novel  surroundings. 

The  Brownes'  residential  flat  was  quite  apart  from 
the  offices.  There  was  a  large  double  sitting-room 
that  could  be  divided  at  will  by  doors  that  slid  in 
and  out  of  the  walls,  and  the  half  reserved  for  the 
dining-room  opened  into  an  apparent  conservatory. 
It  was  a  lofty  glass  house,  covered  in  by  a  dome 
under  which  a  splendid  palm  had  encroached  with  its 
branches.  Clinging  to  the  boughs,  or  peeping  at 
various  points  of  vantage  from  between  the  leaves 
Audrey  to  her  amazement  counted  no  less  than  nine 
Persian  kittens. 
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They  were  all  akin  to  the  *  blue '  blood  of  Peter, 
and  gambolled  up  and  down  to  their  hearts'  content, 
while  an  amiable  mother  lay  blinking  in  a  basket-bed 
below.  There  were  toys  supplied  for  the  kittens' 
benefit,  independently  of  their  family  tree.  Corks  and 
coloured  balls  were  suspended  in  corners ;  there  were 
swings,  miniature  ladders,  and  a  whole  gymnasium 
provided,  and  assuredly  no  feline  progeny  ever 
revelled  in  such  a  paradise.  A  shallow  well  to  contain 
milk  was  sunk  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  house  was 
finely  netted  inside  the  dome,  and  could  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  at  will. 

*  I  see  you  are  looking  at  my  Pusserie,'  observed 
Miss  Browne,  '  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  unique,  and 
attracts  every  one.  Blue  Peter  is  a  grandsire,  and  his 
family  number  nine  at  present.  I  call  them  the  nine 
Muses.  Brother  says  the  word  should  be  spelt  M-e-w, 
Now  see  what  will  happen  when  I  go  to  them,'  and 
unfastening  the  door,  she  entered  the  Pusserie. 

Instantly  the  nine  kittens  deserted  their  various 
amusements  and  darted  on  to  the  person  of  their 
owner.  Some  clung  and  nestled  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  others  climbed  to  her  shoulders,  or  formed 
a  soft  boa  with  their  tails  round  her  neck. 

Audrey  understood  the  origin  of  the  photograph, 
and  watched  their  antics  with  great  amusement. 
They  were  exquisite  kittens  in  all  stages  of  fluffy 
development,  with  soft  downy  growth  at  the  tips  of 
the  ears,  and  every  point  that  indicates  pure  breed. 

Audrey  was  invited  in,  and  entered,  hopeful  of  a 
similar  greeting ;  but  directly  a  stranger  took  the 
place  of  their  mistress,  the  whole  troop  scattered,  and 
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taking  up  safe  positions  in  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
peered  out  with  shy  bewitching  coquetry. 

*  Are  they  not  little  angels  ? '  said  Miss  Browne 
triumphantly.  *  I  call  them  the  "  anges  gardiennes  " 
of  Brother's  life.  I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  to  keep 
a  Pusserie,  Miss  Dacre  !  * 

*  Five  years  ago  Brother '  (she  implied  the  capital 
B  by  accentuation)  *  was  very  ill. 

*  It  was  after  a  sad  trouble  that  came  into  his  life, 
about  which  I  dare  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  cheer 
him  at  all,  and  he  refused  to  see  his  friends.  He  got 
very  weak,  and  at  last  the  doctor  said  if  he  could  not 
be  roused  he  might  sink  from  depression.  I  had 
just  had  a  present  of  Blue  Peter  and  another  kitten. 
They  had  reached  the  most  fascinating  stage  of 
existence,  and  Peter's  pranks  defy  description. 

*One  day  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  me.  I 
carried  them  both  into  Brother's  room,  and  without  a 
word  left  them  there,  and  listened  on  the  landing. 
I  soon  knew  by  the  sounds  I  heard  they  had  started 
their  amusing  tricks.  Presently  there  came  a  laugh 
that  cheered  me  to  the  soul ;  and  when  I  went  in, 
there  was  Brother  fairly  convulsed  by  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter — that  was  the  turning-point,  and  those 
blessed  kittens  saved  him.  Later  on,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving,  I  established  the  Pusserie.' 

*But  surely,'  said  Audrey,  'you  cannot  maintain 
innumerable  kittens  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not ;  I  sell  them  very  successfully. 
Persians  so  purely  bred  are  very  difficult  to  rear,  and 
valued  accordingly.  Like  every  animal  of  high  race, 
they  have  delicately-strung  nerves,  and  are  very 
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sensitive,  but  I  can  ward  off  their  ailments,  and  I 
never  allow  them  to  sustain  shocks  to  the  system  if 
I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  I  have  taken  prizes  at 
exhibitions.  Blue  Peter  has  won  a  easeful.  We  do 
not  send  him  now,  because  he  so  greatly  disapproves 
of  it.  Why,'  added  Miss  Browne,  laying  her  hand 
on  Audrey's  arm  with  a  triumphant  gesture,  *her 
beautiful  Royal  Highness,  our  Princess  of  Wales  her- 
self, selected  three  of  my  kittens.  They  were  the 
bluest  little  cherubs  you  ever  saw.  I  called  them 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  last  of  course  being 
the  biggest  of  the  three.' 

Here  Blue  Peter  marched  in,  and  graciously  con- 
descended to  let  Audrey  caress  him.  He  was  the 
most  highly  favoured  of  all  the  cats,  and  the  only 
living  thing  in  the  house  that  dared  take  a  liberty 
with  '  Brother.' 

'Cardinal  Richelieu  had  a  partiality  for  cats,* 
observed  Miss  Browne  ;  '  and  Brother  has  one  too,  in 
common  with  other  eminent  persons ;  and,  as  you 
may  have  remarked,  Miss  Dacre,  my  Brother  has  a 
very  great  mind.^ 

When  the  trio  met  at  luncheon,  the  conversation 
embraced  every  subject  of  interest  except  those 
that  vitally  concerned  each  one  present.  Audrey 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  she  had  only  just  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Browne  ;  she  seemed  to 
have  known  the  kindly  lady  for  years ;  and  felt  such 
an  impostor  when  called  Miss  Dacre,  that  she 
impulsively  asked  her  to  substitute  her  Christian 
name  of  Audrey. 

*  How  extraordinary!'  remarked  her  hostess  ;  'Miss 
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Dacre  has  the  same  name  as  the  little  granddaughter 
of  the  rector  of  Fairholm  whom  you  used  to  talk  to 
me  about,  Brother.  Audrey  is  an  uncommon  name  ; 
it  is  quite  a  coincidence.' 

*  Certainly  a  coincidence/  agreed  Mr.  Browne ;  ^that 
little  girl  though,  went  abroad  eventually.  Really, 
sister,  at  your  age  you  should  have  learned  that  in 
real  life  a  coincidence  is  never  extraordinary.' 

Miss  Browne  felt  rebuked,  as  was  intended,  in 
order  to  check  further  comment,  and  Audrey  had  the 
satisfaction  of  responding  to  her  name  without  fear 
of  betraying  her  identity. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


To  look  for  Mr.  Brown  in  London  is  equivalent  to 
looking  for  Mr.  Jones  in  Wales,  or  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

Until  Major  Freere  essayed  to  wade  through  the 
bulky  directory  for  our  metropolis,  he  never  realised 
the  Brown  family  were  so  prolific.  To  add  to  his 
confusion,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  name  was 
spelt  with  an  e  or  not !  True,  Lady  Forsyth  had  not 
so  spelt  it,  but  that  might  have  been  owing  to  her 
inability  to  complete  the  word. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sable  Brownes  did  spell 
their  name  with  an  ^,  as  the  reader  is  aware ;  so,  of 
course,  that  consummate  imp,  the  law  of  contrary, 
that  often  usurps  the  ruling  of  our  lives,  caused 
Beresford  to  hunt  up  all  the  other  Browns.  Even 
when  he  consulted  a  list  of  solicitors.  Sable  Browne 
being  one  of  those  rejoicing  in  the  e,  he  put  aside  to 
pursue  the  remainder.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  ; 
for  in  spite  of  his  failure  so  far  to  trace  Audrey,  he 
felt  sure  she  had  returned  to  England,  and  could 
only  be  heard  of  through  the  agency  of  her  mother's 
solicitor.  He  was  staying  at  the  Junior  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  but  his  days  were  not  altogether  at  his 
own  disposal.    Major  Freere  was  bound  to  appear 
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before  his  Queen  in  order  to  receive  his  honours,  and 
he  felt  it  a  cruel  mockery  on  the  part  of  Fate  that 
he  was  able  to  take  so  little  pleasure  in  them.  Even 
the  thrill  of  triumph  passed  away,  though  he  experi- 
enced it  keenly  enough  when  the  loved  royal  hands 
fastened  the  Victoria  Cross  upon  his  breast. 

The  keenest  appreciation  of  his  distinctions  came 
to  him  when  he  crossed  to  his  Irish  home  in  county 
Kerry,  and  kneeling  by  his  mother's  side,  as  she  lay 
on  her  invalid  chair,  placed  the  modest  morsel  of 
iron  tenderly  in  her  hand.  There  was  pleasure 
too  in  hearing  this  exclamation  from  his  veteran 
uncle,  *  Well  done,  boy ;  this  bit  of  iron  is  a  prouder 
title  for  you  than  if  you  had  inherited  that  of  Earl 
of  Glenbower  for  no  deed  of  your  own.' 

Beresford  had  arranged  to  pass  Christmas  with  his 
mother.  The  paralysis  was  not  so  distressing,  and 
she  had  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her  right  hand. 
It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  watch  her  refined  and  patient 
face  framed  with  its  silver  hair,  to  see  her  wearing 
the  white  Kashmir  shawl  he  had  brought  her,  and 
admiring  all  the  pretty  Indian  trifles  with  which  he 
had  encumbered  himself  to  give  her  pleasure.  He 
thought  there  was  one  blessing  left  that  would  always 
make  his  life  worth  living,  and  that  was  his  mother. 

One  day  when  Christmas  week  was  over,  and  the 
excitement  of  his  return  had  abated,  the  two  were 
alone  together,  when  the  mother  observed  quietly — 

*  So,  in  spite  of  all  the  beautiful  presents  you  have 
lavished  on  me,  Beresford,  you  have  omitted  the 
only  one  I  ever  asked  you  to  give  me — you  have  not 
presented  me  with  a  daughter.' 
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*  Mother,'  answered  her  son,  ceasing  for  a  moment 
the  gentle  friction  he  was  applying  to  the  numbed 
hand,  with  which  he  was  ready  to  occupy  himself  by 
the  hour,  because  she  fancied  it  restored  animation — 

*  Am  I  not  enough  for  you  ?  do  I  not  represent  in 
in  your  eyes  a  whole  family  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  deny  it,'  she  said,  fondling  his  hair  with 
her  disengaged  hand,  as  such  mothers  love  to  do, 

*  but  you  are  not  enough  for  yourself,  dear.' 

*  Well,  mother,  and  suppose  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  have  seen  the  queen  of  my  heart,  and  she  has  not 
found  such  a  throne  irresistible — what  then  ? ' 

*  I  should  say,  she  was  either  not  in  earnest,  or 
that  she  had  execrable  taste.' 

*  Mother,  mother,  what  an  insufferable  prig  I 
should  be,  if  I  took  your  opinion  of  myself  for 
granted  !  It  is  true,  the  dearest,  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world  has  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me.' 

*  But  do  you  know  why,  Beresford  ?  ' 

*  For  a  long  time  I  did  not,  but  now  I  have  dis- 
covered the  reason  ;  it  is  one  that  does  her  infinite 
honour,  but  it  is  her  secret,  so  I  must  not  tell  you, 
mother.' 

'  Are  you  sure  she  is  all  you  believe  her  to  be  ? ' 
asked  his  mother  anxiously. 

*  Sure  ?  I  have  infallible  proof  of  it,  which  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  explain.  She  is  the  woman  in  ten 
thousand,  that  Solomon  sought  for  in  vain  ;  just  as 
certainly  asj^ou  are  the  only  other  living  one  ! ' 

Audrey  would  have  dearly  loved  to  have  seen  the 
smile  and  look  in  his  eyes,  as  Beresford  made  this 
audacious  observation. 
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'  I  do  not  doubt  your  judgment,  Beresford,  and  if 
it  is  so,  never  give  her  up,  unless  honour  bids  you.' 

'Unluckily,  mother,  I  lost  sight  of  her  before  I 
knew  the  real  reason  she  had  for  refusing  me.  She  is 
somewhere  in  England  I  am  certain,  and  I  am  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  find  her.  I  began  directly  I 
reached  London ;  one  thing  only  made  me  pause  in 
the  search.' 

'  And  what  was  that ! ' 

'To  come  home  and  pass  Christmas  with  you, 
mother.' 

*  Beresford,  you  will  oblige  me  by  ringing  the'  bell, 
and  sending  for  Bradshaw  instantly !  I  can  see 
how  it  is.  In  looking  for  this  girl  you  are  seeking 
your  own  happiness  ;  go  away  to-morrow,  and  per- 
severe in  the  effort  to  find  her — then,  bring  her  to 
me,  that  I  may  have  time  to  know  and  love  her  while 
God  spares  me  to  you,  my  son.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


The  underground  train  was  dragging  its  sulphurous 
course  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  laden  with 
languid  passengers  half-choked  by  the  combined 
effects  of  fog,  fumes,  and  individual  bronchial  affec- 
tions in  various  stages.  Major  Freere  was  in  a  com- 
partment which  contained  three  more  persons — two 
of  his  own  sex  and  one  lady. 

At  the  moment  our  scene  opens  the  train  had 
paused  at  Victoria  station,  and  had  almost  com- 
pleted the  time  allotted  for  a  halt,  when  the  lady 
suddenly  became  aware  that  she  had  arrived  at  her 
destination.  She  started  up,  exhibiting  a  figure  that 
can  best  be  described  by  the  word  rotund,  and  Major 
Freere  at  once  opened  the  door  for  her.  To  his  sur- 
prise, she  turned  round  and  prepared  to  make  the 
descent  backwards. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
courtesy,  *  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  manage  to  get 
down  safely.' 

The  platform  was  dreary  and  fog-veiled,  and  before 
the  lady  could  effect  her  purpose  there  rose  the 
ominous  cry  of  *  Fire  away ! '  and  an  officious,  door- 
slamming-porter — with  the  exclamation, '  Hurry  up, 
ma'am,'  propelled  her  with  well-intentioned  force 
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back  into  the  compartment,  and  banged  the  door,  as 
the  train  was  once  more  set  in  motion. 

Beresford  had  much  ado  to  suppress  laughter,  the 
incident  was  so  unexpected  and  intensely  comic,  and 
the  remaining  occupants  of  the  carriage  went  off  into 
an  unrestrained  outburst  of  merriment. 

The  old  lady  was  only  discomposed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rallied  with  remarkable  alacrity.  *  Oh,  dear 
me,  I  have  missed  my  station,'  she  exclaimed  to 
Beresford,  *  and,  would  you  believe  it,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  same  thing  has  happened  ;  it  serves  me 
right,  for  my  brother  always  advises  me  never  to  travel 
by  the  underground.  You  see  I  am  obliged  to  step 
out  backwards,  and  they  naturally  infer  I  am  strug- 
gling to  get  in,  so  that,  as  he  says,  I  really  cannot 
blame  the  porters  ;  but  just  now  I  did  not  notice  the 
name  of  the  station  quickly  enough,  and  by  the  time 
I  saw  it  ' 

She  broke  off,  being  in  fact  forcibly  interrupted 
by  renewed  peals  of  laughter  from  the  two  other 
passengers. 

The  lady  turned,  and,  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity,  unclosed  a  pair  of  glasses  with  long  tortoise- 
shell  handles,  and  applying  them  to  her  eyes  sur- 
veyed the  ill-behaved  couple  in  a  manner  that 
speedily  reduced  them  to  order.  *  I  perceive,'  she 
said,  when  silence  was  restored,  speaking  with 
slow  emphasis  and  addressing  herself  to  Beres- 
ford, '  that  although  those  persons  are  clothed  like 
yourself,  sir,  there  is  only  one  gentleman  in  this 
compartment.' 

Some  newspapers  were  promptly  resorted  to  by  the 
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offenders,  as  screens,  and  silence  became  still  more 
absolute. 

The  old  lady  continued  her  observations  to  Beres- 
ford— 

*As  I  was  observing,  I  cannot  blame  the  porters 
for  deeming  they  are  rendering  me  assistance  by 
pushing  me  in  whenever  I  strive  to  alight  in  such  an 
unusual  fashion,  but  this  evening  it  is  annoying,  as 
I  particularly  wished  to  reach  home  by  tea-time, 
being  nervous  about  the  crossings  in  such  foggy 
weather.' 

Now  Major  Freere  was  extremely  anxious  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  as  far  as  Ealing,  believing  he  had 
found  a  clue  to  a  solicitor  there  who  might  prove  to 
be  the  Browne  he  was  pursuing  ;  but  noticing  the  old 
lady — who,  in  spite  of  her  fantastic  brocaded  gown, 
was  evidently  a  gentlewoman — to  be  in  genuine  dis- 
tress, he  obeyed  a  chivalrous  instinct  that  prompted 
him  to  her  succour. 

Still  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  forced 
himself  to  say  casually,  *  I  am  getting  out  at  the  next 
station,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  render  you  any  assist- 
ance that  may  be  necessary.' 

He  fibbed  in  this  audacious  way,  man-like,  in  order 
to  spare  the  poor  lady  any  further  agitation. 

'  Indeed,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief, '  I  am 
much  beholden  to  you  for  your  courteous  offer.  If  I 
may  presume  to  tell  you  so,  you  are  a  vara  avis  in 
your  generation,  young  man.  I  have  been  led  to 
suppose  hitherto  that  the  only  chivalry  found  at 
present  rests  with  the  members  of  my  own  sex  when 
they  adopt  male  attire.* 
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'  Oh,  indeed,  madam,'  laughed  Beresford,  *  there  is 
no  occasion  to  be  quite  so  crushing.  But  here  we 
are,  at  the  station — allow  me  to  get  out  first  and 
assist  you  afterwards.' 

Then  once  more  the  lady,  whom  the  reader  has  of 
course  long  since  identified,  attempted  the  backward 
descent,  and  this  time  successfully. 

After  accommodating  his  steps  to  her  own  in  a 
laboured  climb  up  the  stairs  they  arrived  at  the  road 
above,  and  Beresford  saw  to  his  dismay  that  the  fog 
had  thickened  so  considerably  it  would  be  an  act  of 
barbarity  to  subject  his  charge  to  the  difficulties 
of  securing  and  entering  an  omnibus. 

'  This  is  impossible ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  think  you 
had  better  allow  me  to  hail  a  four-wheeler.' 

*  Oh,  by  all  means  do  so,'  responded  Miss  Browne, 
'  it  is  by  far  the  safer  plan  ;  but  may  I  ask  you  to  be 
so  very  kind  as  to  notice  the  eye  of  the  driver  before 
you  engage  him  ? ' 

Beresford  smiled,  and  after  a  few  abortive  attempts 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  cab  at  all  in  the  in- 
creasing fog,  selected  a  thoroughly  respectable  con- 
veyance, and  then  said  to  his  companion — 

'  May  I  ask  you  for  your  address,  that  I  may  direct 
the  man  where  to  take  you  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  she  responded,  *  wait  one  moment,  and 
opening  her  handbag  she  drew  thence  a  card-case  and 
unclasped  it.  *  Dear  me,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I  have 
only  one  card  left,  and  that  is  one  of  my  Brother's, 
but  take  it,  for  the  full  address  is  on  it ;  and  believe 
me  if  at  any  time  he  can  render  you  a  service,  he 
will  only  be  too  delighted  to  do  so.' 
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Beresford  glanced  at  the  card,  and  read  the  name 
Sable  Browne,  Solicitor,  neatly  engraved  upon 
it.  A  sudden  suspicion  changed  to  resolve  within 
him. 

*  On  second  thoughts,'  he  said,  '  I  should  prefer,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  to  see  you  home  myself  in 
safety  ;  the  fog  is  worse  than  ever,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  for  me  to  accompany  you.' 

Miss  Browne  grew  a  trifle  perplexed,  and  looked 
at  him  dubiously.  '  If  I  had  not  passed  my  premiere 
jeunessel  she  thought,  *  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
such  pressing  attention  a  trifle  suspicious — but  as  it 
is — oh,  what  a  kind  heart  this  young  officer  must 
possess,  for  a  soldier  he  is,  I  am  sure  of  it' 

Thus  Beresford,  heaping  to  himself  golden  opinions 
he  did  not  altogether  merit,  had  the  felicity  of  escort- 
ing his  rescued  dame  to  St.  George's  Road,  where  he 
duly  deposited  her  on  her  own  doorstep,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  fish,  as  he  had  never  yet  fished  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  for  an  invitation  to  enter,  which  was  not 
granted  him. 

Miss  Browne  was  longing  to  give  it  but  did  not 
venture,  for  it  was  after  office  hours  ;  Brother  would 
be  at  home  with  Audrey  and  she  was  afraid  he 
might  not  approve  of  the  sudden  admission  of  a 
stranger.  So  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  imp  '  Con- 
trary' got  the  upper  hand  once  more,  and  poor 
Beresford  was  turned  back  from  the  very  threshold 
of  success  in  his  search  for  his  love,  but  fortunately 
at  the  moment  was  not  aware  of  it. 

By  a  curious  freak  of  destiny  Miss  Browne's 
courage  underwent  reaction,  she  dreaded  incurring 
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the  ridicule  her  adventure  might  excite  if  she  related 
it  to  her  brother,  and  so  refrained  accordingly.  Only 
to  Audrey  she  recounted  the  affair,  in  strictest  con- 
fidence, speaking  warmly  in  praise  of  her  knight- 
errant;  and  when  Audrey,  whose  thoughts  flew 
inconsequently  to  the  king  of  her  heart  who  reigned 
there  in  secret,  asked  anxiously,  *  Did  you  not  find 
out  the  name  of  the  young  officer,  Miss  Browne  ? '  she 
received  for  reply — 

'  No  indeed,  my  dear,  I  quite  forgot  to  do  so, 
and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  the  omission  ;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  if  ever  any  man's  name  is  in  the 
papers  for  a  gallant  deed,  it  will  be  his,  I  am  certain, 
and  it  would  be  pleasant,  would  it  not,  after  what  we 
know  of  him,  to  peruse  the  account  together  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XLV 


Mr.  Sable  Browne  was  engaged  in  his  leisurely 
fashion,  two  days  later,  over  a  dilemma  in  some 
confidential  work  that  cost  him  grave  deliberation. 
His  neat  little  feet  were  crossed,  and  his  eyes  were 
raised  towards  Landseer's  Jury,  as  though  confident 
of  inspiration  from  the  canine  judge  in  spectacles, 
who  returned  the  gaze  with  the  stoical  indifference  of 
the  superior  status  he  represented. 

Mr.  Browne  possessed  the  type  of  legal  mind  that 
revelled,  on  occasions,  in  a  quibble,  and  he  was  looking 
for  one  now,  with  all  the  zest  of  an  expert,  to  suit 
the  knotty  point  and  dissolve  it.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  admittance  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  duly 
made  an  appointment  previously  to  see  him. 

The  little  lawyer  glanced  up  searchingly  from  the 
card  handed  to  him,  and  saw  the  soldierly  figure  of 
Major  Freere  standing  erect  before  him. 

Beresford  had  neglected  as  yet  to  have  fresh  cards 
printed  with  his  newly-acquired  titles,  so  it  was  as 
Captain  Freere  that  Mr.  Browne  greeted  him. 

*  Be  seated,  I  beg,'  said  the  lawyer,  rising,  *  and  draw 
your  chair  near  the  fire,  for  it  is  a  cruelly  raw  morning, 
and  now,  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you  ? ' 

*  I  scarcely  know  whether  you  will  consider  my 
business  in  a  professional  light,  Mr.  Browne,'  began 
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Beresford.  '  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  if  you  num- 
bered among  your  clients  Lady  Forsyth,  the  late 
wife  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service?  If  so,  you  will  be  in  possession  of  her 
daughter's  address,  which  I  desire  to  find.' 

Beresford  had  gone  straight  to  the  point  in  blunt, 
soldier  fashion,  and  Mr.  Browne  was  on  guard  in  a 
moment.  He  suspected  this  prepossessing  officer  of 
being  the  ineligible  admirer,  temporarily  on  leave 
from  the  war-path,  and  in  pursuit  of  Audrey,  and 
resolved  to  hoodwink  him  if  necessary. 

*  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  Captain  Freere,  if  I 
reply  to  your  question  by  another.  Will  you  tell  me 
on  whose  authority  you  make  this  inquiry  ? ' 

*  On  whose  authority  ? '  repeated  Beresford  in  sur- 
prise. *  Oh !  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Forsyth  family, 
and  knew  them  intimately  in  India.' 

*  And  are  you  authorised  by  Sir  Angus  to  ask  for 
his  daughter's  address  ? ' 

*  Well,  no ! '  admitted  Beresford,  slightly  nonplussed, 
*  I  am  not  his  emissary,  I  come  of  my  own  accord. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  a  message  intrusted  to  me  for 
his  daughter,  that  I  must  deliver  personally.' 

His  hesitation  was  not  lost  upon  his  listener.  Mr. 
Browne  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  a 
persistent  lover  stood  before  him,  and  all  the  more 
resolved  to  be  extremely  wary.  '  I  regret,'  he  said 
coldly,  *  that  I  am  unable  to  render  you  any  assist- 
ance. Captain  Freere ;  I  have  not  the  honour  of  acting 
as  solicitor  to  Sir  Angus,  and  if  I  was,  I  should 
feel  compelled  to  refuse  his  daughter's  address  to  a 
stranger,  without  the  sanction  of  her  father.' 
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Beresford's  heart  sank  at  this  renewal  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  suspected  the  lawyer  was  playing  with 
him,  and  he  knew  he  should  stand  no  chance  in  an 
argument ;  he  longed  to  take  the  little  man  by  his 
faultless  collar,  and  shake  the  truth  out  of  him. 

'Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned  at  first,  Mr. 
Browne,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  of  some 
slight  service  to  your  sister,  in  enabling  her  to  reach 
home  through  a  fog  the  other  evening ;  she  gave  me 
your  card,  and  was  kind  enough  to  say  she  was  sure 
you  would  do  me  a  good  turn  if  it  was  in  your 
power.' 

He  disliked  alluding  to  the  incident,  but  forced 
himself  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  conduce 
to  a  better  understanding ;  but  the  little  gentleman 
he  addressed,  instead  of  thawing  instantly,  only 
grew  more  frigid  than  ever,  and  looked  at  him 
incredulously. 

'  Indeed !  my  sister  has  never  mentioned  the 
occurrence.' 

Beresford  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket 
in  search  of  the  card,  which  he  longed  to  hurl  at  the 
head  of  this  obdurate  pigmy,  but  he  must  have 
mislaid  it,  as  it  was  not  forthcoming. 

*  I  am  sorry  I  referred  to  the  matter,'  he  said,  ^  as 
your  sister  seems  to  have  forgotten  it,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  worth  her  remembrance.  I  only  wish  to  say 
before  I  leave,  that  I  know  quite  well  Browne  is  the 
name  of  Lady  Forsyth's  solicitor,  and  that  I  am 
determined  to  find  him.' 

He  was  vexed  with  himself  for  showing  temper,  but 
the  quiet  little  man  had  an  irritating  effect  on  him. 
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'There  are  so  many  of  my  legal  contemporaries 
that  share  my  name,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
light  on  the  right  man.  Surely,  if  I  may  presume 
to  advise,  the  proper  person  for  you  to  go  to  for  the 
address  of  the  young  lady,  is  her  father,  especially 
as  she  does  not  seem  to  have  acquainted  you,  by 
her  own  choice,  with  her  movements.' 

*  I  thank  you,'  replied  Beresford  haughtily ;  *  but  I 
consider  I  am  the  better  judge  of  my  future  line  of 
tactics.* 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  the 
lawyer  that  he  departed  furious  ;  it  was  only  too  true 
that  Audrey  had  never  given  him  the  smallest  right 
to  intrude  on  her  retirement.  He  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, having  made  up  his  mind  after  the 
incident  on  the  railroad  that  kind  chance  had 
favoured  him  ;  and  he  was  disconcerted  to  find 
that  the  lady  he  had  befriended  had  not  mentioned 
the  trifling  service  to  her  brother,  as  she  had  led  him 
to  expect  she  would  do. 

He  descended  the  stairs  with  the  sense  of  having 
been  decidedly  worsted,  and  was  making  for  the 
door,  when  there  came  a  silhouette  between  him  and 
the  entrance,  and  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  tall, 
slender  figure  in  mourning.  Staggering  back,  with 
the  surprise  of  recognition,  he  saw  Audrey  standing 
before  him,  and  in  another  instant  Miss  Browne, 
somewhat  breathless,  had  joined  her.  The  good  lady 
no  sooner  beheld  Beresford  than  she  greeted  him  joy- 
fully, and  experienced  some  compunction,  for  she  saw 
he  was  leaving  her  brother's  office,  and  she  regretted 
not  having  prepared  Mr.  Browne  to  receive  him. 
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*  Have  you  really  found  us  out  ?  that  is  nice  of  you. 
I  have  blamed  myself  ever  since  for  not  ascertaining 
your  name.  But  how  is  this — do  you  two  know  one 
another  ? ' 

She  might  well  ask,  for  Audrey  was  pale  and 
speechless,  and  Beresford  almost  as  bad,  though  he 
summoned  all  the  assurance  he  could  muster.  *  Oh 
yes !  we  are  old  friends,'  he  said,  '  only  we  had  lost 
sight  of  one  another.'  Then  Audrey  murmured, 
scarcely  aware  what  words  escaped  her,  '  Miss 
Browne,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Major 
Freere.' 

'Freere — Freere,  what  Freere?  not  the  Frontier 
hero?'  exclaimed  the  old  lady  excitedly.  *  You  don't 
mean  the  man  in  the  Army  Medical  Service,  whose 
distinguished  services  have  been  in  the  papers  lately?' 

*  The  same,'  said  Beresford  with  a  bow,  catching  at 
the  distraction  readily. 

'Then,  sir,'  went  on  Miss  Browne,  *this  is  a  red- 
letter  day  in  my  existence,  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
shaken  hands  with  a  dona  fide  Victoria  Cross  man  ! ' 
So  saying,  she  advanced  full  sail,  with  her  hand 
extended,  and  Beresford  was  rather  relieved  when 
he  found  a  response  from  his  own  to  her  con- 
gratulatory pressure  contented  her. 

*  Nay,  but  Miss  Browne,'  he  said  deprecatingly, 
*  you  must  not  make  so  much  of  it ;  every  man 
present  was  a  Victoria  Cross  man,  though  they  have 
only  chosen  to  brand  two  or  three  of  us.' 

*■  Oh  !  I  daresay,'  replied  Miss  Browne  ;  '  very  nice 
and  modest  of  you  to  say  so ;  but,  dear  me,  this  is  all 
very  extraordinary.     I  little  thought,  when  I  was 
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describing  your  courtesy  to  me  to  Miss  Dacre,  that  I 
was  referring  to  a  Victoria  Cross  man,  and  a  friend  of 
her  own  into  the  bargain.' 

Miss  Dacre  !  Beresford  caught  at  the  name  at 
once,  as  the  one  Audrey  had  evidently  elected  to 
be  known  by,  and  was  glad  he  had  not  unwittingly 
betrayed  her.  Eager  to  set  her  at  ease,  he  only 
puzzled  her  effectually  by  saying  casually — 

'  You  have  done  me  the  best  turn  imaginable,  Miss 
Browne,  and  doubly  repaid  me.  I  was  looking  for 
Miss  Dacre  in  London,  as  I  have  a  special  com- 
mission from  a  mutual  friend  to  deliver  to  her.' 

'Then  come  in  now,  and  welcome,'  said  the  old 
lady  heartily.  *  Audrey,  my  dear,  we  will  take  him 
to  the  drawing-room.'  She  led  the  way,  Beresford 
assenting  gladly,  the  poor  girl  having  no  choice  but 
to  accompany  them.  She  had  not  spoken  as  yet, 
except  to  murmur  that  conventional  introduction, 
and  Miss  Browne  believed  she  divined  the  reason. 

Romance  is  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  some 
women,  and  does  not  fade  away  even  if  they  grow 
fat  and  have  grey  hairs  playing  hide  and  seek  under 
a  golden  toupee.  They  were  lovers,  these  two,  Miss 
Browne  was  certain,  and  who  could  doubt  they  were 
most  admirably  suited  ? 

Something  had  gone  wrong  with  them,  that  was 
very  evident,  but  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  have 
observed  that  it  was  not  aversion  that  dictated 
Audrey's  reticence.  The  course  of  true  love  had 
been  ruffled — they  needed  a  chance  to  explain — and 
who  but  herself  could  give  it  them,  the  poor  girl 
being  motherless,  as  far  as  she  knew  anything  of  her 
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antecedents.  Then  as  to  Major  Freere,  was  he  not 
a  Victoria  Cross  hero,  and  would  it  not  be  a  most 
suitable  return  for  his  gallantry  towards  herself,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  him  ? 

So,  puffing  and  panting  over  these  resolutions,  she 
eventually  hustled  them  both  into  the  drawing-room, 
a  retreat  her  brother  never  affected,  and  getting  them 
ensconced  in  chairs  by  the  fire,  promptly  rang  the 
smart  maid  up  with  an  order  for  tea,  and  then  said 
— like  a  person  who  had  suddenly  remembered  an 
errand  of  importance,  when  the  maid  had  arranged 
the  table — 

*  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  Major  Freere,  if  I  go 
out  again  and  execute  a  little  more  shopping.  My 
brother  will  not  be  in  till  the  dinner-hour ;  so  Audrey, 
my  dear,  do  not  wait,  but  pour  out  our  visitor  a  cup 
of  tea  directly  it  has  drawn  sufficiently,  I  will  return 
in  half-an-hour,  and  meanwhile  you,  sir,  can  execute 
your  commission,'  and  by  the  time  she  had  concluded 
her  sentence,  Miss  Browne  had  withdrawn  and  closed 
the  door  in  case  she  should  be  detained  by  remon- 
strance. In  the  depths  of  that  expansive  breast 
there  beat  a  sympathetic  woman's  heart  which  Miss 
Browne  had  carried — all  credit  to  her  for  it — and 
kept  warm  in  spite  of  the  chilling  blasts  of  age  and 
experience. 

As  she  waddled  along  to  her  shopping  her  thoughts 
busily  reverted  to  a  long-past  period,  a  time  when 
she  was  not,  as  now,  broad  and  unwieldy,  but  only 
plump  and  daintily  rounded.  A  time  when  an  honest 
sailor  heart  had  held  her  close  in  a  parting  embrace 
before  going  off  to  naval  service,  extracting  a 
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promise  from  her  to  welcome  him  back  as  an  expect- 
ant bridegroom.  He  had  gone  down  on  his  ship,  with 
all  hands,  and  through  that  marvellous  thought 
transference  —  when  spirit  touches  spirit  and  has 
done  so  in  spite  of  the  cynicism  of  all  ages — through 
these  means  she  knew  that  he  had  so  died  on  the 
very  night  it  happened,  long  before  the  laggard 
telegraph  wires  supplied  her  with  the  tidings.  The 
trial  had  crushed  her  at  the  time,  it  seemed  so  long 
to  wait — to  enter  the  next  world  before  she  could 
hear  the  loving  cheer  of  her  lover's  voice  again.  The 
blow  had  crushed  her  life,  but  it  had  not  soured  or 
embittered  her  feelings.  '  I  will  keep  myself  young 
and  loving,'  she  had  said,  *  however  old  I  grow,  for 
as  we  die,  surely  in  such  like  condition  of  spirit  we 
shall  emerge  on  the  better  side,  and  thus — he  shall 
find  me.' 

So  she  had  resolved,  and,  God  bless  her,  succeeded 
too,  and  does  so  still. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


Shortly  before  the  meeting  recorded,  Audrey  was 
becoming  aware  that  by  means  of  one  excuse  or 
another,  Mr.  Browne  was  contriving  to  postpone  his 
promised  introduction  to  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

The  lawyer  was  continually  expecting  the  letter 
which  did  not  arrive  from  Sir  Angus.  As  week 
followed  week,  he  began  to  think  it  exceedingly 
strange  that  a  father  could  be  so  callous  respecting 
the  fate  of  his  daughter,  and  to  believe  the  breach 
between  them  was  one  not  easily  healed. 

At  the  same  time,  as  he  had  never  had  any 
dealings  with  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  friendly  or  other- 
wise, except  when  he  saw  him  cursorily  years  ago 
at  the  wedding  of  Ysobel ;  he  could  not,  after  his 
promise  to  Audrey,  take  any  course  of  action  that 
would  betray  her. 

So  poor  Mr.  Browne  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to 
act.  He  could  not  keep  Audrey  much  longer  from 
definitely  entering  upon  her  career,  and  she  for  her 
part  felt  she  must  soon  insist  upon  embarking  on 
the  course  she  had  marked  out  for  herself,  though 
she  naturally  shrank  from  wounding  so  kind  and 
valued  a  friend. 

Come  what  might,  even  if  she  had  to  break  with 
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him,  leaving  him  to  suppose  her  the  most  unfilial 
girl  in  the  world,  Audrey  resolved  never  to  make 
any  fuller  revelation  of  facts  that  would  stain  Lady 
Forsyth's  reputation.  She  was  now  more  than  ever 
assured  Sir  Angus  would  not  betray  her  identity — 
no,  he  valued  the  prestige  of  his  name  too  highly ; 
it  was  this  consideration  chiefly  that  forced  him  to 
shield  the  honour  of  his  dead  wife,  aided  perhaps 
by  the  knowledge  that  death  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  make  her  suffer  by  any  ingenious  form  of 
punishment  he  could  inflict. 

With  regard  to  her  affection  for  Beresford  Freere, 
she  honestly  believed  she  had  succeeded  in  stifling 
it.  Her  changed  circumstances  could  do  nothing 
to  draw  her  nearer  her  love ;  indeed,  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.  It  was  as  impossible  for  her  now, 
she  thought,  even  if  he  still  wished  it,  to  marry 
Beresford  with  her  secret  untold,  and  persist,  without 
apparent  cause,  in  an  estrangement  with  the  man 
he  supposed  to  be  her  father.  As  to  a  confession 
of  the  truth,  even  in  strictest  confidence,  to  him  she 
loved,  it  was  still  more  revolting  to  her  loyal  nature  to 
expose  the  conduct  of  her  mother,  now  she  was  dead, 
than  it  had  been  to  do  so  while  she  was  yet  alive. 

No  woman  knows  whether  she  truly  loves  a  man 
till  she  sees  him  again  after  an  enforced  separation. 
Audrey  was  startled  when  she  saw  Beresford  to  feel 
how  that  little  tyrant  Eros,  whom  she  thought  she 
had  slain,  rose  up  Mike  a  god  fully  armed,'  as  Tasso 
says,  and  took  forcible  repossession  of  her  heart. 
Still,  by  the  time  Miss  Browne  had  left  them  she  had 
defied  Cupid  once  more,  and  nerved  herself  for  the 
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conflict  that  she  knew  from  Beresford's  face  awaited 
her. 

For  a  moment  after  they  were  left  alone  there 
was  silence  between  them,  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  while  the  tea 
waited  temptingly  and  vainly  on  a  little  table  near. 
At  last  Beresford  spoke — 

*  Audrey  ! '  he  said  ;  and  if  she  had  wanted  confirma- 
tion of  her  thoughts,  she  heard  it  in  the  tone  he  used 
to  accentuate  her  name.  *  Audrey !  at  last  I  have 
found  you  after  an  endless  search.  You  see,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  hide  yourself  from  me  in 
the  long-run — then  why  try?  Give  in,  there  is  no 
escape — surrender  ! ' 

She  raised  her  face  and  fixed  on  him  the  eyes 
he  so  dearly  loved,  and  once  again  their  blue  depths 
were  darkened  with  concentrated  pain. 

*  It  is  so  useless,  Beresford,'  she  answered.  *  Oh, 
why  did  you  track  me  down  ?  Do  not  compel  me 
to  go  through  it  all  over  again.  Let  us  agree  to 
avoid  any  reference  to  the  past,  and  talk  of  other 
things  simply  as  friends.  Will  you  not  spare  me  the 
subject  when  I  beg  you  to  do  so  ? ' 

'  No ! '  he  replied  with  decision  ;  *  I  will  not  spare 
you,  Audrey  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  leave  the  house  till  I  have  won  a  different  answer.' 

*But  indeed,  Beresford,  nothing  has  changed  for 
the  better  since  last  we  met.  You  may  have  heard 
through  Sir  Angus  that  I  have  broken  with  him. 
It  is  quite  true,  and  I  have  left  my  former  home 
for  ever.  Otherwise,  dear  mother's  death  has  altered 
nothing ;  the  former  barrier  remains  between  us ; 
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in  fact,  it  is  a  more  permanent  obstacle  than  ever. 
Once  more  I  suppose  I  must  assure  you  that  time 
can  never  remove  it,  while  I  am  powerless  to  explain 
the  nature  of  it  to  you,  and  would  never  consent 
to  marry  any  man  without  so  doing.  Do  not  I 
speak  plain  enough  English?'  she  went  on,  struck 
by  the  unaltered  determination  of  his  expression, 
and  flashing  swift  glances  of  anger  towards  him  in 
the  extremity  of  her  pain.  *  I  keep  repeating  that 
it  is  inevitable,  inevitable^  and  you  must  accept  it, 
even  as  I  do,  and  recognise  the  hopelessness  of  any 
other  course.  Oh,  I  am  learning  what  men  are — 
"  lords  of  creation '  indeed  ;  lords  of  stolid  self-esteem 

and  cruelty,  even  the  best  of  them  '    Her  voice 

broke,  and  she  paused  to  strangle  a  sob. 

It  made  her  madder  than  ever  to  see  Beres- 
ford  sustain  the  full  torrent  of  invective  without 
flinching.  We  are  never  so  angry  with  our  bitterest 
enemy  as  we  are  with  the  person  we  love  best 
when  they  wound  and  torture  us. 

Beresford  was  more  satisfied  than  he  had  ever 
been  at  the  state  of  Audrey's  feelings  towards 
himself  He  listened  calmly  till  she  paused,  then 
walking  to  the  door,  he  opened  it,  looked  out, 
and  shutting  it  securely,  returned  and  stood  by 
her  side. 

*  Audrey,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it 
firmly,  *  suppose  you  are  making  a  great  mistake; 
suppose  time  has  removed  this  mysterious  barrier 
that  you  have  insisted  should  separate  us ;  suppose 
I  have  sought  you  out  to  tell  you  that  I  know  every 
detail  of  that  sad  secret,  which  you  have  been  hiding 
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so  loyally ;  suppose  I  have  learned  that  you  are  not 
a  Forsyth,  and  that  I  know  all' 

*  Know  all?'  she  echoed.  *  How  can  that  be  possible? 
Do — you — know — who — I  am  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  I  do.  I  have  found  out  that  you  have  the 
only  additional  charm  needed  to  make  you  wholly 
desirable  in  my  eyes  as  my  wife.  I  know  you  are 
not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Angus  Forsyth,  but  the  child 
of  Harold  Deyncourt,  the  friend  whose  life  I  failed 
in  the  end  to  save.  They  gave  me  the  Victoria  Cross 
for  that  failure,  dear,'  Beresford  went  on  with  his 
rare  smile ;  *  but  all  such  distinction  is  valueless  to 
me  unless  you  consent  to  share  it.' 

*  Who  has  told  you  the  truth  ?  How  could  you  have 
heard  it?'  cried  Audrey,  starting  to  her  feet.    'Is  it 

possible  my  father   Oh  God,  do  not  tell  me  that 

he  betrayed  my  mother  ! ' 

*  No,  Audrey  ;  rest  assured  it  was  not  through  your 
father.  I  was  by  his  side  when  he  was  dying,  and 
I  know  positively  that  he  died  dumb  to  the  last,  and 
would  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
give  away,  even  to  me,  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
had  loved  him.  It  was  your  mother  herself ;  she 
wrote  to  me  at  the  last  ' 

*  My  mother  ?  Why,  I  was  nursing  her  all  the  time  ; 
I  never  left  her  for  a  moment ' ;  she  paused,  suddenly 
remembering  the  day  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
awoke  to  find  her  patient  with  such  an  unaccountable 
access  of  fever. 

*  Lady  Forsyth  certainly  contrived  by  some  means 
unknown  to  you  to  write  to  me,'  went  on  Beresford. 
*  She  must  have  given  the  ayah  the  letter  with  strict 
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injunctions  for  secrecy,  as  the  faithful  woman  insisted 
on  delivering  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  was  unable 
to  find  me  though  she  wandered  about  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  I  was  leaving  for  England  when 
she  discovered  me,  and  in  the  letter  she  delivered 
sealed,  your  mother  confided  the  past  to  my  honour, 
authorising  me  to  tell  you  she  had  done  so,  and 
saying  she  desired  our  union.  She  also  sanctioned 
my  destroying  the  letter  if  I  thought  it  best  to  do  so, 
and  that  I  did  immediately,  not  daring  to  carry  about 
such  evidence  against  her  good  name.  And  now  you 
know  why  I  determined  to  ransack  the  world  if  need 
be  to  find  you,  and  why  I  have  the  hope  of  a  very 
different  answer  from  your  own  sweet  lips.' 

Once  more  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  this  time 
the  pain  had  vanished ;  and  though  they  were  lustrous 
with  ready  tears,  they  recalled  to  him  the  blue  lakes 
of  Chapati  in  the  radiant  Indian  dawn.  All  her 
repulsed  love  reflowed  into  her  heart,  overwhelming 
it  with  an  uncontrollable  flood.  Still  she  struggled 
to  say,  not  yet  quite  yielding — 

*  And  you — will  you  help  me  to  guard  her  honour  ? 
Will  you  keep  her  memory  sacred  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world — always — always  ? ' 

*  I  will  help  you  all  the  days  of  my  life ! '  he 
responded  fervently,  in  a  tone  that  carried  deeper 
conviction  than  would  the  most  solemn  of  oaths. 

Audrey  looked  into  his  face,  and  was  satisfied  ; 
but  Beresford  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece.  He  was  shaken  by  the  tremor  that 
vibrates  a  strong  man's  nature  when  the  happiness  of 
his  life  hangs  upon  the  mood  of  a  woman. 
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'Audrey/  he  said  presently,  'speak  !  If  you  send 
me  from  you  now,  God  is  my  witness,  I  will  never 
see  your  face  again.' 

And  she,  poor  girl,  was  vainly  trying  to  find  the 
words  she  wanted,  which  the  whole  of  our  English 
language  was  not  rich  enough  to  contain,  so  she  gave 
it  up,  and  went  silently  towards  him  ;  and  before  he 
was  well  aware  of  her  intention,  laid  her  beautiful 
head  gently  upon  his  shoulder,  while  one  soft  little 
yielding  hand  stole  tenderly  round  his  neck.  .  .  . 

Twenty  minutes  later.  Miss  Browne,  wheezing  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  though  it  was  true  she 
suffered  from  asthma,  clambered  up  the  stairs,  and 
ventured  to  enter  the  room.  She  stood  transfixed 
on  the  threshold,  her  bonnet  and  golden  toupee  both 
slightly  awry,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  beheld  two  very 
astonishing  but  interesting  transactions. 

The  arm  of  her  Victoria  Cross  hero  was  encircling 
Miss  Dacre's  waist ;  their  backs  were  turned  to  Blue 
Peter,  who,  left  to  his  own  devices,  had  spurned  the 
muffins  right  and  left  upon  her  prettiest  tea-cloth, 
and  with  the  renowned  sangfroid  of  sangpur,  was 
engaged  in  calmly  lapping  up  the  cream. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


A  GREAT  event  had  happened  in  the  life  of  Miss 
Browne ;  she  actually  possessed  a  secret  she  was  keep- 
ing intact  from  *  Brother.'  She  had  a  slightly  guilty 
feeling  concerning  it,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
woman  enough  to  be  distinctly  elated  by  the  act  of 
retaliation.  The  good  soul  was  just  a  trifle  hurt  that 
her  brother  had  not  taken  her  into  his  confidence  in 
respect  to  Audrey ;  not  that  she  looked  for  it  from 
him  in  professional  matters  generally,  but  she  did 
not  regard  this  case  quite  in  that  light,  as  the  girl 
had  been  relegated  to  her  special  care. 

Man-like,  Major  Freere  was  obstinately  bent  on 
immediate  marriage.  He  set  before  Audrey  the 
absolute  necessity  that  she  should  be  wedded  in  the 
same  name  in  which  her  birth  was  registered,  and  to 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  possessed  every 
right.  He  also  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  con- 
fiding in  Miss  Browne,  so  far  as  to  inform  her  that 
Audrey  was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Forsyth,  and  that 
the  name  of  Dacre  was  assumed  after  her  mother's 
death  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  an  uncongenial 
home  and  enter  upon  a  theatrical  career  unknown  to 
Sir  Angus. 

By  this  means,  as  far  as  her  information  went,  Mi.ss 
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Browne  was  put  upon  a  level  with  her  brother,  but 
she  knew  no  more,  except  when  the  scheme  of  a 
private  marriage  was  unfolded  to  her  by  Beresford, 
under  pledge  of  secrecy. 

The  old  lady,  unlike  Mr.  Browne,  had  no  rigorous 
legal  objections,  nor  did  she  see  any  necessity  for 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  Sir  Angus.  If,  as  she 
imagined,  Audrey's  father  had  treated  her  unkindly, 
she  admired  the  spirit  of  the  girl  in  eluding  him,  more 
especially  as  she  had  no  manner  of  doubt  about 
the  advisability  of  the  marriage,  with  the  splendid 
credentials  Major  Freere  possessed. 

Of  course,  the  theatrical  question  was  no  longer 
mooted,  and  Mr.  Browne  began  to  wonder  why 
Audrey  had  grown  so  suddenly  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  to  hope  she  was  repenting  the  idea,  and  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  a  reconciliation  with  her 
father.  He  even  thought  he  might  possibly  persuade 
her  to  write  to  Sir  Angus  if  he  only  allowed  her 
plenty  of  time. 

It  is  marvellous  in  our  metropolis  what  one  may 
not  accomplish  undiscovered  under  the  very  nose  of 
one's  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  And  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe  in  passing,  although  the 
digression  is  not  relevant,  that  the  Anglo-Indian  is 
sheltered  by  no  such  advantages.  He  lives  en  evidence 
from  morning  till  night,  and  night  till  morning,  and 
many  a  peccadillo  is  enlarged  into  a  scandal  in 
consequence,  which  a  Londoner  might  indulge  and 
go  scot-free. 

Society  at  home  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  more 
irreproachable  than  it  is  at  Calcutta  and  Simla ;  and 
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perhaps  were  the  recording  angels  to  compare 
records,  London  could  not  show  quite  so  clean  a  bill 
of  moral  health  as  would  our  Eastern  city  of  palaces. 

There  was  a  convenient  church  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warwick  Square,  and  Mr.  Browne  was  blind  to  the 
fact  that  his  sister  went  out — as  she  did  occasionally 
attend  early  services — one  morning  in  a  dress  of 
more  particularly  gorgeous  design  in  brocade  than 
the  one  she  usually  wore. 

The  reader  is  privileged  to  shadow  her,  and  to 
know  that  she  felt  in  reality  far  more  culpable  than 
Blue  Peter  did  when  he  stole  the  cream,  as  she  entered 
the  church  that  sunny  frosty  morning  accompanied 
by  Audrey.  Attired  in  a  travelling  costume  of  dark 
grey  cloth,  with  a  picture  hat  corresponding  in  shade, 
and  a  splendid  boa  of  ostrich  feathers  in  their  natural 
tint,  reaching  almost  to  her  feet,  Audrey  looked  lovely. 
The  boa  was  one  Beresford  had  brought  from  Aden, 
and  was  extremely  becoming,  as  it  nestled  against 
the  rich  knot  of  her  shining  hair,  while  her  cheeks 
had  the  glow  of  happiness  the  Father  of  Nature 
intended  should  beautify  the  face  of  a  girl-bride,  when 
love  from  within  illuminates  it. 

Beresford  was  supported  by  a  brother  officer  and 
cousin  of  his  own,  a  notable  soldier.  Colonel  Patrick 
Adair,  whom  he  had  specially  selected  to  witness  his 
marriage. 

Then,  for  the  last  time  in  her  life,  Audrey  resumed 
for  ten  minutes,  and  thankfully  dropped  for  ever,  the 
name  of  Forsyth  in  exchange  for  that  of  her  husband. 
Was  it  her  fancy,  or  was  it  a  fact,  that  when  Miss 
Browne  advanced  to  give  her  away,  a  flash  of  light 
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intercepted  the  kindly  countenance  of  that  lady,  and 
took  the  form  momentarily  of  her  mother's  smiling 
face  ?  Audrey  never  mentioned  it,  not  even  to  her 
husband  ;  she  simply  believed  it  and  was  comforted. 

There  was  one  more  witness  to  the  wedding  I  very 
nearly  omitted  to  name.  By  some  unusual  forget- 
fulness  that  morning,  Miss  Browne  had  overlooked 
the  safe  guardianship  of  Blue  Peter.  When  the 
party  left  the  vestry  to  go  down  the  aisle,  both 
parson  and  verger  were  destined  to  be  intensely 
scandalised  ;  for  there,  straight  in  the  path  of  the 
bride,  with  every  hair  of  his  magnificent  tail  erect 
with  astonishment,  waited  Blue  Peter  ! 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


It  was  some  weeks  later,  in  mid-February,  the 
season  was  waning  in  Calcutta,  for  punkahs  were  in 
demand  again,  and  god  Sol  was  growing  daily  more 
assertive.  He  baked  the  Maidan,  till  every  venture- 
some blade  of  grass  began  to  shrivel,  while  in  the 
streets  the  Bengali  grew  more  slack  and  deaf  to 
remonstrance  as  he  prodded  his  oxen  in  clouds  of 
dust.  Even  that  incarnation  of  devilry,  the  Calcutta 
crow,  seemed  to  swear  more  hoarsely,  as  he  sharpened 
his  eyes  and  claws  to  swoop  on  any  Chota  Hazri 
that  was  unwarily  partaken  in  the  open  veranda. 
Sir  Angus  Forsyth  was  reclining  on  a  bamboo 
chair  on  the  balcony  of  his  house  in  Loudon  Street. 
He  had  aged  perceptibly  in  the  short  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  we  saw  him.  Time  was  stealing  a 
march  on  him,  and  becoming  a  burden,  as  Time  will, 
even  when  it  comes  laden  with  success  and  honours. 
He  had  won  all  along  the  line  of  the  world's  battle- 
field, but  sometimes  the  fact  palled  on  him  ;  and  a 
passing  illness,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
in  solitude,  ministered  to  by  those  who  feared  but  did 
not  love,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  sting  of 
loneliness. 

In  truth,  it  was  growing  intolerable,  and  gossip 
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had  grounds  when  it  asseverated  that  he  was  already 
thinking  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  when  propriety  per- 
mitted the  act,  by  contracting  a  distinguished  alh'ance 
with  a  mature  and  wealthy  spinster  lady  who  was 
related  to  the  Viceroy.  His  khidmutghar  inter- 
rupted his  meditations  on  that  very  subject  by 
approaching  with  the  announcement  that  Captain 
Standish  Sahib  had  called  and  desired  to  see  him. 

'  Salaam  do  ! '  he  replied  consentingly,  for  even  the 
masculine  news-purveyor  he  contemned  was  prefer- 
able to  his  own  society  occasionally.  Captain 
Standish  was  thickset  and  plump-cheeked  ;  he  con- 
tinually tweaked  a  scrubby  moustache  that  obsti- 
nately refused  to  remain  pointed.  He  knew  his 
Simla,  and  Simla  and  Calcutta  knew  him,  and  he 
flattered  himself  he  was  a  piece  de  resistance  at  every 
board,  inclusive  of  committees,  as  well  as  dinners. 

After  an  interchange  of  commonplace  observa- 
tions, which  Sir  Angus  persisted  in  because  he  saw 
his  visitor  was  primed  to  explosion  with  tidings,  he 
gave  him  the  required  opportunity. 

He  had  known  for  a  long  while  that  Captain 
Standish,  as  representative  of  the  inquiring  social 
mind  of  Simla,  was  yearning  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  Audrey's  abrupt  departure,  and  had,  so  far, 
failed  utterly  to  discover  it. 

*  The  English  mail  is  in,  as  of  course  you  know. 
Sir  Angus,  and  I  have  received  a  letter  containing 
news  you  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  already. 
My  friend  tells  me  that  Surgeon  Major  Freere — the 
Victoria  Cross  frontier  man,  you  know — was  married 
in  London  on  the  — th  instant  to  your  daughter,  Miss 
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Forsyth.  Colonel  Patrick  Adair  was  my  friend's  in- 
formant at  dinner  at  the  Cavalry  Club,  Piccadilly. 
He  was  present  at  the  wedding,  which  was  quite  a 
private  affair,  and  no  announcement  seems  to  have 
been  sent  to  our  papers/ 

This  was  the  first  Sir  Angus  had  heard  of  it,  but 
he  knew  his  man,  and  never  moved  a  muscle  ;  he  was, 
however,  sure,  as  Captain  Standish  had  named  the 
informant,  that  his  news  was  therefore  reliable.  He 
only  smiled  slightly,  as  a  man  does  who  has  informa- 
tion offered  to  him  when  the  fact  is  already  in  his 
possession,  and  pushed  a  box  of  cigars  and  decanter 
of  whisky  within  easier  reach  of  his  visitor.  Captain 
Standish  was  well  versed  in  watching  the  human 
countenance  ;  but  he  said  afterwards  to  all  Simla 
exactly  what  Sir  Angus  intended  him  to  say,  and 
his  words  were  these — 

^  No  ;  he  was  not  in  the  least  taken  by  surprise ; 
they  were  not  married  without  his  full  concurrence 
of  that  I  am  certain.' 

*  Pray  help  yourself  to  a  peg,  Standish.  Yes,  your 
informant  is  perfectly  correct.  It  was  an  old  love 
affair  ;  and  at  last  my  wilful  daughter  has  consented 
to  marry  Major  Freere,  as  I  long  ago  wished  her  to 
do,  and  sanctioned  him  in  the  asking.  Girls  are 
sometimes  a  little  whimsical  at  her  age,  so  I  thought 
the  change  to  English  seclusion  would  bring  her  to 
her  senses.' 

*  Then  you  are  aware  of  the  full  particulars,'  stam- 
mered Captain  Standish,  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
manner  of  his  host,  and  in  truth  slightly  disappointed. 

*  You  surely  did  not  suppose  I  should  not  be  au 
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courant  of  the  actions  of  my  own  daughter?  Her 
mother's  recent  death  accounts  for  the  privacy  of  the 
marriage,  and  also,  conjointly  with  my  late  illness, 
for  the  fact  that  I  did  not  make  a  point  of  being 
present  on  the  occasion.  If  you  have  nothing  else  to 
communicate,  you  may  as  well  drive  with  me  as  far 
as  the  Ladies'  Golf  Club ;  I  have  an  appointment  at 
their  links  at  five  this  evening  to  play  in  a  "  Four- 
sum  "  with  their  Vice-President.' 

So  Sir  Angus  Forsyth  preserved  the  prestige  of  his 
honourable  name,  and  Captain  Standish  convinced 
Society  afterwards  that  no  permanent  rupture  had 
taken  place  between  that  gentleman  and  his  only 
daughter.  *  A  little  incompatibility  of  temper,'  he 
assured  them, '  nothing  more,'  had  caused  Sir  Angus 
to  send  Audrey  back  to  her  people  in  England, 
where,  under  the  roof  of  her  mother's  lawyer  and  her 
guardian,  she  had  regained  the  approval  of  her  father 
by  marrying  the  very  man  he  had  already  selected 
for  her  when  she  was  in  India. 

Thus  the  head  of  the  snake  called  Slander — which 
surpasses  the  cobra  for  venom  when  roused  in  India — 
was  scotched  before  it  could  fasten  its  fangs  upon  her  ; 
and  Audrey,  as  the  wife  of  so  distinguished  an  officer, 
found  a  safe  refuge  beneath  her  true  knight's  shield. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


We  must  now  put  back  the  hands  of  time  for  five 
weeks,  and  return  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sable  Browne, 
'the  slow  and  sure  man,'  who  went  on  taking  the 
business  of  life  with  his  usual  deliberation  ;  and  if 
any  one  had  told  him  his  sister  had  dared  take  the 
initiative  without  him  in  such  a  vital  act  as  a 
wedding,  he  would  simply  have  regarded  that  person 
as  non  compos  mentis. 

But  the  unexpected  will  sometimes  persist  in 
chancing  even  to  those  who  abhor  abrupt  methods  of 
procedure ;  and  an  hour  or  so  after  that  wedding 
took  place,  the  unexpected  burst  suddenly  on  poor 
Mr.  Browne. 

Sanders,  the  clerk,  entered,  bringing  in  a  card,  and 
on  his  face  was  a  most  reprehensible  grin  of  hilarity. 
What  was  worse,  he  retreated  in  a  hurry ^  and  was 
actually  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  dignity  as  to  slam 
the  door  after  him. 

The  little  lawyer  was  fairly  startled  into  the  use  of 
an  expression  which  comprised  a  strong  word ;  then 
muttered, '  Who  can  it  be,  and  why  has  he  admitted 
any  one  so  early,  contrary  to  orders  ?  '  Then,  having 
mislaid  his  spectacles,  he  examined  the  card,  reading 
the  full  title  of  Beresford  Freere  unheedingly,  and 
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simply  noticing  that  the  name  Mrs.  Beresford  Freere, 
was  also  inscribed  in  small  clear  lettering. 

*  Bless  me,  if  it  isn't  that  young  officer  again,  and 
he  seems  to  have  brought  his  wife  with  him  too,  this 
time.  Dear  me  ;  I  suppose  I  did  him  an  injustice, 
and  he  is  not  a  bachelor  after — it  shows  the  mistake 
of  ever  deciding  hastily — but  what  can  the  man  want 
with  me  now,  I  wonder  ?  '  The  thought  had  scarcely 
formed  in  his  mind,  when  the  door  re-opened,  and 
Audrey  entered,  followed  closely  by  her  newly-made 
husband,  who  closed  the  door  securely,  and  drew  the 
heavy  portiere  that  hung  by  the  side,  deliberately 
across  it.  The  lawyer  found,  and  resumed  his 
spectacles. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Browne,'  exclaimed  the  bride,  going  to 
him,  and  catching  hold  of  his  hand.  *  I  must  first  of 
all  sue  for  your  pardon,  for  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
springing  a  tremendous  surprise  upon  you.  Look  at 
my  hand  ! '  and  she  held  up  her  dainty  fingers.  '  Do 
you  not  see  there  is  a  bright  new  ring  upon  it  ? 

*  Now  for  my  confession.  I  have  just  returned 
from  church,  a  married  woman,  and  I  have  brought 
you  my  husband  to  prove  it  1 ' 

*  Married  ?  married  ?  did  you  say  ? '  and  Mr. 
Browne  in  his  amazement  raised  his  hands,  grasped 
his  head — and  then  pushed  up  his  spectacles  till  they 
flew  into  space,  above  it.  '  Married  !  no — no — my 
child,  don't  tell  me  that,  it's  a  legal  impossibility — 
what !  married  ?  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Dacre — oh,  my  poor  misguided  girl — you  know  not 
what  you  have  done  ! ' 

*  No,  no !  Mr.  Browne,  it 's  all  right.     I  saw  to 
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that/  said  Beresford,  coming  forward,  '  I  can  re-assure 
you  on  that  point,  I  married  my  wife  with  all  due 
formality  by  special  licence,  as  Audrey,  daughter  of 
Sir  Angus  Forsyth^ — see,  here  is  the  proof  of  it ' — and 
he  produced  the  certificate. 

The  old  man  seized  it  eagerly,  while  Audrey 
picked  up  his  spectacles,  and  knelt  down  by  the  side 
of  his  chair  to  help  him  to  examine  it. 

His  poor  hands  trembled  desperately.  *  Dear  me  ! 
dear  me !  what  a  fearfully  rash  and  imprudent  thing, 
to  be  sure ;  don't  hurry  me,  my  dear,  don't  hurry 
me ! '  and  he  persisted  in  examining  every  syllable, 
till  he  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  docu- 
ment was  in  order.  Audrey  waited  patiently,  her 
face  dimpling  over  with  smiles,  as  she  glanced  round 
slyly  at  her  husband. 

*  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Browne,  is  it  not  ?  even  your 
astute  mind  cannot  find  a  flaw  in  it ;  can  he,  Beres- 
ford ?  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  when  you  have  quite  satisfied 
yourself — will  you  please  look  at  me, — and  listen.' 
Look  at  her !  Indeed  it  was  far  harder  to  look 
away  from  her  when  once  his  eyes  rested  on  her  face, 
rosily  flushed  with  new-born  happiness. 

*  I  know  you  loved  my  dear  mother,'  Audrey  con- 
tinued. *  Well,  will  it  content  you  if  I  tell  you  she 
had  learned  to  know  and  esteem  this  husband  of 
mine,  and  even  when  dying,  expressed  the  wish  for 
our  marriage  ? ' 

*  Perhaps — on  consideration,  it  gives  you  some 
slight  excuse,  my  dear,  certainly — but  as  for  you,  sir ' 
— rounding  on  Beresford,  '  I  consider  you  are  chiefly 
to  blame  for  such  a  summary  transaction — and  all  I 
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can  say  is — as  it  cannot  be  undone — may  God  do  to 
you  and  more  also,  as  you  treat  this  sweet,  motherless 
girl ! — what  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  sir — eh  ?  ' 

*  Amen  1 '  said  Beresford  earnestly. 

*  But  pray  how  does  this  account  for  your  desertion 
of  your  father,'  went  on  Mr.  Browne  to  Audrey,  *  did 
you  contrive  to  escape,  in  order  to  marry  without  his 
consent  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  my  marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  reason  for  that,'  said  Audrey  gravely.  *  Mr. 
Browne,  my  separation  from  Sir  Angus  is  a  very 
involved  question,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
explain  to  you  without  betraying  confidence,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  believe  I  am  not  bound  to  him 
morally,  nor  has  he  any  wish  that  I  should  return  to 
him  at  present.' 

*As  to  our  marriage,  it  will  neither  astonish  nor 
displease  him,'  remarked  Beresford,  'unless  he  be- 
lies his  own  words  to  me,  for  he  gave  me  leave  in 
India  long  ago  to  win  and  marry  Audrey.' 

*  I  must  say  I  am  greatly  surprised  that  Sir  Angus 
has  not  written  to  make  any  inquiries  respecting  his 
daughter ;  his  conduct,  and  I  cannot  help  adding 
your  own,  my  dear,  is  extremely  enigmatical.' 

*  Then  do  not  try  and  solve  it ;  give  it  up  like  a 
bad  riddle,  dear  old  friend.  I  have  told  you  as  much 
as  I  am  free  to  tell,  I  assure  you,  and  really  I  am  not 
so  undutiful  as  circumstances  justify  you  in  suppos- 
ing. But  you  have  scarcely  noticed  my  husband 
except  to  snub  him — have  you  realised  yet  how 
great  is  this  person  to  whom  I  have  presumed  to 
ally  myself?' 
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*  My  child,  I  feel  I  know  nothing  about  him. 
Captain  Freere  came  to  me  some  time  since  to  ask 
for  your  address,  which  I  was  not  disposed  to 
surrender  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,'  and  the 
little  man  bristled  stiffly. 

*  And  I  met  him  on  the  stairs  afterwards ! '  laughed 
Audrey,  *  and  he  did  look  so  terribly  crestfallen  ! ' 

'  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my  dear ;  how  lightly  you 
do  treat  such  a  solemn  occasion,  to  be  sure  ;  it  is 
poor  Ysobel  all  over  again !  I  wish  you  would  allow 
me  to  explain  consecutively.' 

'  I  am  dumb  ! '  said  Audrey,  putting  her  finger  on 
her  lips  with  bewitching  sauciness. 

The  lawyer  felt  it  was  dangerous  to  look  at  her. 
*  I  was  going  to  observe,'  he  said,  fixing  his  keen 
eyes  over  his  spectacles  on  Beresford,  *  that  beyond 
noticing,  of  course,  that  Captain  Freere  was  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  I  know  of  no  special  recommenda- 
tion in  his  favour.' 

'  Why,  really,  Mr.  Browne,  you  are  too  crushing. 
Have  you  never  read  the  papers?  Do  you  not 
recollect  the  name  of  the  officer  who  received  the 
V.C.  for  a  double  act  of  gallantry  on  the  Indian 
Frontier  ? ' 

*Eh,  what?  Why,  dear  me,  yes,  it  was  Freere,' 
exclaimed  the  lawyer ;  *  bless  my  heart !  and  are 
you  the  same  man  ?  My  dear  sir,  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily.  Then  you  must  be  connected  with 
the  Glenbower  family,  one  of  whom,  years  ago, 
married  Admiral  Freere,  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  my  own  in  my  younger 
days.' 
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'  I  am  the  son  of  Admiral  Freere/  said  Beresford 
simply. 

'Dear  me,  this  is  most  astonishing!  Why,  Sir 
Angus,  my  dear  girl,  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
your  choice  ;  but ' — pulling  himself  together — *  still 
I  would  have  you  both  remember,  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed any  approval  of  such  Gretna  Green  rashness, 
far  from  it,  nor  do  I  admit  any  justification  for  taking 
such  a  step.' 

*  Never  mind  the  justification,  dear  Mr.  Browne, 
that  never  saved  anybody  yet.  We  thoroughly 
exonerate  you  from  having  connived  at  it' 

*  I  should  think  so,  indeed,'  said  the  lawyer ;  *  but 
I  shall  get  my  full  share  of  blame  when  it  is  known 
that  the  madness  took  place  while  you  were  under 
the  shelter  of  my  roof 

'Ah,  there  I  own  we  are  to  blame,  and  owe  you 
ten  thousand  apologies,'  said  Beresford  courteously; 
'but  you  will  surely  pardon  the  son  of  a  former 
friend,  and  understand  that,  owing  to  Audrey's  recent 
loss,  any  display  at  our  wedding  would  have  been 
impossible.' 

'Oh,  quite  so,  quite  so,  but  you  will  never  make 
me  express  approval  of  anything  rash  and  irregular.' 

'  Then  don't,  Mr.  Browne  ;  scold  us  as  much  as  you 
like,  as  long  as  you  freely  forgive  us  ;  for  indeed  we 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence  again  in  so  great  a 
hurry.' 

'  My  child,  you  are  irresistible  ! '  he  replied,  kissing 
her  ;  then  the  old  man  turned  to  Beresford,  saying — 
'  I  shall  not  apologise  to  you,  young  sir,  for  she  kissed 
me  long  ago  when  still  in  socks  ! ' 
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*  Now,  Mr.  Browne,  it  is  too  unkind  of  you  to  give 
me  away  like  that ;  why,  Beresford  has  had  the 
audacity  to  think  he  was  the  very  first  till  now ! ' 

*  Oh,  by  the  bye,  Major  Freere,  I  hope  you  are  pre- 
pared for  your  wife  entering  the  theatrical  profession,' 
and  the  little  man  chuckled  delightedly. 

*  Worse  and  worse ! '  exclaimed  the  bride ;  *  you  are 
right,  though,  for  I  still  intend  to  hold  the  stage  in 
reserve  if  ever  he  offends  me.' 

*  In  which  case  I  shall  turn  stage-manager/  ob- 
served Beresford.  'And  now  to  be  serious,  Mr. 
Browne,  will  you  kindly  consent  to  act  in  the  future 
as  my  wife's  solicitor,  and  in  such  capacity  allow  me 
to  hand  over  to  you  at  once  a  document  that  concerns 
her  ?  When  I  first  told  you  I  was  intrusted  with  a 
personal  commission,  it  was  to  deliver  her  a  case  which 
on  opening  she  found  contained  this  very  paper.  You 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  brother-officer  I  rescued, 
Major  Harold  Deyncourt,  of  the  — th  Bengal  Lancers, 
was,  unhappily,  killed  in  action  shortly  afterwards.  I 
was  with  him  at  the  last,  and  he  delivered  the  case 
into  my  safe-keeping,  to  hand  over  to  Lady  Forsyth, 
and  failing  her,  her  daughter,  Audrey.' 

'  Was  Major  Deyncourt  an  intimate  friend  of  your 
mother?'  inquired  Mr.  Browne;  'it  is  strange  that 
she  never  mentioned  him,  to  my  recollection.' 

Audrey  paled,  and  turned  aside,  and  Beresford 
promptly  gave  the  painful  answer  in  her  stead. 

'  He  was  a  valued  friend  of  Lady  Forsyth,  whom 
she  met  in  India,  Mr.  Browne,  and  he  was  god-father 
to  my  wife.' 

'  Ah,  now  you  say  that,  I  do  recall  his  name/  said 
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Mr.  Browne,  as  he  unfolded  the  paper  Beresford  had 
given  him.  *  Dear  me  !  he  has  been  a  most  generous 
god-father.  Why,  my  child,  this  is  a  deed  of  gift, 
duly  executed,  by  which  he  gives  you  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds.  Who  is  his  man  of  business  ? 
for  he  cannot  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  this 
document,  and  must  be  communicated  with  without 
delay.' 

This  bequest  to  Audrey  was  in  fact  the  residue  of 
Major  Deyncourt's  capital,  which  he  had  fortunately 
been  unable  to  dissipate  by  betting.  Audrey  was 
deeply  touched  at  his  thought  for  her,  but  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  rally  to  her  usual  manner. 

*  Mr.  Browne,  no  business  now,  I  absolutely  forbid 
it.  Lock  up  the  paper,  and  put  every  odious  blue 
envelope  away.  I  reign  supreme  this  morning,  and 
I  ordain  a  holiday,  and  request  that  these  two  sombre- 
visaged  clerks  may  be  set  free  instantly ! ' 

When  she  had  coaxed  the  old  man  to  obey  her, 
she  added — '  Now,  there  is  some  one  else  who  is 
anxious  to  see  you,  I  mean  your  sister !  She  came 
to  our  wedding,  Mr.  Browne,  and  knew  all  about  it, 
and  you  must  promise  me  faithfully  not  to  scold  her. 
She  has  been  a  perfect  angel  to  me,  and  I  love  her 
dearly.' 

So  saying  Audrey  quitted  the  room,  and  very  soon 
reappeared  with  Miss  Browne  by  her  side.  The  good 
lady  was  evidently  in  perturbation  of  spirit. 

'This  dear  girl  has  told  you  all,  has  she  not, 
Brother?  I  hope  you  are  not  very  angry  with  me,* 
she  ventured  tentatively. 

'  How  dare  I  be  angry  with  you,  under  the  eye  of 
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your  champion/  said  Mr.  Browne  despondently.  '  You 
have  only  responded  to  your  nature,  and  acted  like 
a  foo — '  Audrey  looked  at  him  warningly,  and  he 
substituted  *  woman ' !  And  this  was  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  scolding. 

'  Now,  you  reckless  pair,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
inquire  your  plans  for  the  future  ?  Are  you  going 
to  fly  away  on  the  telegraph  wires,  and  have  you 
decided  in  which  direction  the  honeymoon  shall 
rise  ? ' 

'  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  going  to  Holyhead 
by  the  express,  Brother,  and  I  have  arranged  first  a 
nice  little  quartette  luncheon.' 

'  Now,  that  is  what  I  should  have  expected  of  you,' 
said  her  brother  ;  and  Miss  Browne  hugged  to  herself 
this  scrap  of  commendation,  and  forthwith  was  com- 
forted. 

A  nice  little  luncheon  indeed  it  proved,  at  which 
even  wedding-cake  and  champagne  were  not  omitted. 

Miss  Browne  looked  at  the  bonny  bride,  and  could 
not  help  inwardly  lamenting  that  her  beauty  had  not 
been  robed  in  white,  and  exhibited  to  the  admiring 
social  gaze,  and  that  she  had  not  been  duly  honoured 
by  a  grand  wedding,  but  over  this  fact  Beresfcrd  was 
secretly  rejoicing,  his  masculine  mind  triumphing  in 
having  escaped  a  crowded  church  and  after  speechi- 
fying. 

Mr.  Browne  laughed  heartily  at  the  description  of 
Blue  Peter's  unsolicited  appearance  in  church.  He 
appeared  at  table  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  his  master, 
and  was  regaled  with  cake,  which  he  repulsed  dis- 
dainfully.   Yet  he  submitted  to  be  decorated  with  a 
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wedding  favour  by  Audrey's  hands — an  act  of  con- 
descension Miss  Browne  declared  the  more  remarkable 
as  he  had  always  made  a  point  hitherto  of  spitting  and 
scratching  at  every  attempt  in  the  shape  of  a  necktie. 

'  Alas,  dear  girl,  we  have  no  wedding  present  for 
you,'  sighed  the  old  lady,  as  she  kissed  Audrey 
good-bye,  while  the  carriage  waited. 

'Give  me  the  precious  jewel  of  your  friendship,' 
said  the  bride.  '  No  money  can  purchase  that  gift, 
and  some  day  you  must  come  over  to  Ireland  to 
visit  us  and  see  how  it  wears.' 

So  they  departed,  and  it  seemed  to  their  host  and 
hostess  as  if  Audrey  had  been  some  fair  vision  sent 
to  temporarily  brighten  their  home. 

The  two  crossed  to  Ireland  favoured  by  the  weather, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  such  old  married  stagers  that  no  one 
could  possibly  discover  they  had  so  recently  entered 
the  holy  estate. 

At  the  hotel  at  Kingstown  Beresford  appeared 
with  a  dismayed  countenance. 

'They  have  found  an  old  shoe  tucked  into  the 
strap  of  your  trunk,  Audrey.  Who  could  have  been 
the  miscreant  who  wilfully  put  it  there  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  expect  it  was  Sanders  ! '  said  Audrey,  aghast. 
'  I  noticed  a  grin  of  exultation  on  his  face  as  he  was 
lurking  near  the  door  to  see  us  off.  I  don't  believe 
that  poor  young  man  ever  dared  to  laugh  outright 
before,  for  fear  of  making  a  noise  too  suddenly.' 

Beresford  had  planned  to  stay  at  one  of  the  least 
known  beauty-spots  of  Ireland.  Later  on  his  mother 
received  a  telegram  from  him  to  this  effect — 
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'  I  am  bringing  you  the  only  present  you  ever 
asked  for.' 

Then  the  crowning  point  of  his  happiness  was 
reached,  for  they  arrived  at  Glenbower,  his  noble 
ancestral  home,  and  his  bride  was  clasped  in  his 
mother's  welcoming  arms. 


CHAPTER  L 


Nearly  two  years  have  flown  by  on  glittering 
pinions,  and  Beresford,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  has  succeeded  to  his  name  and  his  inheritance. 
His  mother  still  lives,  and  her  life  has  undoubtedly 
been  prolonged  by  Audrey's  care. 

It  is  a  lovely  evening  in  summer,  and  Audrey  is  to 
be  found  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  grand  old  home, 
not  alone,  for  she  is  watching  with  keen  interest  the 
efforts  of  her  little  son,  nearly  six  months  old,  who  is 
striving  to  cudgel  the  head  of  a  tiger,  on  the  out- 
spread skin  of  which  he  is  seated  at  his  mother  s  feet. 

It  is  the  skin  of  the  self-same  tiger  Audrey  shot 
from  the  tree  on  that  memorable  night  in  Central 
India,  and  it  is  a  miniature  Beresford  who  is  belabour- 
ing its  splendid  up-raised  head  with  the  utmost  force 
he  can  muster  into  his  sturdy  fists. 

*  Ah,  sonnie,  you  must  wait  a  while  before  you  can 
tackle  a  wild  beast  like  that ! '  cries  Audrey ;  and 
then  she  snatches  the  child  up  in  her  arms,  and 
carries  him  out  on  the  terrace  to  meet  her  husband, 
whose  coming  footsteps  she  hears. 

Beresford  takes  the  boy,  who  crows  with  delight  at 
his  father  as  he  tosses  him  in  the  way  boy-babies 
love. 

'  Do  you  notice  he  either  hits  or  grabs  everything 
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he  sees  now,  Beresford  ? '  observes  the  young  mother, 
as  if  it  was  a  most  remarkable  portent,  never  observed 
in  any  other  babe  before.  *  I  think  our  present  visitor, 
dear  old  Miss  Browne,  is  positively  afraid  of  him. 
Do  you  know,  he  actually  grasped  hold  of  the  golden 
toupee,  and  very  nearly  pulled  it  off! ' 

*  You  young  rascal ! '  and  the  father  shook  him  till 
he  fairly  screamed  with  rapture.  *  Upon  my  word, 
Audrey,  we  shall  have  to  begin  his  education  very 
soon.' 

Audrey  laughed  softly,  watching  the  two  with 
pardonable  pride,  and  looking  a  very  girlish  mother, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Presently  her  face  saddened  as  a  passing  cloud  of 
thought  shadowed  it,  and  coming  forward,  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm. 

'  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  solemn  promise,  Beres- 
ford.' 

*  A  thousand,  sweet  wife,  if  I  can  only  manage  to 
grant  them,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Promise  me,'  she  said,  raising  anxious  eyes  to  his 
face,  '  that  you  will  do  your  very  utmost  to  instil  into 
the  mind  of  our  son  one  thing  above  all  others,  and 
persuade  him,  as  he  grows,  to  make  it  his  rule  of  life.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  he  questioned  wonderingly. 
'  Your  own  version  of — Our  Code  of  Honour.' 
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